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rti@ rise and growth of civillaation has oe@n inlluanced 
by fi number o£ factors amongst which * war* he® been recognised 
as a prcminenc on®} so stich so » as to nave teen regarded the 
fore-runner of tlie civilisation and develoijaentf at least a® a 
source o£ encouragwent to the mua to hecome more strong and ; 



'*two or mor« hostile states to carry on a conflict hy anwd 
force 'CHorill, a* arenti IS'©2)4 ^ ^ -.ci ,.v: v;...r . ^ 


Different experts and scholars have defined war from ^ ; 

their roii^eotive diwh.plines point of view tet all having conformity; 
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ia uio broadest sense war is **0 violent contact o£ 

distinct but similar entitles"* 1*0 have a narrower or more clear 
understanding about the war j the di££erenc®, chough subtle, has 
to oe drawn because the c»ntact, howsoever biolent it may be 
betivesn ch© distinct but similar entitiesl could b© c fight 
between the lions and tigers a collision of starsi a battle 
between two primitive tribes: or the hostilities between the two 
modern nation will have to be accepted as war. Cwuincy "ATighti 
1965) in tiig ixxik "A Study of Mar"’ has considered war as the 
legal condition, which equal lypermits tw or more hostile groups 
to carry on a conflict by armed fore®. He elaborates the legal 
aSi-'ect or the war as a condition or period of time in wiiich 
special rules pamltting and re^^lating violence becwe®n govern- 
ments previal or a psweadur® of regulated viol ©nee by whicii 
disputes between govenments ai» settled Cbuincy viri^tj 1926). 
v^iereas in tho material sens® war is "an act or a series of acts 
of violence by one ^pvemment against another or a dispute b®tw»«n 
governments carried only viol encse {Quincy i’ri^t| 1926>| in brief, 

ha has regardaa war as "the condition which prevails while groups 

■■ ■ ■ * 

are contending by arms {Quincy ^-Trif^tj IS^S). In both tlie cases' 
Che ifflcistsnc® of an objectiv®, us« of'physlcai, biological and’’*'*' 
social phenomena ' are applicable but with difference while in case 


of the formet^ the violence may not be in an organised from to 


achia 


rapid destrimtioh as -St 4ji %f^3Licable 


n case'll tJm 

v-rti’.,. t-* 


latter in ^ -the form o€' armed fowee.- ^ 














*concefitia0* wnicJa mean* it a vawxwv -- — 

a.vli^-ation wf airod fore®* . Nairi 1962)* They can to® 

btx^atSly dlvio®d into two school® oi thoaghtt one opixjsing it 
while the otiier supporting it* the former school of thought 
considers war as a prohlem CJ* Kef. Jotol 1963). ?or than "It 
is a pla^e whl<ti ought to he ©limimtad a rrdstake which should 
be avoided, a crime which ought to he puni^ed and an anachronism 
which no longer serves any Purpos®*- 

of thought with a more respective attitude towards the warj 

regards it is fruitful adventure, a useful instrument; a legt- 
and condition of ®tistence 


1 ® Marl .^'v-yg 

different miNihinis»''le- to be 
elieinatoil to tei#tob#.,%iiic|i.iS^W. be _avoid®d,_ to oth 
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a criTfie which ought to be punished} and to still others* it is 
an anachronisn which no lon^r serves any purpose* on &h© other 
hand* there are sane who take a more receptive attitude toward 
’A-ar and regard it as an adventure which may be interesting* an 
instriment w'hich may b© useful a procedure which may be legitimate 
and appropriate, or a condition of existence for whicli on© must 
be prepared* 


To people of tiie latter type w ar is not a prablem* They 
take it for granted whetiier with eagerness, conplacency or concern, 
its details may prove unexpected or disagreeable} Iwt they are 
not interprets as presenting a probleni of war-in- general* They 
can be satisfactorily haiulled by the professional historian* ^ ' 

diplomat, international lawyer, or strategist* ■ 

War has ever remained man's most despicable tout unavoid- 
able conccmitment* It might have been defined differently in 
various ages but essentially it remained the swne dastardly act 
of violence, killing men for their singular fault of belonging 
to the opponent's side* . 


In modem times the war perhayps can be defined as a 
State of disturbed peace taking the shape of declared or un- 



declared hostility between two or more countries* 

. History develc^s gen^aliaati^ of a, partioulair 

tip«e and, pla^ c£.,the,pa«|^,^#ri»oti^ mmmmn ;gpMis»liaa.«iik)Kta 
tatue as guides to partJlcular «^s^cHE_tl»e futaire* strii 



£w;r .'■Tel isBtions ishich accona liot only witli ciije ubservetluns 
ia^n which they were baaed but also with all future and pest 
cbeervotions ankrio’^ii at th® time the generalization v.-as ixado# 

It has often been as®iraed that war is something whicii 
hap^.eiia cith little possibility of prediction* The circjffn stances 
o£ a varj, its antecedents and consequencet | can be recordfjd but 
accoxcing to tills opinion each war Is unique* Eh^s record of wars 
tiius tonstltutea a Ixl story ]«jt cannot be made into a science* 

There ar«| it is true, principles and rules of var isihich purport 
either to regulate tne initiation and ccnauut of war or to piid® 
generals to victory. These, iiowe¥er, are jural or practical 
laws estafalisi'Jing norms wiiicli may or may not be observed, acoerding 
to tlie efficiency of international sanctiona or the intelligenoe 
of general ofcicers* iUre uriere laws wlilch may enable the 

student to predict the Incidence and manifestations of war because 
of ti-*a characcari sties and relationships of the populationa| 
nations, states, and armies* 

The difference be t»M«n historic laws, normative lawS|'/ 
and scientific laws CMigptit not to be esaggeratedj In fact, the 
term '*KataraI Law** has at times be^i ..applied to ell Co* Love joy, 
Gilbert Chinard, Gaorge Boasf.EcMeld s* crane C1935)-arud James, « 
nryoe C19@1))* the ttoloc^cel,.iietare of men tdiich £unctiaci.ed In , 

past historic epochs Offers functions';' 

today or i4.11_^ f unctipt, l]^..:sancti.)ans biMniil^ Jural lew 

^ clearly §tm'. 
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wiC -Ain behind s,c3ichnicel end strategic ijrinciplen crm 
chc'rGctrsrii'jtics o£ human sKadetles whidi may be no less '*Katvur®l* 
tlian any other o£ tiielr character! stlcss 

“Yet aatttr® is mad® better by no 
meansi 

Sut oatar* aii^.es that means** 

•Shakespeare 

Happenings o£ human history and norms of numan law ana practice 
can be taken as evidence ol the nature or law c£ humar* society 
no less applicable in the Suture than in the past* "The rule to 
ytkiLGh future events have a tendency to conform** i-xote diaries 
o* v'eircay *is an important ttiingy an important element in the 
happening of tliose events*! and as much a mode of iseing as are 
“actual facts and positive ^alitatlve possibilities (charles 
Hartshorne ana a-suI Vieiss* 1^S»31}* It mm» therefore! premature 
to deny tne possibility of valid generalisations to which ttie 
future of Mir will tend to conform* 

To ascertain such oMteralisatlons involves the appli* . 
cation of acientific roetiwd a*J*, 1®41). scientific inetiKKS 

applied to social activityy i^hi<±i is typically m probl«R» solving 
activity! diSfersf in jwie r«i!pects.,fro(ft that method applied to 
physical phencsmcma and yields remltm which are imidh less precise* 
in dealing with social activity Mstorlc time can never be entirely 

■ ;.:,vSy 

eljysinated es^an ufiB»ea«ir«#ie factffirf ci^se»aiid*ef£«ct relations 
cannot be entirely separa^ .|;aW ^rela^ons! '' ' 

constants cannot be 'clearly iUstlii 9 itiid!S^ from and 
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j.ii«itts^r cannot easily be divided into dlscli>lin^s wito la 
Wiiiw s^.«.i4j.elis>20 method may be emphasised* The presence o£ 
coXi tin coney j uc purpos®! universal ciianges and of universal 
intorreldt-adhessj flowing fran the number} sab Jectivi by} instab- 
ility complexity and problematic character of the factors involved 
rendara the application of scientific method to human and social 
^.rob.la.is caxcei^tionally difficaalt and frequently unproductiva* 

The isolation of prohlssss and disciplines* the establi- 
shment of standards of meaairesnent and frames of reference tli® 
sliminaticn of personal biases* must be ecconplishcwa by art in 
all sciences, but in the physical sciences the art is closely 
glided by the observation of nature (Einstein} quoted in George- 
de-Santillana and Edqar zilsel} 1941 }* ?ictions while necessary 
in the natural sciences are the essence of the sodal sciences* 

The social scientist must create a structure of assumptions ' and 
use a lanmiage which is at the same time symbolic and motive* 
Unless be can establish his asaumptiona by successful propaganda* 
it is hardly %>ortli iMhile to make hypotheses or ta investigate 
tliair validity*. • v - 


^©r th© problem of i«r this means that the scientific 

, . ■ ... . " C',. t > 

gator must employ his own oonvlction of vhiat the future 

■ 1 ^ "‘IS''- ‘ 

of war aight to be as one of the aswimptions for predicting what 

rii't 'U- 5.-‘, -- »■ •" '.Cl..- I 

it’ will be* He must, " however* i»cogai@e that others will similarly 
- . ‘Iv/ '..-.r but & 

employ their’ avn convictiofis* Hishful thinking atocait war. TOnsti- 

• . I-,..;, in ©sici.i ttOtJ-vity ■i-a .r.tvfxsi 

tutes a ma'iof elements in scientific thinking about war* kn 




faiuss is an indispensable key tw the S-i'tare* 


iiiQ historical ervents which havo been oallad '..-ars ha¥« 
been characteriaacJ by* ' ■ ■ ; 

Ca) Kili'tary activity* 

Cto) High tension level* 

Cc) i^bnormel lavr| and 

(d) Intense *-'alitica1. Integration. 

l-II»as M il i fcary . . ti vitv i Th® moat obvious manifestation of . 
war is tae accaleratAd movement end activity of ertrd.es and navies* 
V'hile n^KSem states are at all times engaged in moving naval and 
military forces around} in cc^structdng battleships* guns and 
munitions* in organising and training armies* and in making , 
military appropriations} war is marked by a greet accelerations 
in the speed of sucitk activities* such pehncmsna as fnobilisa.tion 
c»n8cription* blockade* siege* organised* fi^^ting* invasion and 
cccapetiun may all occur without war ''but 'they occur Rtore fr^[U®n'tly 
and on a larger scale during war* sac^ of the tarns **battla 
campai^*, •war* '"arms race and «>rmal' 'military activity’* desighatas 
dcreetion in in'oensity of military -activity* The type of events 
or conditiohs desigpated by eacti 'Mtcoessive ‘t«xm'"tMtni£#uts a-->'^ - 
lesser intm-sity of milltsiry' a€iivii.y"’lMt'' a iid^ilar np&aa'and * 
lohfier p^ric»d ^IMtilv^ty -is ooeu'xrring'^the 

characteristics of"' each .'eotlvity. deserve' att^itioh*'' 



The most concentrated ty^^e of military activity 
is tile battle. It may be taken aa a generic term to cover a 
period of continuous direct contact, of armed forces in which at 
one side is engaged in a tactical offensive* mere may be 


instance* in the 


but a conpaign may .be contacted without any actual, ccantact with 
tl»,, enemy* A co««Miigp doeaf.howafver.., involire, mweteanta- of actual 
armieni nav|.«af at. airfoir^af,^^^ a,fc ^|.ea.»t om ,^»ide, i«, 
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;.";jrce.s w blockade lioatile territory, to braek civilian 
u-icralc by nillitery attacks or to acwmpllisb otl;iar military 
objectivaa* A compaign is .awre likely than a batfcls to combine 
iotl'ii tiic ar.ay and the navy, tout ordinarily it includes only one* 
in til© i.ast, conpaigns have usually been Identifiabl© events, 
salnwm lasting over six or eight months and involving only tw 
or tliree armies o£ from 50,000 to 100,000 men each {v;right| 
wuincyi 1965). baval conpaigns sometimes covered very large areas 
and continued over longer periods lait usually involved fewer 
men. The conditions '^hich have increased the duration, area and 
number of participants in battles have don© tlie same f^r compaii^** 
In recent major wars it has been as difficult to distingiii^ and 
identify compaigns as it has been to distin^^lj^ and identify 
battles. In ma^r hostilities tolonial wars, intervention a, and 
inaurrections* The ompaign is the normal unit of military activity* 
Thus many compaigna occur outside of recognised wars* 


l*II«a-lll5 tfar i Fran the military point of view it is more 
dif flail t to identify wars than either battles or campaigns* 

The unity of a'Wr derives more froa legal or political than 
inm milltmrj activities* Ihm list' a£ wars of i^^rn Iiistory 

included in this’ study is bas«^ prJs»rily "upon th® 'fact of legal 
reco^iition mahifetotoed 'toy '’the l^plicatim '6£ "the" laws 'of 'Mr 'in 
the ‘ relations W ' tlie taws’ of neuiMlity 

in '''relations' of’ psx#^'oij^€^t^ ''As evtd^miMi 

of ^'the toeginnJUig and «nd of this legal states declare tion's. 





il 

>•, .■<„^'.,.^.'-.*wrj,as ana treatios v.ere the usual criteria, iiustilities 
ir.vvy'lvin:: ever loCjOOO troo^-s Vkerei hO'i(,evcr, inwludeo even i£ 
net recw-'jjniaea as car, and even l.?sser hostiliuies i.cro *nclud«3 
i.'f tvey lf»d to iffijr^rtant legal reawl ts* iuch as the cr^^ation or 
e>:'iir.ctton ci states or territorial transfers* 


veriodB of i^ar have been characterised by military 
movements of abnormal siae and frequency* The battles and 
campaigns of a tar ere usually united throu^ the continuity 
of the political direction of eadh of the belligarenta end the 
persistence of a grand strategical objective of at least on® of 
the participating states* These unifying <»ndlttio>ns, hoi^ever# 
are not ^al ways present* Pros -the military point of view a wur . ^ 
does not usually have such clear time and space limitations as 
does a battle or a cjunpaign Cl^Smy} lt*S| 193®>* from the legal 
point of view its time limitations and its space liaitatiemsy 
at least with respect to land, are usually precis®. The military 
activity of a war has sald<» been ccmtinucus for over five yearsf 
but there has been a hundred years* ^ wary a thirty yearsy war a 
seven yearsy war and a nusiber of other warsy mich as the Fr^tich 
Revolutionary and NapolsHmic warsy in %hiQh military acti* 

vity continued for more th«i five years* Umiallyy ho%«v#r| thes® 
periods were brdJten by long louees* S<»»® of these war# eon timed 
through revolutionary dhanges in tlws iJolitical mntrol 'of all'v 
or sesme of 'the beliipieentsf throut^ a disappearance of^ 4^d' “* 

belli^trents and entscy'-ef new oiiaaf''%i«l through ■'radical 'ciiaiipia 

■■‘“j 's, • fcrj05^!n«y; cf ^ ' ' 



uti, aims ur grand strategic c'ajcctives oc .‘nest c£: yie 
i'aus the time-epace centinuum, v-hich in a legal 
Is dsst)3*iaced a '^ar, has not necessarily bson acc'cmp&nic^ 
hy -2 anity cr uniforalty of infeenae ..military activity* ' liilc in 
int;?rnational legal ei^eory a state of tar between t-..-© atatejj 
hegAriM and ends at aafinite moments of timej these momfints have 
freq'ivntly been difficult to establish in practice* 


«Ai3.Biffl'.ent..'^..ace ^ An even lass precis® type of military 
activity is the armament race* This is characterised less by 
military movements and liostile clashesf thsxigh such events may 
occur, than by acceleration in all couatrle* involved of the rat® 
of amaiHent groctici* military and naval budgets, staniatng armies,, 
and naval, air, and tank fleets beexsn® steadily larger* a larger 
pro*:3ortion of the productive energy of states i© devoted to 
military affairs* Armament races have usually lasted for thirty 
or forty years* They have been character! ted by increasing 

' ' ■ ■.# 

frequmey of «!tall wars| imperial mrs, and interventions, 
generally terminating in a baTanc®»of-pow«r var, during ^Aiicsh 
military Mllding reaches a maximum* For tan or twenty years 
after audi a war there has usually been a period of,. d«K>blliaati<an 
and decline of military Ixiildtng, sexftetimes stabilised by 
disarWBtent agpeesenb,**, Armment racejs^l^v® resulted prirorily 
from the political xalatiohs a£. ftatas ibvolved ,in a balaitce-*of *• 

, « ' * ' I *'. 4#i>A /i4 - ’ •> / .;s , 
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rale cions ma:^ disclose that amarent ra^aS} ^jrw-w"r'«,<.in 2 s 
caat^ously witii a gtmxpB of states indifferent *vert3 uc tl.a 
i or 3d 9 ara distinct and unrelatad pherjoiiena* . Tlie growth of wrld 
wMf-jr.iwriticn and econwic interdependence haaj however > teratsu 
to Jrxn;- all states into the torld helance of ^.Oi.er and to syrichro* 
nize gccclerntod anre'sent programs everythere into a single race* 

l.ir»a-v* yprm al I'i litary activity ; Talb is a oonce^^ U-on wiid^i 
can be ascartaiuedl only by stadiag :the military history ox a 
civilisation over canturias to ascertain the size o£ inilitary and 
naval budgetsj the size of standing army, tha proportiori of 
hetlonal effort diractsd toward military affairs, and tlie frequency 
of minor aad major uses of .'illitary fores usual aimwng tlie states 
of tiiat civilization* iaecauue of tiis dyna'fiic cliaxactur u£ %k@3t®m 
culture and of the operation of amament ra^esj it is difficult 
bo compare cojiditions separated by centuries* be^^ause of tne wide 
variations in the role of military affairs in cliff areat states, 
it la difficult to canpare different area's at the sem® ti-a®. The 
cunce.^tion of noraal military activity is, therefore, difficult 
to apply to TOdern civilization* Theoretically, iwwever, it 
constitutes a standard of comparisdm by whiai the more accelcrat®S 
activity daring amament races, wars, cai^paigna, and battles can 
be Judged* If it is realized that th® great powers of w?dem 
history have been formally at i«ir nearly half of the time and 
have been «ngag^ in liiinor military campaigns or armamant*racea 
a 9CKHS share of the rsnaininf time{ it tilll be peroeived that in 
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.toothsr manic ©station of war is the hic^ tension level 
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. i'lLs aa&cinijyn anu urginn .lia -ac-.i 

: /*'< c..;n'.’r.a.j way not &nly in an-oScicial ouc. in acL-iwial 

utterances- -h-** latter terd Surrr^erly rare cxca^jt iii time u£ v.&x'g 
uui y.xu'i tuie develo^^iiTsent o£ radio, braking down tine cUatJ.flct.i.on 
^ t.1 car, domcotic and foreign Cvjiwuni cation, tney* nave Jitore 

coruT.or* (Lasm-elli H-u-4 1921) • 


;!lire.at,.ig_. c£ ..^yic^ lange i Treats of violence against another 
state may bo ^:»ubliciKed in tist.e o£ strained ralations snort of 
’..'cX, but if they proceed directly froro bi^ officials of the 
g&vern:ueat they ere likely to lead to a breath of relations or 
to war itself overt- thrsatst a&pncially if accofnpanied by naval 
and military raovanentsi have bean considered much more serious 
than ioruial dlplcsnatic protests, thou -pi U'ie la tear may carry an 
infipliwa ciuii of eventual resort of force- I'he United atataa 
resented the pradication of ’‘grave tvasaiaencaa*' ia eiie Japanese 
Arnbassador *3 note on Uie irnmigtration crisis ia 1923, interpreting 
it as a tiireat of uar- flie auasiv© coirimants of iiitler toward 
iXeaidaat Janes of tachoslovaJ'iia in his address of Septanbar 12, 
1938, indicated that hostilities might be near at hand- ’’incidetits 
a^nceraing nationals, vossols or officials of one country for 
whicli another country ia considerad responsible, fwt ynidi 
bo of little political importance in formal times, are of ton 
Interpreteci as threats In tiiaes q£ hi;;pii tension and may result 
in a breath of diplonatlc relation* (Moore, J*s«t 1906 ) and 
CstowalX, Ellery, C*t 1931)* , 



most HOSTILE ATTITUDE | 

, I , JL . 1 . 1 - 1 - 

‘ J-M A-J J-S 0-0 -JFMAM J J ASOND-JFMAMJ vJASOND 
1930 19 :HI 1932 

I'l... \-3 'J'reiul of o|Hniuim in China lo\ aul Japan and in japan toward Chiiui, 
ig^o .^2. Data arc from the Chiud Critic aial other (dunese pnblicationn for oj/mion 
Inn.ud japan (firolnt line) and from the O dka Mainuhi for opinion towaul <'hina 
{solid line). Inteiihity of oj/mion is plotted along the oidlnale, amt tlioe (hy niimtei 
for 1930 and hy months for 1931 and 1934') is plotted along the base line, (hioin 
A mcricun Politicnl Scieitce Review , XXV II [August , 1933I, 





neutral attitude 

A 

! ■ ■ - -- 
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Private Ixjycotts ano’ official 

ci£crirr;iii£t;lgr*s ir. tariff rates export, import} anci nevi*:rsdLon 
anbargoes, am prohibitions against loans and concessions m 
avidr^ncs ©S strained relationsi bwt th®F;fr4^enfclf ocair without 
'.’tr and er® usually considered leassericms ttien three t?i and 
displays o£ lure©* such econatic discriminations are always 
intensified tetwesn enemies in time of war Cs imp son 


Janice* C«s 


l.ix-b-rvj ucflclal expressions: of disapproval of 

the policy or behavior of a foreign.- s'cat® manifest a serious 
strain in relations if they concern the internal |x»licy of that 
state or its relations with third states* References to the palicy 
of another :govarr»eiit are not, however defflned as serious as 
utterances disrespectful or contemptuous of the personality of 
high official a or of the state itself* The attitudes of ^wsmmenta 
toward »ach criticism have varied wdth re^>ect to the degree of 
resentment which should be felt and. with respect to tlie respon®!* 
bility of states for hostile .utterances mede by private individuals 
or in private publications (’“'right, 0*s Oily* 1938)* Mitocr&cLes 
are lively txi b© imach a»re sensitive on ©uch matters than demo-* 
craci®* (Jaruery* 1940J liyke, Vernon Van) • ' 


.« In the normal relations of 


formal pro treats are usually confined to cases wiiere the state: 
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to w-’.v' toy of another ste.te ere not formally frotostcsd alciioutja 
T.ay Of made the subject o£ rei^resentetions* t'v*n xn norri©! 
Li.v.*_s; cli^f ^.^rivate ^ress ssane times abuses other stateai hut uolass 
iixoassive or unless the press is controllecl by the gove'rmtieritt ' 
such liuense tiuea not indicate a strain in relatior*»* Jhe aoiaftal 
lovi-'il ci respect maniCested by tlie government of one »u te for 
another varies greatly niTiong different states and at different 
tirnes Cutowelli rilury, c.i 1931)* 




A triird manifestation of *,.er is the entry into fore® 
of new rales of Inwi domastio and international contracts with 
alien enemies are suspended* P.oalclent alien enemies are interned 
or placed under supervision (iiaspoer, Robert, m*w*j 19405* 

Irading witii the enen^y is proliibi ted* i'-iany. treaties with the 
enemy are terminated or suspended* military forces ere free to 
Invade the enemy territory and to attack its amed forces, limited 



In the case of war, reaaspiiaed «*''su'ch'in the regal"””"'"' 
sense, all these rules oo®e into force* 'iSiere ara other situetins 
in thdeh » modified form of elaoormal law pravails*'" "The legal 

pv ■ .; s'u. ....‘'ii ^tmv I'iOaaty] - ..s..- : ,. • ■ 

situation oonsequmt uptm an outareale of hostilities differs 





?2 


Lz'i -a e.rea oS diiferam: culture, or in tlie relaU-ons of 

c*r»cogfiiEeci atetes* It may also differ accordingly es tiif? te;o 
tTQ ei;ua3. or are moderately or greatly dispart: t* in 
sMWs Cv-right, C;*>1930)* 'Hie following nine categories may, • : 
riiorefore, be distin^ished with respect to the abnormal legal 
siuiation with resaltai ' 



Civil strife 


’'^.eletive status 
of cwfibetants 


lonittl 


dvil 


International * Imperial War 
war 


Equality in 
status 


Insurrection 
Military auto- 
pre salon* 


‘ colonial revolt 
* Punitive expedlt- 
’ ion 


Di larder Inter** Native unrest 
vention * Pacification 


Mob vlotmicm 
Policy 


recx^gnieed as such imply tha^ both sides are to be treated as 


equals by other status designated naitxals* Both are entitled, to 


'the rignts and powers of belligerwits as long as the war lasts* 

In civil war and often in imperial war the revolt is In viola'tion 


of the municipal oonsti-tutiiGm and laws of the state and If the' 
legal'' government i« sucoes«ful'f*''''it>may'' oi''''OOurimi^ a^ly ita oi<a 
IttW" to'puniah igneasoh* ai«Me?'''hesti»lit^ are ever* .-in iA^ternatlonal ' 
war on®' of -the parties' may '-Ise JMs.|siet' ohlipt-t** 



ssttlexencj even ttioui^h the st®t«s have generally recv 
siwiiwijn f;H *war* toy proclaiming neutrality (■'rightj u<» Cxkl'ji • 


l»ir«C"-XIt Ineurrect: lon| uglgniel »gevolt and /.gqressians not 
recugnized as legal war do not imply a duty of third states 
rreat t-ie tv.c A.-nrties as equal* ^n the case of in»arrQctio4i or; 
native uprising the recognized govarranent has usually heeft 
favuureo toy third oteces* The treoOf^eJit of the t„ aniii’i loyalists 
wn a parity wish ciie inaargents •under ths iion-in ter van cion , 

egreaitsent of 1936 wa® en oeception in this reupacfc Ciadelfordi 
193S). If « state engaged in interne tiona] hostilities has 
been found by appropriate international procedures to be an 
aggressori in the sense Uiat it resorted to force in violation .. 
of its international obligetionBi Uiird states may discrimiaiatii , 
in favour of its innocent victim engaged in defence* 


l.Il-c-III* Fob Vio lence and Ka tive tinr e^t i r-:ob violence and 
native unrest with ir* the state's domain and intervention 
dependent state do not usually involve international law of 
or martial lew in such situations* The case o£ a great po%/er 
intervening to deal witli di^rders or InteTOational del inqueacie® 
in a much ^nailer iiid«s>eisd»nt,, state, ha® of tan hson., treated- ih-a 
similar winner* in Xaw|,_ howsvartr- .*tha ^^Jast^iahility-of tli^- iiitsr- 
vention is ^ properly . <2iUf®t|oh .t®, ha-.dftcid«f| hy^ 
intsmatiwal 

vsntion '<we0«s>t for dsfaiioaf a 'against th© 
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1 ai such actxon unless eQcpreasly per.nictea by a 



:.:ccC'.?ctvra'c=ti racritiate* oe other treaty relation with t^e state 
in wtiose territory the, action is taken, or unless tiiat steta has 
count yuilci of an aggression whitii withdraws ic from the 
..c<up£ius or anti-war treaties and permits military sanctions 
otC^con&t it* (Viriglit’i t** 1925 )* 


loyalty to the state* 


, , £h.m normal degr®» of - government control o£ the activiti« 

of individuals varies greatly amng states^ bat however intense 
or loose the normal control} it becomes more intense in time 

of war* ■ - ■ ■ . ^ ^ ■ •>'. ■. ■ 


Xn time of war or threat of war the amament industry 

and tee production of raw materials for its manafacture are 
'U ni- U'a* ■ ■ '..c cuu’i 

uwally the first ea>nomic activity to the regulated or taken 

,1 1:1: r.,' ^ ; rlyhti teC a * ih : : .-..■'S 

over by the government* Thia is »oon followed by the taking-over 

,\t *-’.*<■( . 1.4-Ci'i WV-U ur UiCts * cucal, vir® tj-pu-. 

Of apDnciea of transportation and CKminknIcaticnit education' and 




IKrrXRAriwh 




criora general t«iic.rul of business and conaa.'.v-alw??. 

:aai' i:ollov» *he last soej nas usually been uie concrol ol r-sl 
Hans ena Kahler, Mfrecii ly3i»). 

The intensive pr^paredneips raqulred by modern umdn 
to brltip about many of these changes long before war begins* 
rot«"i Itarlan ?t9tep exhibit this intensive political incegration 
s.r e -pennenent characteristic Cbanterbachi »\*T»s 1941)* 



1 - 2 : r c * EiiilK I ri 


wuincy >,right (1976) in hia book *Ihe Study of Inter- 
national Helations opines**, *war is the art of organising and 
employing armed force to accompli sti the parj^^osas of group* He 
inclunea tiie praotical, historical, philosophical anb scientific 
studies as the contributing factors to this art (Uuincy Wrights ■ 
1976). At another place h@ considers **war 'to be a contention by 
force or as a social situation (isaracterised by conflict, tension 
and large-scale violence in the relationship of groups** More 
specially "war is a species of conflict CCulncy Wright* 1965). 
According to him, war takes place as a con»equ«*ce of a situation 
where in the 

law (Quincy wri^ti 19SS). Considering ^froa theiegal 
point of viowf he narrows dowa this 'conception by reCerrino’ 
the «itoati©n''i*hich“'i»inmlt*’' fche'pairticipating groups 
a»«d forces • fQulnc:^i' '•wriiht.i 1 9761 ,-^-em3i al so’ * the ' m 
during ihidh two or smra political grmps are usually entitle 


to settle c&^lict.by azaspd fori^ii i^4). writin 
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•a-fj Mbjni.tiv3s wc t±ic war, he reiterates, ..er as & 'lutiiocl 
i;'r:,*rcnta*.iwi'ial ^joliti^rS cr.i^loyecl by the states for estahlisrilng 
•iMVlty'?*:? uy ths states for es'tahlishiog tiicir refutation and 
inflj'>rice, it uuild also he ®nployed by the inaargents and rivals 
to gaun indopandence, by th® national governroants mppreas 
none Stic and colonial revolts and by tiie interna tion&l ornarlaation 



til'” ‘ ^ . • Ti i ( : 

09SM«d!t«imt .|»V, snf|4lol«nt ' to understand 

the concept of «r ■ for hlaf.. war is ■ 


to «x;pand wealth and power by 


on by public force between states or between state's coamunities* 
(Lawrence, T*J«4 '1963)* According to WJt tba existence of 
cufitast end intention are essential for any war* In th® absence 
of either o£ than it may be called reprisals or 'contest* but not 
war- Whereas *^rof* Westlake has treataS war to h® a “cx^nditioii ' 
or stats of govenments contending by £orc» (M*P* Tondon & Rajeth 
Tondohi 1973) • 'It is a legal "sitaatioii iiiiieti pamit®'‘tiie groups 



Another Interna ticoal I»«w eocpert.|^ J*G 


oat that the v;ar 

• * ■ ■ ;-X ^ ' y ?vv’, 




'*,-a » or ..L.«r. tv.o wr r.ore states for the o’; 

krill'”; each otlvir and iT.*:>osint 5 cundltions of aa 

Ktv.. vxctfcx* .jlojdnes- Ha farther eleijorata© v.ar to be a ’•viwlsnt 
UiTwarjh the apptloaticn of armed force, oth??r m^it’Baress 
rao*/ be incider. tly a^^plied in connection there kith Coppenhz'iffij ^ 

?,ej 1.963) • ,;.cme o£ the measures may Include blocicacie, prohibition 
ol' trade !vifcl» tlie enetiy, capture of eaeroy*s seaborne property 
'.ith the obj'Sctive of \-eahening hie ewnt.r.ic povcr to destroy 
hit; capabil Ity to resist v.hich cetnot be achieved v.lthout tlie 
use or threat to use the armed force* tines tiie »ar is a 'fact 
r''‘Coonise*i* the international lawyers regard tar ac the legal 
remedy of self help to obtain sati.sSaction for a kxong sustained 
frun anotiv'r state CoppenheiJTi, tmi 19635* 


those contending by force as mth Coppenheimt 1963) • 


Bans Korgenthan (1969) has considered 'xart to be an 
organlaed violence and an instrument in the hands of the foreign 

i ' ;/ , . 't, 

iW-ilicy of tile state* ■ i 










, War is alK»_ r©gf«rd@d ,to b©, “iiBpllclt in th« anarchj- 

•’■' ■'* ' *'•' ’ ‘ "-r ,>r , -i’ 

of feb® Btatian- ayat^ m» it oaa bm done evay with only 

toy terminating th® exiating o£ aoeereign states* 

' - "'■ I it* s;i-.i ,■ . , . > : ■■ ... 


ir-f'-r) lihe altin'.at® purpose of eacai Cwntsstar.t or oonfca* 

sccnt. 7 roup beino to vanquiah the 0 ’£lser or others arc! ..teisosc its 
cv.r; cv*rid±t.lons of peace* Hie purpose of war accord Inq tc hi* ie 
*u> 4^wn,helTn tite opponent state, end to lm.po8e terms of settle** 
rfi'.int ;,-hich thet state has no alternative hut to obey (J.G* starkes 
1&72)* In tile modern war this definition appears to be incomplete 
as the '^ar now is a contest, not primertlly toetv»en the ana€fd 
forces of the states tout it includes almost the entire population 
of the contesting states, rather it includes, some times, even 
the others, partioalerly the neight <«ring states* If oonoider 
the var to to® the absence of peace only, as atame people think it 
to toe, it may not toe proper toecause the absence of peace may hm 
In tne case w£ tne existence of tension, hostilities or conflict* ^ 
Such conditions may of course toe regarded as the period of fix>ld- 
war* Oi.mil ar views have been expressed by Hall in "Driefout®** 

’.hen differences between state® reach a point at which tooth 
parties resort to for«©i or one of 'them doe® acts of violmce, 

Che other 'Choosea to 'took upon as a breach of the p«ac», 
the relation of war is set up, ' in which the ccwitoatant® may use 
regale ted violence against each- other, until one of the two ha® 
been broi'^t to accept such term® as his enemy Is willing to 
grant C*3.G* Stark®» 1972)*'-- ■- . 



Mhat th& statics have to conserve their assetsf to acquire resourcesi 
to eliminate the threat or to change a ajfe&esti a goveriwi@nt| aii 

, ' ■• y,..„ ,,iiV'-;- '... ^.-.uve hi-.:**:. P'-r '.HU? ij,/ 

mcaaomy dr a geodpoXitical entitf* War is one o£ the wethocSsi a : 

j - , «-;iv f&fc^ is ■■.;! •i.issfs 

hrutai inetho4| to reM»ive antaiBP<hl'«t« l^almer end Perkins in t.h;»ir - 


,,u,r&:*an; IS’32) each o£ ^lich.wcaild desire to “satisfy the 
iuiif, whica lac it to 50 to var or \iAi4ch it develo^jed dur/irn cao 
f-arje uC Uio v.ar Cvernon Van t*y5ces 196£)* Kelson oosarves tiict 
vcr, in prirscipla is “an engorc®nant of action involving thj» uao 
or r.rmed force performed by one state against ariMcI'wr coft 3 titutin:j 
c ,«3 It doasf and anliraitaS interference in die sphere w£ intarests 
o£ die cth^r state • Tondon Ht b» Tondons 1973). The unilateral 
acts or force carried on ay different states against the other 
kiuiout any reaction may not be war bat a cause of the twtbreak 
of the war. So th© war takes place only wiien die opposite party 
performs reprisals through liostile acts (L. Cppcnheims 1963) and 
the state of war does not come into being unless a formal declarat- 
ion for it by two or more states is madei irrespective of the fact 
that active hostilities may or may not have taken place beforaj 
Louiswirth has aiggested that war is "an organised conflict in 
accordance with institutionalised rules for reflating th® 
violence" it involves* war is also recognised as conflict carried 
on by force of arms as between nations or betwsim classes within 
a nation but always intend««3 to "ccanpel the opponent to fulfil 
our will". It is not merely a calamity toefelling from wi'tiiout but 

' ■;.,. ^ V ^ .. .■ v,'- ■' ■ '' ■ i.-:. ' i * ' f !»■ 

it iS} "waged by men upon men for d®finit®| though frequently 


raistakeni objects*. (Ju.neja> M.K.* 1984). It ia fought to protect 


hoo\ ’*Xn ;ern® ilonal ^elafcions have Described ';.ar to be* the 
air^ct ise of emec* force Craliner ^ rerki.r»s* lii'o)* 
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i>eai>ite the fact that sincere efforts have ooen jBade 
by the laankiiid to elia'iii»t» war, it ha» become an integral 
of t£*i uminn life- i*he emergence of tii® idea of tonyil were in 
tlie s-.'-vinked worlc has effactad the nature ano the conte.^ts of 
ci'ie war- ih© events in the motiern world have bean taking jilace 
so r&^icilj' as to impose the change* .m the socio-political set 
up in an unprecedentedly rapid succession- ’*>/hile forwiarly, a 
vmn mi-jlir '«pect th® technical end ©conumic .^111, social amd 
aioral cod® and tiie sch«n« of values whldh he received from hla 
father to last throu^ life today each of these may change several 
times in a single life* (iuincy 'vric^t* 1965). A renowned socio- 
logist, Herace fallen writesi i^eace and war are the facts whicti 


differ formally ratlier than materially and distinguishable by 


d<eir lov.uu and Implements rather than by their Intrinsic qualities 



as human behaviour- There ore endless varieties of violent conflict 


to one 


©oce, 

it %uald appear, is the aggrogation of chronic, diffused, un- , " 
orghr:isf4d dc«sa®tic osnfliot* i«ar is a conflict* acute, ^ organijwd^ 
unifiei'. and concentrated at, the periisheries of the sociaty’s , 
habitat. Chorace, Kail am 1939),. According , to, John tocke ttiar# 
are only two ways -to solve human di»i»te- the one by lew end, 
.other by force and,,*i<ti®r* there ie^no la%> force is the ultiwela* 
ai^ter (v* Adler, Mortljiiert 1963)- me aweptanc* of this vi.ew 


3 1 

, ± 

ceaur 'uj aexxj the legitimacy of war as an institaticn aimed at 
tfculvirr GlaoutGs created toy violence of reaaoiis iu die exists 
IR .5 si-^clety» Pron the sociological point of view, more **viol®nt 
cont-'i tion cannct h© called war unless it involves actual conflict 
arid constitute ® sw^cially recognized form or casa»i with in tXi& 
EO'..iaty where it occurs CCuincy Wright* 196SJ. sinca ciia war is 
a social aistom utilising a regaleted violence in connection 
with Inter-group conflicts (Quincy wrighn* 1965) it has huen an 
integral part of almost all the socisting human groups^ howsoever 
primitive they may be- Xt did not exist as a distinct phenomenon 
in th® absence of human societies- war had been recognised as a 
means of livelihood to get food, slaves or booty to expand 
Hunting groups in wie form of an instrument- 

CicerOj a prominent phllo;» her, has defined ^mr as a 
atata of armsfl Ivsstllity -between sovereign nations or gov«ri»«fit«- 
Grofcius has criticised the definition as given by Cicero with 
emphasis that violent contention may not be called war unl@s® 
it involves actual conflict- 

aernarci Shaw has cate^ris^i war to be a biologldal 
necessity, an effective cheeSe against^ the pc^lation tneploaion- 
tt is, therefore, not a natural calamity hut'll s waged by men with 
definite objectives and Is not-en’-aiis'in itself but an^^instruSMint 
and a brutal method H'/£ich dividsi'-maiidcind^^iikto tiasMrs ahd'sllhresf 
lords and ’Serf S|' Jteiperiail:arti‘aad'''*JwbjNHsta-'capltali«ti' bhd^ i«apw*_ 
victims 'and suppressers and'^^# k^prmBs ^* , t*.' ‘i-'H, 



If «© go into its liters! meaning the ‘Net*? ^ngllA 
c tliiR.vy * explains fc«r as *a hostile contention hy means of 
arT*«a forccfs carried on between nation*! stater or rulers or 
h»TfL-,.e8n parties iu tiie same nation or states the eaploymant of 
4rii:jd force against a foreign power or against apposing party 
in the state*** i'4r* Huffman J^i«dt«rsan in ^cyclopaedia of aritarmica 
has farther slahorated war to he| "the use o£ organised force 
between two human groups seeking to impose ita policy Uj^-on um 
oth'sr"* ’ Aile according to t£« Sncyclopaedia of Social sciences 
th 3 ^' 2 nii «ar is generally applied to armec conflict between 
|.o.julation groups conceived of as organic entitles such as races 
or tribes, states or lusoer geographic units, religions or 
political parties and econoaic classes* Armed conflict between 
states that legally enjoy complete and unlimited sovereignty is 
in r..odern dioaght treated as typically w'ar {iJdwin, b.A* Seligmam 
1965). ' 


Poursean, the renowned philosopher has viewed war as 
"a moral scandal of man because it indicated man*s failure to 
fulfil his moral development in civil society* • on the basis of 
this aaaiutption, he has defined war as *a contention by, force 
between tiie two states* arvS *only organised violenca among 
oonsolidei.ed groups deserves to be called war*} it takes place# 
more often, from the *links tetween thinge rather than betitfeeh . 
mm Cstainleyt Hoffmans 19$S>* ^oKSssean bee regarded ear not a 
human necessity or drive* wdfsere in one kills in order to win*, Mm' 




foundation for th« meaning of_ wary %»r Ctenins 192SJ • According 
to i:.M* “arl-:; {15SS) Lenin was awar® tlsat "warfare is not only'''-' 
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has considered w.«r j appropriately to hm "a contest botwean 
.- 3 t.ec-?!s C-i»s. /artificial iKxlies) and not teetv^eeii. the iadlvidaal «• 
{tMinl^»y irioffmaai 1965>. slatoorating on the sc«i?cao cc h© 

**aE c.jservea Jtiet it is not bmoeasm of man*s need hut tin?, friiiw 
(ino fancies grafted on those needs by society* .’’he tiierefora 

is '*& permansnt condition that requires constant relations 
C.. caa .1 ley iioffiuam 1965)* 

Mars have been regarded as highly varied, diverse ®i]td 
complex vhen considered as a phenranenon* Though inseparahl® from 
t*ie political systmj they are, in fact contimatlon, with force 
of arms, of the iwlicies of a state, a class with in the state 
which nave pursued th«n for a long . time as they were unable to 
survive without the use of force of arms* 


Marxism and Lenial»ft consider war to be "a socio«* 
historical pl-ier»»enon occurring at a difinite state in the 
development of hi»an society (V*D. Sokolovoskya 1963)* on the 
basis of 'he euidies of the Marxist aiK. Leninist theories, it 
may be oarived that "war is. armed o^rcion organised armed 'conf- 
lict between the various social clasaesf states, groups of die 
cuun trice and nations in order to achieve definite goals (¥•»• 
Sokolovoii^yi 1963)* uxosenting on Clausewitz*s dictum war la" 

'' ' '. . ■: ""r'.'.,.!, . ^ ' ■' - ■-='■' .. ....... , ... , ,• . ' 

^lltics contiiaied by other €i*e* foreable) meansj Lenin said 
"the Harxists have aiuiiys considered this axiom as the theontloal 



teat. al 2 » diplomatic! pgjfciiological and economic in 
«no that war and revolution were in continuous and 
3ursda;f ”3atal relationship with on® another* 

Both Marx and Lenin understONcad and in'terproted the war, 
in viev; o£ introducing changes In the socIcn* economic structure 
as a theoretical analysis was nothing but a spade -.vorls and 
preparation for the final revolutionary assault* They characterised 
war as to be determined by the policy of which the war is a 
Continuation "by the class that is waging the war} and by the 
aims for wltid-i it is being wagiKl" and. that the war "itself dcses 
not change the d rsctlon in vnlcli the politics were aeveloping 
beiore tii® war, it only accalarates this development (w'.P.c* 

Fallen I960). 

The military ttoinlc®r» .and soldiers have understood war 
as "the art whidi enaoles any coma'nder to worst the forces 
opposed to him 0l*3« John; IS^J* Tor this, he stiould be conver- 
sant with a variety of aspects such as grand strategy, strategy, 
tactics, armaments organization, discipline, and, above all} 
that is required to aclieve the, ultimate objective* , 

.Field Marshall Montgoraary (1968), ‘Uim famous’' British 
Military comander in his boc^, "A 'History of warfare has «ieilled, 
"p'ar to be a prolonged conflict iHitveen’ rival political groups 
>.;y of arms** He includes •insurrection and civil irtar* al«>0 

his definition but |^M;..i»f...if»9iyi^al violettoe* 



procjuwtive planes, tnm aiisis, ama pirAJoaas of Its foroign 


policy. There ia £» aspect of our aoEistenc® chich is not touched$ 
modified perhaps oMpletely *lt«r«8 by the imperatives of war . '' :^’i. 

Cs.M. ~arlet 1966), cowfienting of the significance of warj he 
tedcitas, Justice without force is important end force without 
>tstice tyrannical therefor® we must combine Justice %;ith fore* 

r. \iv,: at ry.&lj 

. I'-hiie KachJ^velil, coaiAd#r®4'j,i^:';-t©*bef..:*an' act-of/ftri ■ 

renS^i^g .^fafpf.-makii||^t-:ise«»searif to 


th« beslc ingredients of life, food and a secured 
lin, i.ic ;;lsce i.^iich worlced as the absolute neceesitles for the 
prteiti V® iRpfi &a they are t»day» He traced the basic reasons of 
incesaant fitting in. th® oampetition for minimara conditions of 
fat r:!t!?ncee 

Acc:ording to E*>u» Sari®, %hen war cua.®S| it dortiiiat^a 
our lives as it Is like a great mmpmnt, ihich flows upon us all 


church organ, whiaties through the stroats, steels 
8 clinks glasses in barrooms, lifts the gpray hair 
ades th@ class room of our colleges, ’'astlec 
of our scholars* It offers inescapable testa 
s of work and duty, private loves and x-nblic 
al preferences and social ties Cs»K* 'Carles 1966) 







.coldiar ijradsTTf^atals of tih« uis® of attns and to accusbOB them 
*i vict.Ajn lormatiun- ro him "political life v.&& a Btraggl® for 
earvival lietv/een growing and eacpanding organi«»# l-^ar is newrel 
&r>d r* ^casaary* it would establii^ iwhic^ country wss»ild survive 
and determines between annihilation and fuc^ansion* ’.’’arj therefore* 
must ind in a decision* and a battle is the best method of reach- 
ing a quicJc decision! since it would place the daCeateci osuntry 
at the mercy o£ Kim victor (Gilbert, ?ell3C^s 1966)! He made the 
study of -^ar as a social science, dl.-sociating it from the 
considerations of ethical purpose but closely related to the 
constitutional economic and political speculation* '■ 


i3*F*w*. Puller has aurapared the war witii an arc lUta - 
the practice of medicine wherein the effort is tt prevent* cure 
or alleviate txie diseases of human body so should the 
and aolaiars prevent, cure or alleviate the wars which inflict 
the incernatiun bwiy* 


They Aoild understand the war not to, •tal:® it for''" 
jscwathing t» wish to make of it soraething* which by the rsaeare 
of its relations, ^It is 'impossible ‘ for it to be ‘■Cd'*?*c*?ullefs I960) 

Von Maltke,, has deacribed, the war to b® "a foroeable 
action of a.people ^in^ order ^tOj®chi^«l. or maintain ^ a ^^purpos®, of 
state* Similarly |iuoc«h®|^r§ ^gre«fc affeir of 

KXm thet^reelm ^ to safety or ruin, 

a 'thing to be studies with j,®^,trj»« di-Aife^ and^^Vernon, Van ■ 

■Dyke trer.ts .war .to be the ultima t® means which 'the' states' 



to rri®}c« their Kill prevail th® ultiitat® sKpression o: 
■OKsr Ctf'prTssrsj Varij "Dfkmi lf68)* 


Major Gen» D*K* i-^alit o£ th® I radian artny feritc=-;3 in hl« 
liwokj the essentials ©£ Military knowl ©a g® Cl97o)j tliat Ur3 
stody o£ warfare has always beenj a hii^ly coa^i icateci aah juct* 
whPirein actual righting may be, **» relatively unconplicaced cut 
bw t the processes that follow it involve caisplex and of ten 
contradictory proul«is« 


plays th® decisive role for the achievement of 'the ul timato’'’"' ' 
objective of ‘•the'-comiailaory '^8Ul3»ijiiiion''o£''thefeneray*-* 
ed that tO' ellmifiat®' ail ^^sa^ihte^hairtiie r®a'cti6a’'frm "the ^ 
enemy the 'Oswplet® 'diiMit«i»ij^aaif'“^werthrd'^ing''e#''®n«^:. ^ ' ?■ 

aii^iya t»« ',the' ai® df-Hahr# ''t&erefbt^e, i® 
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ac*ie¥e thm ob jectiv® of the Gompalmrf ©almisslon of the mnmf 
tv Ci»r vlll iwt for this the cJlsatming beccwiea the iimediat* 
o^j?C'aiv« %’aicii can be materlalissd by sheddinri enemy’s blood- 
It hs a horrible proposition but if it la not done the en«fiy 
vould shed yoir blood which would b® even isor® horrible. Ihar®- 
fora -as ai'prehencJed by ^oger Jishley Leon«rd,t "one of the SRost 
dtn^orous oc all errors in the proseoition of is tu pemtx. a 
spirit of benevolence in interferenc®; with it (fiogar, Ashely, Leo» 
ntrct: 1967) t,i4usewita stressed that the art of war in its 
hi.^liect point of view is policy* but tx> doubti a policy which 
f --ght battle instead o£ writing notes* rhe political objective 
-’Id the objective of war being canpulsory ©ibmissiwn to our will, 
carrien on by wiilitwry forces of Uie scats, the process thet afore, 
becomes, *a continuation of state** policy by other means 
(Tjwdendroff , cited by v*J* ^ra^positoJ 1954). It can not be treated 
separately in an isolated form but it is a social activity* War 
therefor©, is not an independent thing In itself but we can a» 
and wh'’n ne«ied, have it* war, in other words, is an instruments 
to achieve an objective and not the contrary* To justify this 
aspect clausewit* writes, "war actoally takes- place more for the 
defensive than for the conqueror, for invasion only calls forth 
rasistarifs, and it is not until there is resistance that mere 
±3 war* A conqueror^ is always a lover off peace, h® would like to 

-r-j , Lt .j- - i-.-f <ji' , 

•aake his entry into air stato unopposeds In order to prevent 

. • : 'Jsfc ; O’)'-'*: 

this, w muut choose war^ anfS therefore also make preparations, 

' -.i,. ■ • VU.O't t S-»r. 

that 1»^ in others ife^ls just ttM ’weak or that aide vftidh 


mixat defend itself j wMch j^ioiiXd ii® always armed in order not 
fcc he taken ijy surprise (Carl Van Clausewitsi 1968)* 

Having cs>>ordinafced philoiwptoy witti escperience, 
made Ui© most significant analysis of war in his 
treatxse on war. It includes a critical analysis of the philo«»« 
phical as^i^ect of the war as also its structural part based on a 
^tagnaJLc approach wnich called for the ’absolute war* or the 
perfect wari that grew' into' the total war. Ha also laid equal 
stress on U»e theoretical aspect -dfi the nature of dha war* for ■ 
his war is the transf uraa tion of' atoiwirdity into reality where in ^ 
tli-j instinctive hostility and hostile intention joined each other. 
jiawev@r> v^ir continues to be an act of force belonnlng essentially 
to the £ci«7ings. ft emerges as a reciprocal action which logically 
is followed to tile extreme* But th® nature of war is decided by 
the objective and thereforsi is relative a.M cannot be understood 
in isolation. It belongs to policy which decide its character, 
i'horeiore a grand and powerful policy may produce absolute form 
of wiar. clausewit* does not accept the w«r withcwt violence which 
is a "real busim-ss for the -aralimiiis'" aiid feels that **to intrc^ducse 
into the philosophy of w«r» a principle of moderation wwjld he 
an abtRirdity". for him the can^at is the real actlvity*and the 
essence of war is conflict* wherein “the '•direct destruction of 
th# «n<»ny*» foroas Is pr@doiBiiMint'"'4d’#f*€*'full«ri I9i0'5 •- However, 
he el sO feel s ‘that' the*- war ^♦ha»i|a» ''deal' wiidtliving' and- moral ' ■' ' 
forces'' th®' consiquahai ''04 '''--which- is 'that it -can-'-nsfver'Sttaln 
absolute and -the positifem* thamiora, iiiatiyilll^ ' 
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margia fur tiim accidental | and Juan as much in tiie greatest. : y 
ic'.in;,!. as in tae sm^llast* This statsment hecumes taore relative 
viovod fron. th® realistic angle as "war o9'‘ungs to th« 
gruvinca of social life to settled hy bloodshed* -■ 

clausewlbs has been interpreted as to he the follower 
of &bsaliit -3 or tlie reel war as he was of th® opinion liiat "tJiera 
nan he no other reality in war than the canplete overthrow of 
the enemy CJ*^*c* ?aller* 19605* Mter having discussed the 
ah-Mlutc ano th® liriited war, Clausewita discussed the principles 
that governed the plan of war and its execution which are to be 
in accordance witii tli® objactiv® of war such ass 

(i) To con»iaer aiKl destatoy th® eri«sy*s armed force* 

Cii) To®9t possession; of tiie water i.al elanents of aggreaeion.- 
o£ u» hostile ibaiy, and . 

Ciii) ; To gain puolic opinioa Cd*?*c* Pullers I960)* 

Like clausewita, his contemporary military tisinker 
Antoine Henri Joninl to studies the war frtxtt the conceptual and 
pragmatic angle©* He has accused Bullow of having ©veremiphasised 
the scientific aapefit of warfare though himself stresa.’sd in hia 
military doctrines scientific arguments and at tuie same t-ln.® 
accusing clausewita of '"making all military science impossible 
Ciriton, cram &c A Craig Gorden and Gilbert Felixs 1966)* Mi# 
writings may be broadly categPi^^MwS into those which were mainly 
of historical or analytical aspect o£ war but both interdependeht* 
Ha convi’iic^ that the war, being a form o£ l^raan activity on 
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the aartiij must make some sense# H« did not agree with Marshall 
Be Caye that '“wer la « sclenc© covered with darkness s she midst 

u‘': one does not walk with an assured step" and that "'all 

the iscienca have princlplei hut that o£ war as yet none (S«K* 
larlei I96ij)» He was of the opinion that the human mind has the 
cai-noility of discerning and stating, sfstanatic and successful 
cui'.duct of war* According to him, "there have existed, in all 
ti’nes fundamental and unchanging principles that are independent 
of tile JciiKl of weapon (of historical teiraes and ^ of places) on 
which depend, gesod results in warfare (E*M* Earle* 1966)* He did 
not agree with tlie ^sterns of war as he regarded war to be "an 
impassioned drwia and in no way a mathematical operation (E*M* 
Sarle*' 1966) considering war to be an integral part of the 
civilisation, Jomini believed the prog^ss of war in accordance 
with the progress of the fundamentals of strategy, weapons end 
tactics which symbolised the progress of me:nkind* 
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The mevllest. Informatloa about this r@gloa datas bac9c 
'to tb« times of tbe slxteaa in the 6i±i eantttir]f B«C*y 

lOmn om &i thm Janpadas knaiiii as CKTDI wiui ca:;ital ;..^i£3.,£;wn-iati 
«r, Sa«dlilirat#|, «>if«r«d a major jpart of i,)5ro3-:-'.-;t and 

tb® rsgiou wsa 


r)'-:uOr.,w SrUOY op ^aUKD'lXKHMiD AI-I^ wH«lDSLA*a STA? 

C3etwe®n 9th to 12th century) 


;• 

The Bur^elkhand region C24**CXJ*»26* 30* il ami 7£**'lo* • 
81'''30’^) buunded by the Yamuna in the north* escarped ranges of 
tile vindhyan plaiean in. the south.* the Chambal in the north-wast 
ant:i ?anna-Ajaigarh ranges in the aouch-easti 4a knov-ti aa : 

Bundelkhandf. It comprises of Sour districts of Uttar rratSeah ; 

(Jelauui Jhansij Hamirpir and'Bar^a) and four districts of Madhya 
Pradesi"* Cbatia, rakamgarh* Chhstarpur and ir'enna) toother with : 

Lahar (Bind district) and Bhander (GinAlior district) tahsils in 

■ 2 ’ ' - 

tile nortli-west with a total area of about 54,56oXm • (Pig* 2*1) 


The early his'toity e»f Bundelkhand unfolds itself thraas^ 

traditions* incriptiona and scan® records of @arly and medieval i 

■■ ’ ' ' ■' i 

writers* These sources strongly wggest that the original 
settlers and coloniaers in this r®gi©n wer® th« Gauds traces ■ 
whose socio-cal rural pirafiles •mrm aubaequently obliterated* 




4S 


^naexafi toy the Nandas, and remained! part of til® Kauryas «nci th« 
i till tin entt o£ A*D* 300|- vhen ti» ’ladsy «»stcol i 
tuit'ir r.:lp‘ i'ldi i^admavati CWodern Pavaiya) on the Batwa ajj fciisir 
'jtOTiUcira 'TMpta is said to have wswrxsad this area 
f’aj, the raler of Mahe^catifcar. During much of tlie .-ariod 
tills area rerralaed forested toeing cownonly ■’cnown as CAIJf'iit Btfcrtlm 
From 9th century on wards, the region came under ti» rale of 
Gur jar-i'ra tiharas suwceedoo toy the chandel i'he chaaciela 

i.ere vood warriors am sttniaistrators* -rhey constructed strung 
forts (Ajuigarn arxi Kalin jar) , noble tmplas Ca»g« xaajaraho) 
atd axcr*ll3nt irrigation works* in the 12th cencary a*d* Pacnal 
Deo, the 2ocl'i ruler in aiccession, fought many battlrs with the 
rulers o£ njt.. ’r and Delhi and even, opposed Kuhammad Ghori with 
a large force* i-rithvl whauhan of -Delhi, however defeeced 
hinu Aft^r the fall of chauhan rule the country was exposed to 
anarchy- and ■ to Muslim .Invasions, until the close of the 14th 
century. Then the Bundelas after lAiom the region is known as 
aj^?D«i,!aiAKD fpjijeared on the scec^ (OoveriiReiit Puolication, 
Dletrict Gazetteers, Pt* X, lt'-74*86>. ?he settled first at Man, 
(Banda_ district) a.ihd then -after taking Kalin Jar and Kalpi made 
hahoni their first capital iihlch was shifted to orchha foumsad 
by ’^a ja f^udra Pratap Singh in aba*t 1531* xh© aindelas ixat only : 
consolidated tiieir power tout also considerably extended their 

" - p ■ ’ P ■' ■ .1 

\ G : , p. 

kingdon over the whole region between in Um ,.hQrth' 

and the .^armada in the south* However, sir Singh Deo, the 
grandsoa of she Pudra Pratyap was compelled to acknowledge hieiseU 
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i c’S cn© ^^oglrial ^apir®, but chainps’C Rai, 

Ei«^5-ci uut ia t^h® ragged ttoantry oi ii'iLua rw«fi..'as 
hr-'^ci3S'^d tlie FiOghul rulers* flM gierrilla ^^eriara i^agacj 
cingmzr^ uc the aundala soldiers never allowed toe 
iri^ghLy f'ogauli^ tu get a £im foot-hold in the ragxon* fhe J'-ogiiulB, 
hov.©w»ifT, . rij enjoy a kind of suasarainty in the ragioa* 

i'll!? su.t..3r';;~ uie Bandela soldiers ov«r large arroias ^as largaly 
cue to Ea’tiiliarity oith the terrain Cravim-s) - file Uumielas 

controlled the strategic routes to the De^wan passing 
tur^ur.h this recLon. 

;he great Bundela chiaf, Chhatrasal, v,hu £io!ur».is so 
high in tho regional folk-lores, isras a worthy sun of a v-urthy 
fetlr.'T, Chair.pat ’^ai* He ravaged the oounory held hy hl& eaenles 
in ev?ry direction. Later, he was so much- pressed by the Bangash 
i-v' than chief of 7arrakhabad toat he had to seek help of Peshw® 
in 1734 to defeat him (Govt, uolicationi l^Dfi). ihe karatha 
chief got 1/3 of his territory (Jhansi ^nd dalaun). Chansi was 
wrested by toe Peshwa (D.L. arockaiaas I9o9> from the haja of - 
crchha ana antra steci to a *3uiiedar*. The great Rani of Jhaaai 
Laionibai, was toe wife of Saja Gangadhar Rao, vn® of toa descend- 
ants of tills family, shm-'h&a been cradited as being the first 
freedon- fighter of Indiah ladepandenc® and to have raised aims 
s jainst the British* la declining days of the Bundelas, toej 
sotichern Sundelkhar^ became fragmented into large mimbor of 
petty state® under the overall <toarg® of the central ’IiKdia 
Agency. 






Cz. tnay» .thus* 'b@ ae^n that fron the uf me 

13dJ 'iu dia end at' tiie 18ta century* sundelkhand wea virfajali/ 
a cau]>pit u£ constanc warfare amongst the regional po«sr®-> th© 
Jundela rulers the AMarathaa ami the Rohillaa* The desolating 
effect o£ *«raly predatory- warfare was that agriculture iva» 
tO’ca!!.'/ neglected and scarcities and fimiinea occasionally deponed 
tlio crisis* chandels, m doubty had earlier done a great himani- 
tarian lob by constructing a .lar^ .number of tarikc but efforts 
for tl*n stabilization of eooncmy were made with the restoration 
o£ order ard construction of canals by the aritlsh in iMrae areas* 
The regional econuay has been further strenghtened by ch@ various 
projects and land reform meamarea since iwiap«nd@nc@* ■ . 

2*3 .fit'-: / HY^^IuA jTgrirC v?_ TjllpaL KHAMD 

2*34 1 S£olo..g.¥ » Poar main geological syat«ns represented in 
aundelkhano ere* C?ig* 2*2) 

Ci) The Archean system 
C±i) rransltior-al system 
Clii) The vindhyan system 
(iv) The- decent Deposits 

Cl) The ^yrchean System .is repreawnted ;;by massif uwuidelkhaiid .--’"u,,;;- 
■ *^)ich is largely cmposed -of " carystalliiMi ighiwius and 
m&'Umbtpbic roc0cs«DXh ^pM^lAgioaiiliterataure the 'typical 
.-.rack of this region is s»®pi3*¥ly 'teraied as ^ftusdNsDchaml , 

, ^eias* which is a misiaammrw in fa«t, granite and gneiss 
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er? in x-hich forta'3r protioroina'ces* tT.e 

--'i xn-::r:i5 3unfi '••1>:'i’(r:3?'' .ir ■■xow 5„!€.x.r1. ^ r'’‘'Ti«rxx’.,i.-cv’ jits 

';i;-'xx-Xun t-i; its is irTiKtriva-rjIy ,in :,w ti ^ ‘«„cr)U*a 

V'T' ; t c grr^nit-? ov^'r v.riiuii th»ir?. is a '’ir'-H i; *.ijncr4>v'er»y 

s.s ? -'■edfi t’067|« 3axi®m (?. b® 11 -a vs* ,5 lif. t 

*>•;.?, r.:'''.’-;.i;‘';t; :*r- .'x err:- ;.3rr fiurwd i'li tbe prv(C"‘',5.-5 mi. £'iSplfive*’!'er.t 
of r.on"t3nrt-u:5 -na^rtor, oryatsl by crysu;* , b,/ ayor^-uj'-sr nal 
sff'-'out ^ri«a ntt by mc?{n*ati.c ec*?iur*us,« #xcw«r<iifij to him Uic 
col lea •♦riiaoX xriicitiis'* o£ Kabrei er-s CHai)iir*,/ur CAuti-ict,) contain 
a vaBi-'lvte s jquence of granatise'tion and aapporc hlg vieks* 
*':hin“fcran CJliingaranj a*"*^ l97o) houeveri suqge3CJ5 thet 
best solutiwH of Uilo riddlG probably li©s in «oc«pLiii5 tii© 
grardtoo o£ liundelkhe.nd at having been farnned in boUh the maftfiers* 
y.a./ tlie massif can be considered as truly ounplex V.J. Dubey 
(19*^. ) assigns an age of 2,300 million year* to the regional . 
granites. They are pre-Dharwarian aiKl are next to or ©ven conte- 
mporaneous tith tile oldest Aravalli schists* 


Based on texture and corr.pcsition several typos of granitii 


can oe recwgnised in riuiidelkiiand. wf these die pink fiedsparic 



coersa- grained variety ±a die raost dOTiinaat in distribution afid 
massive in ciiaracter bat gray varletioa kidi "variable t®xtur© 
are also prosent* Gneisses ar^i mixt only to granltaa in importano®* 

rhay very fom medium to coarse- greinsd variatiee and lack apy 

' ■ ' ■■ ' ' ■' ■' ■' ' ' : ■ ■ ' , ' ■ ' ' 'I " '' ' ' 

S^ixad pattern in thdisr, digtribu tioh* ih«,^iiia»a» of - leahr«,.v«rfni 
ar® hybrid whereas that of w®at«rn periphery ar® bedded oh®®| 

«liicn hwi3 been sMbJ«ct«S to external forces from tb* ' : ' ' 
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diraczii^i: and are hence ali^htly faldaa ©re largely 

irec 





C.^; c.a lur aeries appearing in the norchern pare, of Dat-ia 

c..^o£,r~.v;>; and sijav.ar series in .-.Ajawar iahsll of ahhi car^ur 
ci^Lriut. are often referred co as transitional systems 
hf,;v.lrig oaen formed In the post-J.rav*lli or pre-Vindayan 
^rnriod* -iotii of these saries represent sedinentary aceta 
o£ sancis- ton *£ and limestones in which lava intrusions had later 
ponetretad* Bijawars present a controted arranger, nit of 
very hard and soft rocScs- and are chiefly composed of massive 
quartEiue sandstone and granitic sandstones Cri.a* I'adllicotJ 
1060 } • ■ ^ ■ '■■ ■ '' 


(iii) The Vindnyan systaa £oms a girtfle aruand auwielkhand granites 
in e seani- circular fasiiiuo excei-t in che north* Cn tlie 
region, she vindhyan ay stent forms a series of posing 
»ster^.raanc.s of massive sandstone and limestone, which 
were originally deposioad in a shallow ixit extensive basin* 

As a result of isootatic aajuscraeat in the southern part, 
and tecconio movaaents in the western part, massive 
ascarpnents of the vindhyan sediments rose up to some what 
isolate the country of aundelkhand fran the souiii and 
south-west* tio wonder, therefore that these escarpii«nt» 
bacaiaQ the traditional socio- cultural bewndary between 
nortii and south India and play«l an uacceedllngly important - 
role ini^aping the nations history (J*i?* Saxenas 1960) • 
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Janiiielkhand, it is ctiiefly the lower ¥iix2ii.yans wiiich 
.iro ‘:o'and in ciie forra o£ Lnaatier, '^awa arrt ‘s'-atour a-iri'*,? 

\\hile shales are best cevelo^^ed in the oencre^, sencij tones 
,'’re yKi.*o'',«i along the borders. In the nortii«w«st and iiort'a- 
^aea tlv'* systan is covered by Gange-Yamuna alluviaai and 
In GhA soil t'l- vest by Beccan trap. Upper Vindhyaiio ui 3 sre 
.:rofy»aly intruded by lava dykes asvS sills- 


(iv) tie.joslfcs in aurKSelkhamJ are rei-»''»3ent3d oy large 

scale alluvial de.uosits in tiie form, o.; an ‘einbaymant* into 
■d’le grenita country, ih® alluvial sediments are of pi .i'rfinlits 
fid ^aibaerial formations u£ sand, silt and cley» The teacture 
OL the deposits becomes mure and more refined as w@ proc««d 
tov/ards river Yamuna f rat' saitb-oentral granite country. 

-n the souUi the surface is strewn titb granite boulders 
and stony wastes <?ig. 2 . 2 ) 


2. 3a lit ?<. el.i.e£ t rhe keynote of aund^lkband topography is its . 
sneoth and undulating character to thich spate gives th® term - 
* senile topography Cw.H.lc* jpatet 1954). with the axc®j..*tion of 
soutiiern marginal areasj which still retain the features o£ a 
disected plateau, th® entire region -is marked by subdued' top©- 
grayhy that tends to grade _ into a perfect level plain towards ’ 

, 'h ; ■■■' 4 ! " ■'■ ■•■...■ ■■■■ •> ■ V ■ ' 5 ■ 

= . \ r-- . h- - ,/ ■■ ■ ■ ■ V .. , # , 

nordi. The hypsoffic.‘trlo"0urve''df „eiae region show# that about 

' :> ■ ‘ ^ ^ , , , ", I 

I , , , ‘ -V‘ /■'*•».*% P ! 

of the area Is under 3c-Ostt and only 3.'f^ Hivtopy® 45c», tiie reet 
ik bs tween 300 and 45ckf'.. 

. ; The, mwvsmtu 1/3 of the pl*in areai flat 

6?id stances' in ©trottf a land vhlch 


distribution of population 



SNosasd 001 
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. 3ll~acr!c-:d eacaoT.-^nta roa#ily c'e! ir5oa by 
X'. j j7-j c.t'.u 4 jC'iii- cuntoars- The sou th« central granite coantry 

ec i. 1 . ,,er<» ijhi® oacleus and providing the h&smmnz. £or d'B 
en'. lr« oiriwciral Iralld to the regioni v«ri®» in elevation frwi. 

3C'j -.x. 3^%.* Zt iliowa everyv^har® gently usAibting sarfao® vith 
oc*,a&iwnsI Ij £1 6£>tox;ped hills of smooth sky-liri© as relics of 
peneplamated surfaces* The monotowy of low relief of the granite 
country is frequently broken by ^art* reefs and dolerite clykas 
surrounded by vlutiiore of faalderg dislodged firoti them. 

The main streams of the regionj- nafr.ely the tlie 

Dhasan and tiie i'en ..ith d'leir affluents have everyiahere, sp dally 
in Che southj carvecj steep gorges ami -^reeditous rocky banks 
and often descend tiirough magnificent water-falls, sane of these 
bexng 6cw« nigii* ^n enwering the' alluvial plain in the north, 
these stzaams engage chwnselves in active erosion on a very large 

... .. it'.- • 

seal® to form state o£ fh® most extensive and fantastic ravine 


lands* 



vindhyachal rang®, the average’ of' tdbich never 

<« / <4 . V 

I '* »’ ' f' / I ^ ■*'’ 

exceeds 6o€te, ' actaiallf l^|^iha,’^’r«mi^®ondha'':^i^hid.l''of'''.Ife.tia"’ disc- 

-■ ......... H '»p.v.^.:y. .M ,...C.,.,..,..^i...,....,^.,J. .^,,,.'1,. 

rict in the north- vest and approadhep z’larwaf^ #§'#' 

Karv;ar it turns south'- ast and further north- east to reach 


erstwaile i;Jais«^h''’and Kalinlaf’ states* ■'CTie tahlaland, fehich 

r" ^ f'% - ^ • ’.".'"H ' . . ' 

lie® behind this escaiwsent is *16 'to 20km* broad and may b« termed 
as 31 jawar»Per/.nta plateau because off its maximum expanaion in thab^ 


arae* Goolonically, it includes Gwalior#* Bejawars 







The famous Khajuraho Tempi 


River Yamuna at Kalpi : this bridge gives Kalpi the privilege 
of being called *'the Gateway of Bundelkhand” 






sandstones with lava intrusions, a« such, it has rssuitea i- «« 
oxcivacion ur intriuate and irregular valleys or which shading 
cii? map gives no idea. .Uhe cc«uiJon rocks are send stones, li?P3’ 
■ 5 t..ne unc aaelcs which all change their characteristics with th 
cheiiuc in their scrckes. . ■ ■ ■ 


Zv. the was.., th«5 vindhyachal range is very narrov and 

.dt-u.- c. cw iuoloossd hills, rha vindhyacoal exteuds to LalitiXir 

tahsil rv-siX Dtiogary wiiere the 3 ets(»a has Oit cii rough a magnificent 

gt "go. hs elsewherej th® plateau in Si jawar and **anna district 

is cl 3- marked oy bevelled aimn’.its and steep valleys* Penna and 

Ajaigarh rangei *are mare proninences left sea. - 

nding while che 

airroandini parts have disappeared in the prolonged derjudatioh 
Wiiici these regions have undergone {D.N. :<edia« 1961), 


-- snua Plateau terminates abruptly beyond : 

t.12 northward facing scarp of Vindhyachal and Panna ranges. 
■Further north-west lies a verst cointry of granites and geneisses 
co,ering noscly the area of Jhansi, Tikamgarh, Chbatar,^r and ' 
oou churn margins of Banda and Hai.irpur districts. Sub-aerial 
dcnudaUon has reduced the granite country into an undulatine 
acurce of moderate relief with characterisUcs of late mature^ 
landscape. The peculiar features of Smmnm gihworphic interest ^ 
4.n mis region are the long narrow scrra.ted ridges, tarm«s a* quart 
am dolerite dykes. The former are made of'cherty material 
of quarts mixed with mlcrollne^,^.-pertkte and feldw They are 

made of caaiiact and i a, -- . . . 
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f ur tiler strengtheiieti by hydro- thermal metaraorphism aiid by 
filling-uu joi}ii,s Jjy suuaeiiuenc, int*rasa.ve m&ter iala* 
reeSfy ire very *»w«sarvativ®s like fort &alls. They a&ve Sraquently 
iritcrcej^'teu toe couraas of regional atreaniij ana uiareby nave 
i^rwvided suitable sites for large number of ^ater booies and 
SQKii artificial taifjs giving relatively greater secjrlty to 
agriculture* . ■ ■ - 


Bu ndelkhand plainj alao knovn as trans-Yamuna plaln^ 
is node of tlie soft and unconsolidated materials brought cIoiai 
by the tributaries of Yamunai Chambal, aetwa and Ken* Thyse 
deposits extend upon the granite mirfac© for a'bout lloi-aa* along 
Co®’,' longitude* Its egerage elevation. I 3 below 15om* Topographi- 
cally the whole plain is divisible -nto three- east-west running 
belts of varying width. The soath^t^rn belc xs typically a transit- 
ional areat roughly marked by Chirgaort-Garauths-Rath-Matand-Banda 
lin.e, north of which surface bowlders ar® absent while in the 
south tfieir preponderance is significanti _'lh® ^ central belt with ■ 

iiT.perfect drainage ax tends to the southern bank' :©C the’-^'anaina* 

# 

The cnird belt* the narrowest %j£ 'the three, is ‘'oonfinskt- ’along" 




the jfeiiks of Yamuna, in the f orm. of-^.^high prwnd which' 

. -Us# J* ' #» " 


represents the level of the mi 



plaihS 'af' 


.V; 

• ' 


present is "badly cutup ihte^ deep' i^imts. Suc^-!rmi0kM also l'; 
extend along the trite "of the Yamuna«^'•^ig• 2*3) 


^r^A'tMp iif i 



i Bundelkhand is drained by the Ymuna system 


2«3iXXls 

CTimuiia is the biggest atrmm and the Betwet ^en an 


'h5evr:.S:,i,-i av>o 
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2«3tivi Centrality of the region ij»ii«ee 3 on ic the £©«tiar#e 

of a transitional climate between the ■’maritijtn® climat© o£ th« : 

' ■- ■ - ^ . . •• • • ■ : w ' ''m . ..-■, ...v 

'ee«t c6s«t (a%''b£''iahg*IT“liM~^'e'“ar«ai>l« cSntihental' dry 

of climate o£ the west (i^a jasthen) • 


its -'..ro’.ya caries} I'^iiasan it a trilaitary o£ t^v-or c„’5i?'S® 

str-5ar.s are fed by innumarsble seasonat torrents* The r* 

A,.4nh or the Yamunei being 15 to 45m* high does not ponr.ic ti*c* 
dive.roion of its natural flow southwards anti as auch more irapoi'taat 
tnsii fimuna arc,* die ’ietva* Kenj Pahuj atid Dhasan £troar;-s tor 
■irrigation In the region* the average annual discharge of rivar 
Jeuwa i 3 cuwut £15, COO ousacs end that of rxver ’’on xc w.nl/ £c>0 
cusot.K bjc civair i -saaonal, fluctuations are aunor.-nal, e-g. die 
.doo:u.r.:jc> of riv«r ren in winter is retfuceo to taly 300 oasecs 
and in >ay it dwindles to practically notliing suoii fluwsaictians 
undoraii.e Uta ^..ecurity of irrigation. 

ihe u ell-known wetarbotlie .9 of aundelkhand are .ahuj 
reearvoir, barwa ^ager, .Earwar lake, ^iaorilake, .“'acaawar lake, 
Dakwan ci»d iaridiiia- reservoirs, Arhar tal, Manikpur tal,2:ajhg^wan 
tal, 3ela tal, 2?sipurd liagar and a host oc other tanks around 
Manobe* In Takamgarh, die £5aT!0>us tanks are Madan 'Jagar, Tlandwara, 
air sagar and hrjer lake, tn chhatarnur district, C’agat sager, 

Cora tal and cangan reservoir are well-knovn* Metatlla, Lalitpur 

and iaprar are new reservoirs constructed in the po3t-rnd«pnd«nca 

' ' . ■■■ ' ■ I 

*.eriod {?lg» 2.i)* >. *■ 


XIV BUNDELKHAND REGION 
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i-Le ovarage anuual tcsn^aratarea auiidelkiiana £’;:a 
ht;>i Cover 2S c) - The mean annual tenijsreture oi wrel 
in tiiat u£ Jiianai 26.5*^*T3at. tuieir mean montly values 

vary fom their anmial means and conaequesitly thair 
reaves aro ul'^h Cl7»5® to 21«S*^c)* 

The mean anmal precipitation varies from 75«»i- in tim 
nurtii-kcst toa^jout 125tjii. in the aouth-'easti the aver&gtt may be 
taken at Icocru* oi which 9o% Sails between «ltine to sepowber# 

SuT.e nhallow vresterly depressions cause sane winter precipitation* 

The mean seasonal tsanperature is summer varies frati 
29«5 c to 32»0*c but actual tampsratares are much hi^er and 
W'srcury ot ten records 38»o^c w-r more when heat hecumes opprasaiv® 
accaupaiiled by scorciiing wiiids* bistrlct handa often ragiatera 
tn© larg*: 2 at number of sunatrokv^s every year probably owing to 
intensetar roscrial radiation and lack of haainess in the akyj 
being avay fruu uia source regiw^ns of dust storms in tlie west* 
KiglTits ere also i'»t with ternperatur® saldon going below 15#5®o. 

stornis ot ten give the region one or iBia> pre^monsoon showeers 
followed by lightning arid^hail and cause damage to the harvest 
,. arch und April. Relative hiMiiciity during suraaer varies from 

. ^ \ / '■ ■ *- ■ C ' ■■ ■#.. ' 'k 

•■O 40%. C?ig. 2%S) %, , ■; ! : ■: 

' • . ■ : » 

'0lm the a^ent of -stimiierilolha^ by the of , , 

g^li abruptly by S.S^c sivln;; o 

of general relief . the mean during -rainy 

stive h*mRidi--.y -.fcryir^j 






'5r'«Ei 7o » SO';! jso that the weather daring wuly ai''«3 

/.aga.'t ±3 r.Mggy and sultry* July sod are ufoually to':i 

'ra.lr.tG5t months each with abcwt 30cai» a£ rain followed by 
ir. tor; l<jr C15*5cai*J» Thus about TScsa* or ilS%) of regional 
prcciiil tatiun’ls concentrated;, in three eonthe oiilyt out tiie 
;; ontaly 'iidget is 'highly variable ar^d oc^rieious* It is this 
uncertainty \*ich ia notoriously res*?®njiibl« for a large num'her 
o£ £ ami net, scarcities end deluges %hlda have been tiie lot oi the 
're 'Lott sine® times inmemorial* '■ . , 


V* 




Fran October onward to^ f ehruary the weetiier gradually 
crystallifc's into. a pleasant and ii^ioorating winter season with 
average temperatures varying from to 21*o®^ h'ights ar®; 

\ , .. # ■ ■■ ■■ ■ ■ '■ ' I '?■ « 

gre'iuently chilly and frost# occur specially when cola wav® ; 

sweeps 'the region IrciR jmst'or m>rtth«w®st* rh® winter rains air® 

^ 'i ■ ' 

o35ie£icial to th^ rabi,’ crops- I’ro®! April onward tae weather | 

: ■ . I ■ - . ^ ■ " ■ i'.. ■ : . ■ f ■ ' 

rapidly faecwies warmer, and hot and dry season finally sets in- 

' i ^ i' ■■ ■ a ; 






2* 3JV*-, Natural vegftta.tiQiii - 'Bundeikh'and. ' anecxslogically degrade 

■■ ' 1 ’ «■’■'*•, . i , * ; ' • ; 

regxua, has an estimat^, ar®|i' fi^^llion hec^res un«ler ' 

i li i:. r'/lj •' f- ‘S i ] 

forest n-2i4),^ Patches, liShaJt, 


, ^ 4 I ‘ 


■Senalf of 

'S': ■' ' I '■ ' " M J 4 ■...■•! I *■“'■'*" '544 I , .| fv¥j;l |^S|S| .|* S'S.;:':..', 

i© a cceiiTioa trs®, rarorwlia .-. eiifr 

rasl s're mostly in 

. ,. ■ ^ W--' ■ ■:■.' 

ab;»'anc® 'in.Psnhb- and chhatafp4risi.l|‘-%ri9|i|f'^'Afh Jalaun, Samirpir 
and Bancia districts the original. ..conNir has almost oeen re'aovad 


to make room far .cultivatioha' 









iin 



iij 


■ 
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Scrubs and grasses represent the, aeccajdary ^owtli / 
thr .^’., 1 -’jjliwU t; region* riiey are specially extQn 5 i¥e in i,«stern 

x«“T '^3 yu Jalaun, Datia and- Jhansi o*»-ing to dry clim.';.ce the 
:!i.un 7 | surgacej grasses of variois JcluMa such as mural j uara^ 
jinaai ’cartai pasai, dulSi kansj daktty and ganaar etc*^ groh 
x:*ro£ug 0 ly in the rainy season. ’of these aausel, ukra ano ^aar 
are useful for animal® hut unfortunately they all gro^- on olack 
soils* ' ' ' 

Kana is one of the most periiicigua perennial weeds 
difficult to eradicate* Some of .the best known ^assj® of Bundsl— 
khaaci grow over eastern hills. Imoas fcalingar grasses are leased 
out annually and supplied to military centres* There are also 
military grass farms near sairagarh and Jhansi and an average o« 
25,926 quintals of hay is annually cut from these reserves*, It 
is needless to amphssiae trie signlficenc© of the forests and 
grasslancJs in ^^roviding foct<ier for cattle, and as sucli, the 
Imfian grass land and fodder research Institute has been set lip 
at Jhansi- ' ‘ ■" ~ " 


* • 4 Pi ' i 




'■ ' ; .'4 5if’..ra ^-,9, u .ir. a {, .».i 

yuucJt;! kri'-snd soil be cynvJfnls.icly 3 r-,u.:,- 3 C | 

A ; -'v., ' iw. i.i.j wategoxiss* (?ig. 2*6) ' I 

-■<./ ■J.-ilaar, i^oilsi (^^ocJcy soils) ' ' ' ' i 

soils* Black swfils CHar,JCahar) an-i ''Gci c. Yal'l.osif ^ 









soils* Black 'soils (Har,JCahar) and i?®d '& Yellow 
■ no,, _ A-*,..'.. :,- -, -- 










The soil a uf the diatricfc were classified into ihrcj 



ffialn genetic tyipei denoted ass 


Ci) aurrtelkhand type-1 
Cli) Jundelkhand type- 2 
Ciii) Burtdelkhand type- 3 


2-3»vXls yiiK^ra l §s Dianondif erois bed in Panna district lies'' 
between the »ewa ®nd the upper vindhyan series * and upon the ' 
i^^ain-.ur stam^stone* At the tlma of Vr@denl3yrg*s survey there nmrm 
36 local itiau pro^cing diaiftotkis out of which 24 where in Panoa 
state {96 k»i X l<5Km*)« At present the valcanic pipe et Ka^igawan 
in the only source of diamond y th® annual yield being about 

" ' ' ' V • ■ ■ '^) 

30,000 carats and being highly variable* Xhe estliT<ao@d reserve 

' ' - ' .. ■ . - '.. . . ■■ ^ 1 . i' / ‘ ih,l' 

is about 4*62 million carats (I'i^nes of India, birectory and 

' ■ ■ ' ' - . ^ ' U " , * I ' 

Yearbooks 1968)* 


aundelkhend is, »iowev«r, '-rich -in building 'atones such 
as granite, sands'tone and -shale* 'Huaterbus fof'ts and for trasses 
made of these atones testify 'm their ' usefulness for "otrueiairal 
■and monumental purposes, but they are so heavy as the discourage 
distent tranmxjrtation, hence locally used* 


.. i;iv iron pockete, -assodiated with the o%iellors aiv} 

Bijewars awS'-'ihidbr' wesra fur 

■ '.'their ai«a«efStf'^aife'*iie»^-'<fetoii#iii''»ni^^iytng>is abandoaad* Agate 
of groat beauty ‘of the 'Kan/" 
kiio: ■ £3 :53r.cia 3tone (D.t •Sroctatahi '‘'ISdi) • ^ 



2*4* Is P,Q;..-iUlatl.Qin The earlier pattern of populus-ion dlsfcriimition 
in BundelWiand la still dliscernibl® on the map which slio>s thit 
people are more or less evenly distributed in the northern plain 
ever sine© its ocoipance tout In thd ^th distritoucion rtsaains ’ 
patchy in character as the people here rigidly cling to fanouratole 
localities only as a consequence of dissected relief and liapover- 
i,shsc! soil* (Fig. 2*7) 


In Bundelkhand, comparatively toiler densities of Jalaisn 
Hamlrpiur and Banda are the reswlt of early settleraeiic and richer 
soil resources* Keawres such as irrigetiohi improved crop 

combination and drainage improvident have all" helped in increasing 

■■■ - ■ ■ - . . ■ ' ■■ ■ 

agricul oiral potentials and pnim-itted more and more absorption 
o£ people than it could be otherwise possible* of all the units 
of the regioni Jhansi tahail stands out for its high density 
©'Wing to the presence of Jhansi'"ycity idjich is incidentally' the* 

: , I ■ ^ ■— ■ ¥. . 1 * ' ''‘'.K / il‘ I 

most huportant and the only urban centre of conse^enc® in the 

r Iv-r;.* 

ft *4*l»a* quali t ative ^ ^ Attr ^ ji . .ou ^ ^e ^ S^., qion al-, j ^p p u jta feipn t r* i\ study 
q£^ ti'ic c§e group* of pOiAila^tipja iMgg«*t*,.that 32.4^ tiie total 
population aelongs m, the *ge.fp3yyg»|^,j.p, ,,!t» 34. years, ^and it,;.- 
tpX ^Q% of .the . :ji.y... .||^..||||^ 

and agricu.l tural from 4q% 

to <<^1 ^ pop il sa tion^^^^ 1 a aou r fc r c -i • fae 





p«ople of the ag® grofup 35 to 59 y««rs aocxwnt for 22% of t2t® 
total po^alatlon and 57% of tla® total workiaQ £oro®» h v«ry 
»a£H percentage of th® population Is 6o years arid over In age^ 


rha workers as a whol® cons ti. tut® about 46.4% of tb@ 


tot 2 l popular-ion* Ji^ut 31*1% of cb® pTOple are cultivators 
followed oy egrluilmral laboirers constituting 5*3% of tii® 
total wrking force* 'iChe ranainiag are spread over other sectors 
of th-^ economy* rhese figiresj thereforei clearly aiggest tliat 
the ©mployroent ave.'ues are xuot, diversified and even agricaltur® 
is over»buirdened* 


2 *41 2 8etlpl« gt»nfc« I Histcrioai mXiammm strongply miggest that ' 
the systtnatic <xiloiftisatlea'«i£‘'«te^ r«gteh>-star tad' only a£.tar'«. 
th# rise of the Cha^ndal fimQp. rilOG*-. Previous to 

'that it was settled. certain trihas 

as GondSf .i^shwrahas atOir^'.^'^Mi ..to. either 




HHHHb 




1111™ 


j.t" 


rhere i« ouvioasly little link between the hCMses o£ the 




indivifM&l oiltivator and the Sielda he tills 


Vlllsges af the <;!lstriats..a£’ .iliansi division -ere d£ 
Vi.c;, Ai'ii^ jjaap-is anti sises*' me inter- village dist&aca are gC'iater 
here trian id; tit® oange plein* -clastera -eril hcaises are perctied ^ 
an elevated .-si teSf ^the smbstentiei '.na^re o£ .it^ch a£ten lends 
an air oi salidarifey ■gtxm^e^y'VilXmmH' eithated on' V:-* r,i't. 
hillodfCSi pT9s%nt m -iiari^iilte iii>]pAArithce^ -Xn areas inter seated 
bf s^eaffisi 'dispersed 'types di 


.asters are four^ 


w«.! ^'.ul) jewt-'^d t~. three pronged penetration by the people from 


ai«:3ic’;a* probably trans-Yarauna region in the north was the 
£i:.£.t to gravitate people from the Ganga plain* Kalpi be.tng 
fcanci^d between i.D# 330 to 400} (J*P* saxeaa* 1968) and the 
Ttss.v ^3 of liiwigrants progressively mewed soath ward* Plien the 
people eating frtw north cast to am th- west with ctjntres at 
Maaoba and '-Jarwar respectively moved in forests were indiscrimi- 
nately cleared for cultivation and with growing pressure of 

.'W'„ - ,; ; ■ . 

population the use of the resources could not b® properly 
edj»i3ted to the demand* 

The people of the miadelkhami largely dwell in villagesi 
majority of which are small in size and itonofunctional in 
character* They represent a group of iiaad-houses huddled together 
in a more or lass cotipact area situated in the midst of the 
fields* The farmstead type of settlanent is entirely absent* 


■ 
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itk the region as a ycioie there are ahoit oxie iacSce 
iiihahiteiS villages o£ varying aiaes ranging, ixom less than 200 
persons to lOfOOO i^erauna or inore* It. Xb slgnliioaht to aot» 
that over thr@e»£ajt.rths of the regional poi^iletion is lodgsd in 
villages vith 2cx> to 2000 perscma# Villages having leaa than , 

Sgo pao^le are speoialliir mmeroua in anu tiiern part of the region 
Inhere ciissected relief and unprtKiitctive soils favoor dispersion 
of dvel lings as well as the settl€«sants* fher® ar®| on an 
average 97 persons per 1x5 villages per 65o peraoim 

per village and ahoat S persons per hoisehold- The rural haise 
is print tiy« in appearance irregular in shape arid oaide in 
construction* It is usuall;^ wjall and unhygienic* 

la r.hape these dwllings differ considerably! Iwt in 
tiiiir general gruiruS plan cirey are roayiily rectangular. The 
tltatchetj or tiled roof rises in the centra and covers the parallai 
walls at an angle which varies from 25® tM> 4C? fha construct-^ 
ional material of their \mllB a««l roops affirms their ovarwhal*- 
ing dependence an the local rescurces* Walls bxq go'oerally mad« 
of laid or barnt bridks* Xn, Shansi division oat of every lOOO 
hc&isast .approsclmately, 856 have mud walls and 142 burnt brlt^ 
walls* iRoffing material varies fro® place to place iwt the regi©» 
as a whole is chiefly cdaaracterised by imid tiles prspar??d from 
clays collected from looal tarife beds* Xn Jhansl division 923 oat 
of eve:ry locxs house® have tile* or s^ooe «lab®| or both* ■ ■ - 
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msphologically it i« posnibl* to diiac^rsi « kind cf 
rou^h saning j.a toe laiid use pAt-carn o£ BuPdelkiWind 'vi.llms®. Zn 
general to« iiuclmis toe village toe A.baia4 area ocoipied gy 
f»ni«r« dwellings, eato having one or two neaKi txmma lAaose 
oiaalative rienae growth often signiff toe presence of toe village 
when viewoo frsaa tan© distance. Abadi i# often errounded ©a one 
or aidasi uy an oreSierd sono of aango groves -;vh-lle o..i toe 
other «ic »0 ia a'le tori': fringing toe village, isayojsd to-sae lie 

' ■ ' -V. '■ ■' ■; '' " ' ' ■' ■ ■■ ' " ‘I » ■ 

the field* given cu graa.a farniing often cut « cross h-j a tongue 
of village fortsta or radially penetraced by cart arac7:a. At toe 
<»iter frin^ of toe village is toe son® of pasture land celled 
tlaijla which also act as to® boundary between two villages. 

2-5 if 

2*5*1 ^lamsXSuMX > The boundaries of aundelkhand for to® purposes 
of toe present resoarch work have already been defined. Turning 
now to toe topography of toe region, namea such as toe Vindhyas, 
ciie s3etw®j too j-liaseui, toe Binai the JCcna arid tli© Yainufia cc^w® 

■’ ^ ■ ■■■■'■'■ ' ’ * <' '*Wji t’ '.I ' f 

casually tc oir rjind, fonning, as they do, too i>/crp and t'oof of 

' - " j. >‘ I . 1 , *'1 

toe region under study* ' ' 



. ,, , rh« viiifctoyas conatitut® toi»fi mountain rang® sd, . 

t5»e TfjiT- ■■ ■■ ■■:■•;'; „„v., c £-,j, u.?- 3 *'/c o&s 

of ©rici jnt cia^s iuraiias 2 , 1 ^, 1 2 ). ro ;; treasure of 

irwian mytoology has ■ praservad a iMautiful layto personif ylag ' 
to® BKsuhbaia mm oarra^ag i&s att^apt to obstruct toe pa to of 
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sur 3 f«f R«± Agaatya to cross to tli® msatb. and so afe tii» , 

as’-tirig clia at&^ipc. was postponed till ills return* Xbe Rsi is 
yet 'to cross back* Symbolically the my tb, represents tne stage,. 
of jurytn penetration south of the vindhyas* It. finds frequent, 
incricion in ancient literature (M*R* Kale* 1924) as well as , 

inscriptions {Spigraphia Indies* 1892)* Plol«y*8 *o«iindon* i# 
tal':&:i for th 9 ,Vindliya 0 (K*li* Agrawatl* 1973)* 

■f he Yamuna is certainly the Kalindakanya of Kalidasa 
CPaghuoans* I96l>* Kaliwii of iiran stone pillar inscription ctf 
bUGiia^P» (R«B- Pandei 19S2> ard Kalindafeanaya of Khajuraho _ ^ 



mSm 


IHnHI 


^—i H 




atone inscription (R*B* Pandey* 1962). The Betwa is the Ve.trsvati 


with modern rhasan Corming boindary bet^.een Jhansi and Hamirpir 
districts* Modern Kena falling into the Yamuna is Karnavatl of 
former times* . . 

'flie region 'is ricTii'^in romantic remains of the paot'' and 
lot is yet to be redeemed 'from "the rava^s^'of fixr«e an^ rogues 
of the antixsie world* Very few provinces 'of iiwia can boast of 
such large legacy, in the few® of painted rock- shelters, temples 
and sculptures* .one is bound, ico.ioee the ..count trying to list . 

cl*' , k A •* # *,« f 4., . • k a- 

them* 1. portion of this ioonio «pid. Ai^ehitaichirai material has 

r.T- . ea ;r.T.a clra.€i.i.t*.o?t, ■ , 

no'w b'ien transfer @d to various latseuias . ihd its thorou^ study 
is as 3S ^tial ,,„to recr®a,f:^|,...^^a,|^^igi^a44fa, o^., .'the.. region in 
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l> 0 «crii»®d below, therefor®, ®r® almost all the notabl® 
artiiasolC(!?ical sices of auadelTthajsia with, an io<^a abait thair 
goograx^hioal location and a brief accowint of tJae anti^icies that 
still greet uc as placa* some snch, sites o«iie to lighc in 
coarse of* eatploratioas undertaken for the jpur^joses o£ th«* present 

‘a’ 'i 

work* iien,(» they are yet to acquire place in the archaeological 
map of Bundelkhand# Cfig* 2* 8)* - ■ 


2*5ill-ai 3.ilhari at Possessing a beautiful location in the midst 
of a vaXlay and situated at a distance o£ 45Kms* from aanda 
town, th® village contains the remains of a small stun® temple 
standing on tee cop of a rocky hill locally known as Bilharia 
matea. uansi sting only of a sanotum ar^ a portico, tee taaple 
appears to iiav® been;-' dedicated to visiWi as his figure can be 
noticed in the lalatabimba of tha^ sawstum doorway* Profusely 

% * ” V 

ornamented, as" were its'‘'c»*teSf facets, tee caryinga conta-nad, 

.V" ■ — ' ‘t 

according^ to^eunhih?^ia»>^_^.|ifUres of "cajalakaml, 4aragauri, 

' .v-^' * " ■ 

/xdhanatiscivara afid sarasyati. CJircjhaeological Survey Reports ISte-S) • 


2*5sil«bs aaj?,,y5ailai..&a* iai«»ortant evldenoe la available attesting 
fcs ics early habitation* Accompanied by Sita and baksaaiana, tord 
Uy:sl n,v-vj of Iteian tradition, csm-j r ■'>.»:; t t:As, 

*ir,sr;y-nu''3f2 peak*, during the pericwS ©f .his exils* sicuatad on ‘ 
tel? t bank of the Paisuhi riy«r# at a dietanc® of abaut’ 70Km». 













Fig. 

Yami, Lokhri (Dist. Banda) 


KankalT, Lokhri (Dist. Banda), 


Mesamiikln. Ixikliii (Dist. Banda). 


. _ ^’'ig•^. 12, 

KaiimarT, Lokhri (Dist. Banda), 



thm v«l»ilci %ih© aang it« praXseis in ttie foliating 

mr6»t ■ ■ ■■ ' ' ' 


hilli tiiiera all. clay iongi 
The lapwing* » cry, th© ico41*» acng. 

Make all, whp lie tan, gay- 

‘/.h®r® 111 4» fresh £«ir to see, " 

where elephants ana deer roam fire®*. 

(Srimad Balmlki fiatnayani 1951) 



liie Godavari o£ the Lesser Spic has been plooed a few 
Jems* to tlia south ©£ chitrakuta (»chaeoXogical survey 
1903)* Barring a few sculptures of early medieval times sdatt-i'red 
in the vicinity of the village, wa hav® nothing to oar pur^ae* 

■ , ^ : ■* . i ' ' 'f. 

little away is Dashratha^^t preserving among its carvings 

.. . : ■ ■ r . ^ ■„ ■■ ^ ‘,1 "t 

figures of Jesasayi visnu, Fahisamardlni and Surya* 


t*5iIT-cs G 9 , Q c |a I About Jots* away from the hi^ road leedlhf ' ’ 

m 

frtwi Kari«i tc 3«nda, th® village waa 'noted by cunnin^Mfflr' for' "- 
two temples CArchaeologicat survey Report! I SND3) •' Of them 'th© * 
lar^r he identified ®e dedicated to via«g and i^ie' '’©mailer to 
Laksmi, baaing his reading on the figures occupying the lala-tabia^s 

■.Q.. - ; 1- .. .a- 5 .-.rfw. ( .ti '.at''! 4 a 

of the respect! %a ahrlnes* , , 

V. »r, ' ,> 01 * Jo .4V i> » f*f -tvr*'*, 'I I ** / 


a.Ssll^ds Ke laniar ©' i "'■‘Mdhtlont^ a©'«udr*kdti' in'Kuma-Phranavii^* 
(Rurma Puranai aiwi'tiapen 'to »»" ©h 'aliOd©' ©#: slir©, • lt« very - 

■ham®' is b®liev»d'"-tso‘'ha^ h'«©a ■iliHciv'adi fraR '.Siva*® activity mm 
ICala or TJsse iiiMsii%‘©v©icythiilg[ 'World- to decay (Oar®).*. ' ■ 

tiOiAted at # diataho© ’tff’’ SSiihai-Viraia'AatiiSa/ toifh i:i latituc'a 
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T«pa«ffiB thane© taping toa<4t to tha Vi«aic period according to 
t'.'ilson -aio Co^vjd Che foirsding .o£ the Sortre^^s to th© toecinning 
of the whrlacian era CArfAfieologioai Surrey Reports 193?) • T!he 
icaleosri occupaciun of KalanJIara 1» placed In the mid- third 

century and the event 1* regarded iaporuiirit enojigh to h« 

'■ -v 

coTOWiu rated by. the foundation o£ an, era* 

ae/oad doubt is the sacred character of tii'a apot* it 
fibres in tiie-Iist. of nine holy places of northern Indie- A bath 
in the tank iasid© the forg earned religious -merit “‘qp.iivalent to 
'the gift of 1000 cows- In tradition the ‘"waters of Eurhia Tal are 
supposed to have cured king riirtivarmaa of hi© leprosy (Indian 
Archaeology* 1905) • The ®vent| if truej^ mist, have £ur'th-ir enchana ed 
public faith in tha holy character of Talanjara- The Iciua is 
echoed by trie auoior of Mahobakhard as well- (Mahoba Khund* 1976)- 
By the close of vahci«lla period a regular festival in connection 
with pilrximege at Kalanjara had ibeen instioiced finding frequent 

mention in the dramas of'Eatsaraja (Hahoba .<har^*- 1W6) • 

,1 , - ■ I ! : 

Ar.png the antiquities surviving at the spot notable is 

■ . \ ; 

tiie liilakahtha, temple of 'Lord Give- An octagonal Cave in shape 

with a candella wf ndapa i.«i'’£ronti"the tes^ple contains represent- 
ations of- twin- river- gode»»®» and the divine pair Hara-gauri, 
idiich have been doted to the rsupta ®pos±i* worthy of notoi further^ 
era r^jclc-cut representations of Siva, Parvatl, aanesa, and '"Er"*''di 
ntar a reservoir now known as Hankaeana-Kund and a colosWl ^ 
Kalaijhairave, :i©saaayi vlsnu and Varaha near lak^ '•e-'^-.^sagara- 







the total nwruhor of icon# may wall he a is^bonaaiid* 

m£ greater ijnportaac® and deapar signlficancej however* 
i« epi graphic ©videnca r®cov®r©d here or r«£ erring to it^ tfioo^ 
fo-itid el severe* The earliest of inscrip tiona coses down fros the 
C^P'ta period C Ardfiaeological survey Reports 1903) • The place tuat 
have acquir«sd political importaace hy theni if not earlieri since 
the date consuming it# Kalacuri occupation is yet to be con£iias&ed< 
The Pratiharas do not feel proud of Its possession v-.iersas she 
w^nttellas do* Tf' *sarahd copper Plat® of Bhoja CEpigra^-ijia Indices 
1E92) . icalanjara is merely e maiwSala heack^uarter tot ichajaraikj 
c ton© inscription regards its conguest as singular success of 
Yasuvarraan CEpigra^^hia Iitoioas 1892). This fact stands farther 
confirmed by the title Kal an jaradhipati assumed by the Candella “ 
icings from Phanga onv^ards. ,\e are i»t iiure'if Kalenjara was ever ^ 
the capital of the candellasj since the royal records and locail 
tradition mention I'hajuraho end Mahoba respectively, but the fact 
of its having been a military capital is too obvious to need'"'''^ 
confirm© tlon* Ae nusllra invasions of Bu^elkhand ’mainly* etead 
at c®i)turirig ?ialanjara* The conmandership of Kalaajara\ias a 'rare 
reward in recognition of signal service# and the reveme o£ oiie • 
willoge was fixed as the salary of that functionary , iisho enjoyed 
the title of vi«l#« Cspipraphiai lii^l4haipl8»»)t,,;,M*lanjara ©wed.thi# 
military, iaiportaiKt*t»,.it«;,»|-«faitiii aictintaimiu# ,positicn cawand-' ' 
Im * very.wi#! teflfcted in'' the 'myth, 

alreacy .itc-ritioac'd,, inscription#, a# well., m : ^ 

tha K'najurahQ ..recoriil;:. 


(Yasovarm»n) e«»ily c©figp@r»d th® Kalanjari ' 
mounw-’in tJnie dwelling o£ Siva i^ah is so hi^h diet It 

imp«dt3S! che i.rogreas ©£ th« Sun at mJjfl-iSaf* 

14161 Daver im worth of .-the atcnryi aarreat in cont«- 
5Vorary oardic oirclaa a»aS off ariaf an acoount of da.* oi:igia of 
dia Candellasi Kalanjara figures prcjreir*ently in it arvi ;-iEWi«vatl| 
dieir aramriauic ancestress is heliwad to have sliif ttcl h-ire frai 
Kashi (Kahoha ichamii. 1976)# 



2*SJlI«eJ l^gkliri * sicuated at the ru^rthern foot of the Virsdhje 


hills at a distance of 9 kms* t» the north-west of r-abc 


the village containo,a mmber of sculptures depicting virah*, 
f'Jraimhaf Ganesaj and^ Shairava a'aong others • An tmpor*j.ant discwory 

■ ' ,*i: ' .; , ' .: ■' '*% ' , ■ ' ' 

of utffiofit interest i to. US was nu»d«'' about a decade ago u'i k:* 0* 
aajpai'whd chanced ’'tlpon a’yoglni centra near here assignable twi 
eighth century A»l>* impm- dhreniclf* 1975)* la all, tiwruty-iirui 
yogiiii icons have been found meriting mention wiong meia toeing 
representations oi Aindri vainayaJcii Yemi'^ irig* 2*9), iasi'j! 
Kahkali (Fig* 2*10), :^agi, ^ejpsulchi Cf igT 'and 

;:auraari C?ig- 2*12)* of ^^ithic 

ra^raseawtiijiis# ' "'^v* 


2.S*if™.fs situ'e'ted'on. a Wf^lj^Cie&lii^f h.li l ahc*) t 2C1 

.i .1 - ' ■ ■ ■ ■•■::'■. ..' ‘ . ■ 

... ■■ of .Xal-ahjara, the fort .c<e&r.u t r. .;• 'w: 4 . 

aad i.s ovar grown witi:i liingle. As already noted, Karpha is among 
■Sih® eight forts assigned by txaditibh candsltas bat hard! 





Temple Group, Mau Suhanin 
(Phi. Chhatarpur). 




i-nta^resting it is to find that another village, also 
knoi^n as 'f^asin aiiaut 7 lOns* away from 3and®, is an ancient sit® 
as is evident in the antigpilties scattered over there* Aaona 
sailpmros tvo representing Ganesa irad .Duroa are worth-noting. 


' Our survey of lianda ‘dis trict is % m »#ans -oam^let®' 
and saise more sites could la*' n«a«d^'ltni! ^scrl^jed In addition ^to 

covered atov@,''tbt «3iay 'hitieiilif add’ to wiiaft® already know^ 
’/e couln p-.;ss'on noting ohlf' nAfeSi*- yailani,^ Laudi and 
Gairaha. '■ tvt w-iiv. ^ 

■;. , Q£ late, a new sourcd'hiui esaerged fair q£ 

history, ^.ock-peijitings cam@;;Ifco'i|’^t'"^ Jaut'-iicir vela® 


cv&ilabl& belong to t-ate-kedieval period (Archaeological survey 
** ©ports 19035. ' , • 


2.S;rx*g* 2^^ « Lying al»ut 40 kms. away fron Sanda on hi0i 
road to iCclanjara the village is dotted with ruined shrine® 
iisdice Ling tiiat the plac® swist have been a populous city in thtes 
^.ast. Located in latitude 25«ll®a. ,and longitude Lc.44®S, the 
tillage ha^ a wealth of antit&iitie# belonging mor. tly to she 
csndella peritx'* Tieeding note for u® is Ratanana'Jia tesnple, buried 
in a thick forest and standing on a hill ' overlooking verdanc wockIs. 
It is locally known as Ca nda-Mahesvari teiripXe. Another shrine 
dtaKlicated to Cnnssa stands hard by the village witsi a twenty-four 
aimed colossal iir.ag® of the ale^hant-haaded god* In sexay suilptur®, 
lying aouit uie village, we have ic^ns of cattunda, ilanumaiia, 

J^rsliTha, Nandi atid Lurga. . : < , p . . 



in th® picmr® o£ wif »ocletf and civillMfeion 

•‘.s waly racsDUtly tifiXng ,xeoagiii®iNl*i Uli© psroal®m ofi^tiieix sfetiag 
is sciffntif icaXly ts®<dcl®(3 •UiMDBicl.ar! thoiir ’woicfcli e® a aiM'X'c*© 

a£ Banda district, is oti®*fO£ th® ricnest in cur ar*© as 

r.s 5 ardr. ^jaintod rock* shelters* These na tare-mad® dwellings of man 
are as 2«r-f lung in l©catldh, as, the f TOntiers of the district bat, 
a3 guixi a woilc of art as’'a3t© 'Sdulpisaral^ and arcsiitewiaral r^nains* 

•notable aKong the vlllagesi in the viciaity of which the#® .shelters 

. ■ ■ .'■■ > 1 - /...' ::. . . h . . . ...' ' . ■ i 

are slcaated, are sorhat, Kariakund, B&rgarh| VarH:t'%iid4f I'laatoaraa 
and whitrakuta* ierhat a cart without wiieels is p-aifiLed .toeing 
drawn toy a sin-1 e ox. The occupant has an uptorella shading him. 


2.5* rn-as * i oca t^^in la tit*id<*' 14*5 1*^1? and lon^ted© 

/9.5fc. the antiquity of thl$, .%mi^l'9»^u»yin ham:%&mn taken baWe to ' 

:: .' .;/ j . . 

r t©l«ny-’wliOB®^*Kur«^rift«« i«s inclined to identify 

' 3S> -^■'l t V“ '' 

with rmajuraho the; 

available evid^<j^ pj^rt 

recenc reaearch ia^ta^!4’u.^l0..U;4i^das forested 

rejiion^>aa^th* to unUl 

til. _aiid.Ha a iw 11 1 ,. 5Ji.fr -. '•'fefA.^SWSA:'*' »— >5*.nat‘«i' ' K. a • « 

li'rl). Ths'pdiiic i«tf«ryt'si«^if4(Cigii#aa i^'imows th® plac@.w®« 
■■■■■''’ - ■ ' ■■■-*- t'c toy th4 '^o *i^iiijie their r®t.igiciis ’ .• 

f'riCiiUiTiaats anc a good deal ©f ihteradtioh toetirtren th# trihal© ai’^ 

'..r'i; .li-'V® followed. ,,.,/'iy. ', iv ■'• 



BrShmanical Temple, Kundalpur (Dist. Damoh) 















• ^ In «pigrii3hic r«c©rda, from the place, the 

S?tn«!{:rlti,3wci equivalent- Khar^irvahaka- of the ojsrrent'name 
fic!ure«5. Taken literally It stands for a place having a grove of 
0at«-ijaIffls« Cunninghiaa did notice a few ihen he discovered the 
filfce, thmqh tm% not a single date-pal* is to to® seen hare, viewed 
irom tiiia angle, the iwne C£tiid arise anyttiere and we aiioulci aot 
oe 3iir...ri.3aci to wiance upon a couple of less known Khajuralios 
in t-ie area oc uir study* . 


Kha juraho' is ■verily a^' temple-town and out of an uriknown 
num^her sane twenty-fiv® have survived the icoiteclastlc enthusiasm' 
of early-medievel invaders and cyclic tempests of rime* re have 
seen that a curious myth is reaorded contemporary bardic 
tradition seeking to explain tiie origin of the tandellas* It 
touwii the , n®r»;aeaon of F'’hejareho tetaples a a tell putting 

t'ieir total at eighty-five built by the founder ruler oandravarman 
to expiate for tne sins of his mother rtamavati. a little later 
in tiie s&me work tlie bard has credited divine architect Visvakarma''’-' 
with Che raising of 'feliesQ magnlfioeat mottimeiits- (Hahoba • KhandJ 
i»76). It goes witlicut s®yinf'’Schat thlsv traditional account has 
hardly any grain of history 'and . le*ibasswi only on bardic ima don* 

: ■ To© well-known are these temples to any elaborate 

CSC scrxp cion nera^uSven since:*- their disc»wery ■ volitminous and- 
raetioilwii. s coverage 'frtai every "ooneeivabie angle 'tiiey. have r-- 
r8ceiv3d trid the scholarly eWorld :.4esf it- to arrive at unaniisoue 
meaning oi -the er©tlc;--sgalpl»jfei«h^fHliac<^ hh' their- wal ls.^^dlrowiM 
a challenge to generation after". gener'atian.' of ^intellectuels and 





h«v« » 


' .-, •■.. 'A.,-/ 

'uV; i.v.-,-,-'.! 'In date Is the r'Dtv.var!:.;-. t-;:: 


a? l:,ing r*haagac'eva« ^‘^vc? Car c.:' .V ■ ■:• 

in ti'io a®n.«tafn Jina figyire* seated in the doorlintsl, . tii« 
fcatple is hardly di»t4n®»4l^iai«, ^the Br«i«a*nical ' shrine® 


art-historians* a point wsrthnoting in thl« regard i# iron- 
racot^riititn o£ ’ihajaraho as a ^I'foe of 'pilgriihege* It i* a little 

v;'- • t ii, , 

»ur^risj.ttg d'iat'tt to^n possessing ae^lj thirty 


th« 

list 


t be out 
taa 


»nc; shining di* noc 

A< ' % ' ,< i \ ' 

Status* As 'early-in^iaval arw3 ©edievai; 'ilorlter 
of coat*-; porary tirthas cunplstely ignore XhaJ 

iw " 

. .. . . K . ' .... 

, . A bi.rd*s eye-viewiof ::^© eJItaat. 

,. . . ' ' : '■ 'It ■ 

I'' ' “ j' '■# ^ ',V I' . 

of *.lace here* :'arlisst among tiles® ..1# 1.0 

1 "S ■■ ’J, ’ ■ ' ;‘f- y ' * . 

Cwnsecrat-r^d to sixty-f air. yoginls* Nesxt in cUroaolwgip^l^Q those 
o£ Brahma and, ialgaan i’ahadtva* of v.hioh the Earner originally 
dedicated tu vij»n«i*'"kll tEeae v«ra Iwiit, ohoiXy or partly of 


granite* : . 

, j.ihUk : ' 

. - ■ . ^ iv.. 

me Matangesvara is regarded first a-.’.ong uk sarid- 
3 wn» t^smi-’les* It la a ielva shrine# fhe ?Varaiia terij^le i$ merely 






, . 

a manua^.a c^anclin^ aji four pill it'd#, 




K ■ I 

— . - tiBlL.il ea ia tiie Lalcusnana 


. r, , ol; wng m s & i,rmt sahet- & t^ns ' t am. 


C?ig« 2.13) belonging to thV -UandUsra rresoda 

• . ■■■-■■■' 

of the paiacaya'tanu, '-.variety e .i®:: 


'-'r. r, -..L on groi-mds o£-« 


’ h -i.. 

fr..i’jhed -.v.i'- rerln o.: 







SiiphanlTda Lokesvara, Mahoba 
(Dist. Hamirpur). 


PadmapSiji Avalokitesvara, Mahoba 
(Dist. Hamirpur). 


Sixty-Four-Armed Camunda, Mahoba 
(Dist. Hamirpur). 
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sta'’;di‘^rr et sltJSf showiag thereby that the artists anrf 
rrc:'’i t'jwt.i' 2 ii^il&y«sd in the making of temples >.'ere the same 
irr-"»Bpecc.ive cE the 2&lth for ihich they were to wrk® 

The viswanathe Is a Sandhara t«mple o£ Jaiva affiliation 
art? panc£!y3t.-..''i-3 in ntcure- It is datable to the year a*d« 1002 
or ui-j bai'i* or an inscription now scudded into the mandapawall 
(rpirra., hie iniieaJ 1892) • ' 

Ihn wa'';aaainbi and titragapta are nirandhara prasadas 
a«Sj.gaaole t- u.a rirst ‘luarter of the eleventh oen tar y. The i 


forBier oE the t i,e£ originally dedicated to visnu. 

The largest and liftiesc as well as liio moot magnificent 
ar.d marvellous it uio ■'landariya Mahadeva* Varil/ a gem of erchl- 
tecuir,: ^iun a treasure o£ Xncslcalahla soilptural weald'll it hes 
been datxi to tine r>4>cwad quarter of the eleventh o'-untury j^*D# 




To the third tjuarter of the same century belongs th« 
Vamana tactile end slightly later in date is a waina shrine 
det'lceted to T.crd Adinatha of i<hlch only the sanctum and vsstiliul# 
curvive nov> The Javarii"*!* a small v«l Improper t-lonesd nirandhara 
pra aada consecr'a ted'"' to - vlsou . 1 1 lii ^placed %n ' '"the 'period lOTt i loo 


A.D, 


M9- 


-fe-tl ; i f* I,. * -A 


\ r .'sr,'; : i| -I £ iti p.vT p;|;f 

ending ^at^a distance of 2^ jobs* frost the Wt&X'sx gr^^up 
?r Vis mi ten^lS' now ^nowa as caturbhuja tam^,.la» 

.:-ul urh well-carved image o£ dsa rcj? rr/-; 
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raswibling tha Javeri in many of ifc»-ardhiitectMral faatar®#, 
tnc ten^iile is ^^lacnd round about ,A*D. Last of ch» llr« it. 

Duladaoj a iaiva shrine v.ith a Saptairai^ islan aaid placed in the 
second quarter o£ the twelfth cenisjry ' 

ihe Ghaatai tmpl®,' $o <!ia.led ©wing to -dm chain e.iti 

'>* ’.t 

ball motifs carvad in bold r®li^,oa 4t».’'talli elegant pillars, 
ia fcia £rasi«entary shell of a structure belonging to taa ^3aina 
faith (Pig* 2»145» wnly an erdhaeanSape end "a !aaharn«Ki..apa st^.’xS. 
in situ resting on £»Air ^>iUers* . It,is essign«S'*to the e id of 
til® tenUi ceiioir;^ , .i* - '■ •» 


the dating of .the taaples (archaeology ' of :ndia; 1959) 

^ . ^ ■ ■ ■ I 

dwiie above, shov.s that building of temples <;<»vr»en.caf at Tha^^raho 









ne fact.' that 

r • ' 


„*i ;.r fact merging from the survoj’ ^ .'■ ij-nx!. 



iii 






i-ff%it •’ 7 » 








Q.' I..-.Visnu, Rahilya, 
(Dist. Hamirpur). 


Temple, Baruasagar (Dist. Jhansi), 




Double storeyed Siva Temple, Urwara (Dist. Hamirpur). 
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Khaiurahfe wltift orUiodox and immr&^<xK aalts iliMrlehlnq side 
bj side* ujecoirsa, even otberwisei li^lan history record* vesy 
fw i.muia\jin wf religiois intolerance loct sets Khajuraho 

ni^art is that it was held in equally high ®at©«i by all eh# three 
ffiajor religious systems of the ttee and .the kings not only 
p®r?t'ii.C‘:3a cfiia coexistence, hat encouraged it mm well- ’ 



The living together and evening closer contribut-ad to 
another significant developKent in the history of Brahmeni*®* „ . 
The idea o*: .-.•orshlpping all the five principal deities together 

^ineci ground shaping out in the form of amarta twit in which ; 

tiio chief principle was to offer sinful tar^ois worship to VisnUf 
Siva, surya, Gakci and canosa* Culmination or toe oalt can be: 
seen in to© pancayatana slirinas that contain ftwr aubaidiary 
t«apla3 in corners of tneir jagaU intended for four principal 
: deities other tiian toe one to whom, the main shrine was dedicated# 
However, wunningham found that such shrines attached to toe 
Laksamaiia tanple V'.’sre all dedicated to viana* (Archaeological 
kiurvey Re^.orw 1&03) which was to® chief god of toe dtiief temple 
es well* ^■’uasibley toe maker wanted to glorify visnu to toe 
es’.cl'jsloft of others adopting the idloui of Bmarta ideologues* 

CIV ij-c-! „f ,-/«■ f'iftb .;©■■■;.■• It* > :,ijv s.!;?,-,/! 

»i ' ayncretism lit arahmaiiie Icxme^ephy. io* wuch colder „ than 

.«owiiTif^at« of iChe^rai»<-’J|«*5tt.lr Jdfciad.'Jurisher elaboration and 
diworKC-rication* ..voluminois -«fiHr<wrag®^fTci»l a variety, of angle® I 
h«r' flr^ady given to anoleat art and iconogra^toy of 

'<hfijuraho which contain a ri<^ representation of Brahmanlcal 
myths associated ' with ftreiia, .flsimi 'ikoi$ Siva* '' ■ 
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the CaflriNllX,* Tijs c-c.-:,^I 

'■ '' ’ 

lOw buri®d in ® t-.ilwk 

i f ip 0 OT|i ' 'KU 

-* %♦ # ^S-W-r 4p 'f' 


B difficult, 


%#at@r «nd surroincSttd on #1.1,; »l4fi|;,^||;,f>r#tty liiiloclcs, the vilisg® 


In addition feo architectjural *f«3 art r«lic«, iaacript- 

lens also constit^tfif a l>«rt;:, o£ the -lOiaJoraho al-jac/* rh®y tliraw 

« welcg®a li^t. on the religioua life and ls»li«f s ofi early- 

medieval SuarJellchand*,, A. few have already been reloaded 'to in 

foregoing chapters end the 'r<TOainlag we: could' cof^veniently refer 
'■'1 - „ , - - 1 
ard utili»*.^^43t appropriate place elseinhera in th« hock itn order 

to avoid repetition* 




of 3u<Wlii*n very,, little trace hae jW|nriIvod In ctiia temple- 


I 

. t. • ■ 


tok-n, tncMgh vunoln^iam 'found that the Chinese pilgriif .itot'jcl a 
laimbcr of TOnaateries flourishing uere*' the pioneer archaeologist 
t-aa inclined to identify the ruined mewnds in nor them -iproup ©f 

;■ .. ■ : - . /■ i .;, -■■■■ : ^ 

the temples as the likely sites of Buddhist mortiment# i^rcha«»l©» 
gical Survey PeportJ 19C3)5 hat asp.® have earlier ,>®ert, it is 

#■■ 'i. ' I 

difficult to apply the description 6»tactly'; to ihejuraho* Barxing 

^ ■< .k ■ I 

a solitary juddha’ f i^re^.nov; housed,. in the local musaim practically 


#' 


nothing survives'' of Buddhist*^ 


2*54ltr-faj rfanvai 7 .arh s lylag on the I 











F'is* 1- /,|iSmarta Linga, Chandpur (Dist. Lalitpur). 









^ oth«r 9JLm» m&mmmnts »f ■ ^xatiisar hat. 

in fr,©3t ra:.ws iraale •■«§ 'Jli^ and chaiinia ' ' 

cojld ra,.?r.v.ion* l*fc«r c3at@ tow3 

Santiaa^m as. #r«si43ing''di«ty;,«3d.g||^,,#^ 35 ijiag, 

f rca cbhatei^r* ' 


iOO 

lies sboit IS tes* wsfc of QjJiatarisiir* rraditJLon &vmvM that. It 
had the honuir of foaing a rainor «eat of ?ratihara gove’f'ttment^ 
a fact attest^a to hy the presence of many granite tempi®* in 
i'retihara provincial style still surviving here* 

Near JhiaaJcunda stands orfcs of the tample-grc^ps* 
Consisting only of a square sanctum- cella and a phiramldal sikhara 
,o£ hcr^awatal tiers and inordinate style with a cro%#ing walaka, 
each o£ chase Msnplea raroinds u» of the tiny celle ©i causatiia- 
yogini temple at Kha^raho* The Jan^a and the dov^^rway of ch'.is® 
tswiples are devoid o£ any decorative designs. The icons havitig 
gone, it is difliuilt to decide upon their dedication {Pig* 2 -15)* 
They can he assigned to th® ninth century it.'D. ihe so called 
Kagabeba temple situated beside the poth leedin.; to th- state 
^ -i ■.-,-rku:i.ly ta-.? troj::. 

, ri enc; plain caaractp'r, tiic tura. : ■> I:;- l.i r,ood 

r ^ .T ■. ..■ ?rv.v t lor {.^ir- 2 - . 

illiihtly developed in plan, style araS alevation is 

; , ' s- ■ W.'4'..S«P 4;|'A ,■ „■ V Paii ; ^ . -'sP'V' W ' '^''4 &5 " 

caoch'.sr tcin^ilo, also located near ohij^unca- witli a oancaratha 

.r: -.h. -ion, it i.osaarssos * curve .. 

i: ,, . ’ V ttiSLpi*" SJ’-S ■ pli's,® 5, ; S&fM, \ '-''’I 

end crowing e.f;alaka* The portico that stood in front earlier is 
now miusing leaving's few teace® of it® having been there. 
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garkh^a s The site is annoUcod a« ymu^ Her® h*» 
been found an i«jo^=«£ ijuddha assiipaiible to eerly-wedievel period 
on gTi^nds^ oC^'palaeography of the isawription .i.nwi|ied on its 
pecteefcal* rh .3 discovery , i« ,iep©riBftiia'iiifi|i.-::tihBfc ,it pOiat» tea 
Bucsahist poAat airviving in this part’ even after A»©»* 1|!K»* Hudi 
mor>i wmterial jt.ar tsinirig to the sect »i^t cdae to Itg^t'if the 

sic.a is syataantically mplarwS and excavated* ihe vitlAie is a 

■■■ ' '■■ ■ ■'*■- ■■ ' ' ■ ^ 

" '" "> ■ . ^ . :..■■■ ■#■-■■■;,. ;■■■■■ ,, 

£ OK kins* avay fr»» ,CA4hiik©t«* 


2*5iIV-b; aadoao n i a solitary Siva tonple of about ten ti>-el even th 
ceneuries is 'Worthy of note* Sava for the sanctum ar«a a part 

of the iikhara all else is lost and still litter, d aruuro* fti« 

/' # '"Mi' . 

sikahara sho-.-s six kaina-an-alakas iiadioating arr angem-- n t of seven 
bhumis originally* ?Bwing the twapie- is a iiir jjutt ^ sheet u£ -water 
enhancing 'the beauty of the plaC'S*--' fh® vlllaga.iles about 30k»»* 


nor til- east of hohata 




, ... ■ .. . ■ .. . X.A,li0& . 

The^dc^criptiosfcf giv®a ahov# doe* TOt^tally with sadgaan 

■'I r- ; r'V w 

figuring. An the ;’^hiyWgi^*:'' W'# Ipeaks of having 

r " /f ’■ M ■ I ^ ^ 

no tad ruins of about thlfty-l#/® th« afllaca, aoiit® 

affiXiatet.! tQ-'islmlm' '^J»a l& fai ft l iiiB * frtaa'.i^Y 

Y , ’-“f • ■ '- ■ ' ? % ^4 4 - 

Otwianatha jyiwdrl^iJUxa in charatiwWrB of , , ' 

w Y.' tuTl--** ;',.*D* 'Vaich conta. ned 'tiv? n ri 
.. * { ■' ■’' rotuaeol ogical ourv^y t* 1 -v # * '** '..i.i 

stoply vorin*»rs why thisBad^aoa ODiiXd not rise a a rival to 
iaojur tlie jtuitsbsr o2 tjmplmo i» much les-u* 



l::- ' 






Nandi with climbing Skancla. Chandpur (Dist. Lalilpur) 
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XtSsiv-c* SnHEfiSlift * 'fhlm too is a nmi <3i«cw«rf med® <i«riii.g tlw 
aocploratioiis uadarfiyakan for vho pxo$mnt, work* situate at a 
distance c£ 20 tai®* seaciifpeast. a£ ftoliataf her© survives « «m«ii 
Siva shrine cf flafr-roofed aiidl stingle-slaJb pattern hearing a 
close resanblanc® to the early Gupta temple®. But it certainly 
coses of the pos£>Cupta period as can be mad© cctt from the 
aoilptural r-^mains which are devoid ot that grace and charm 
Characterising the Cupt® art. In addition to thin Saiva sliriae, 
one d^iceted to vismi could also h® postulated on tli® basis o£ 
a door-lintel with Vi#mj in Lalat«»btl»a lying nr-ar by. 




2.5siv-di i^,r4 i This hamlet on* a nil 1— top is about 2S kms. away 
Iron reiviukhcda. /.bout elrven twnples appear to have been in 
•xiatenc© here assignable to lotn-llth centuries A.D.' Utterly ' 
ruined beyond recognition} they make a 'noving specMcle. In 
affiliation they were Jaina a® well as aralumanical tiiiou!^! the 
locact number if either case U difficult to sattl©. Among the 
icon®} still lying at th® plac®} .those of^ skanda},; Agni and «7aiii 
Yalssi 'sAmbika merit mention* Inside a Caitya— gavaJcsa a carvinQu-j ■ ,, 
of .Yoga Sana isjalso ramarkabl®. ^ r? --i - 

' #1 e * s' J #■%?:. ^ rl"' " } 

2.osiv-e* Kisdoria t tocated 15 km*, north-east of Damoh 'town,} '' * 

the village has numeric* an ti^litie®. 'the* '^te^r of*''*the''’»3hg*l- * 
kislioro temple in ' the ‘village »^*t®' d<^'‘'jmbs*and door-''”’' ^ 
stills rwRoved from the ruins ci icalaairi t«nples. At a distanc® ; 
of ..2 kns. to the west ^^van or,:isarm«», 

original . #i.te *1-^ ov#r'.\with ruins 


H 


Wm 




mSmm 

■^Mfc 




M 
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tiyjlIaiS I wom# dfliplct tim hmmtf of 

.Dc’iLc-d '.vJ.t;.i hilla, csech of is cri^:,-;ivd <; Cai.?i 


Is surroundoil by ciilUvatafl 
mvm lying' ISMpritf 'not#, wjtli 

f cftmundSy Honuiia^ & a. 


to sh» opon'grottaa .in fir^fc of 


in^ ^n»’'yiil«g» «r® 

an oi»viaAaty.J**aii"'tdi« oM 

• ■’; '■' ’'’i - 

And wl0m''4rm' 0 


from Holla t«; on - tba 


a£ tansplssj it 
rf*'&u.ig tlv? sGulj 
Vi? a.'. I iliair. 


fields on ell sidas* 

I be wa!:en uf 5<»3fcs«yi 

'Ina* 


Pratap Narayc. 
arb-ralica, u^en 
Hrsi;nbhavafc£.r&, . 

2*isiy-.fit . 
a dir. tance of 
tae village has a lov®ty_ 


’the realdenoe o£ 3hri 
scattered sem® a-ora 

A icayctsarga Jlna^ 
„vt*iy ar*o*..ti tlisaa* 

an unnoticed, site. At 
._-J leading to Tejgerhf 
; the anci'^at bKaplss 


survive nou' Iwt their tiraces greet 'us at uis very oucs^Jirts* 
oad^r a ?ip®l tree ' '©h a'^platf owiTare »e&»|d^£fia"'tw.d«nr-l Intel o 
with'Vlnii^' aw3 Siva in'- tivsir tala tabteWs^^^ird, toy • a broken 


image of Hamlmana can aJsoitoetnoticed*:* . t'-'V ' 

- V ,, ,, . ... 

2.5siy.|fi-”gggjlj^ I simat«i'%t-a distl^ice oe:^t-^#.'''sallkh-«afii 



I®l 






. • 




V '7 *• '»<%•*'<. 1./ tJ-- A 
> , S •" X. 'iir ;. •!%; "f 


Headless Hanum2[na, Dudhahi 
(Dist. talitpur). 


Fig.2,31 Ganesa, Dudhahi (Dist. Lalitpur) 











Uie ciiam o£ this w»ll»Jcsowi* »acr««3 sifca ofi ttie Jaiaa# 

Is furfciier enhanced by a larg® body &i water called ¥ar*Sh«atia» 

38 gar* Secluded and aeraiw, the place mist bar® attraftted anciimt 


■ l-rundall^ir i» abcut. 40Jani»* aorfeli»@aafc of BimOh town* >ion« 
anjons tiie oxisting tamplaa on thm hills could ta® u^ken to t iclent 
or ©arly-m^iuval jj;«riod* steilar in »hap«| they possess »r;jera 
bodyi duned rowf and pinnacles at the corners* 


cunninghwi located her® two flat»rcK?f ed tamplea of th« 
Gupca period to the west of v'ardhamanaagtr at die foot of th® "■ 
hills CArcliaewloglcal survey Reporw 1S03>. Mad® on . slngle.*alab 
paticg of aNkUare sanctuai arid a shallow ^^orch Ct'ig* 2*17). Xh® / 
icons oiiiii*rirv»ci witiiin are eur«ly of later peri«ocJ, on® of thsm^ 
is vism Si-d die other a Ravanawgr aha luarti of siva*,-, 


A two-atcreyed atirucmr«| of i«hi«^, tii« upper om lias ■- 
fallen now, locally known as RuJomini ??atha also irjerits «®nticm^, 
l»void abfiolataly of aoilptural oarving end, destitute of any 
deity littide, it po»«s I4s« problais of, deciding upon its dedicat- 
ion*, A loos® 0 ton* «li^,«;m^taiiilag, rapmsantai^an M ,th« Jaina 
yaksa_palr rc3w#«ia and. j^iblJtea,. , ,*4tt4n® Iai, 4 ,,takdsep®^uhd 0 r /.r^se 
ia lyirrg, insid®*, Jai-na effi-.^-v^j 

liaUon the 4lab., 4qs% to ,f t#. ; • 


, terepl®*’. 2ti«. .. 


t<hi|il« 'itself 



mmiQ icuns representing Jaiim Araong these &m ana see 

Yakais ea well as Xirthanikaras* Qo the basis of these art relics 
alcao eiis ancient asaociation of Jainas with the place cwiltl toe 
estajlishedj ae the 'tarries thawaeiirea ^er® ,ofi ^lr*t®««®iai®sfal designi 


l^Sitv-ii ihilMM * Ccraiending a isaptlfating coiiflu«i'^,,of ihe 
Sarffsa ar^o the Curaiya rivers* ic lies sa4th«*0®«t. of Oamoh 

toi,n ors aatoaljppr road* "* •*» ' i ; 


The solitary monuaeat swrviving her® is ' a saiva shrine 

* 

standing within an enclosure cai .ftodem nake 'and enshrining a 
linga* Srected on ^a'..;;!©® jagati| it has a shellov j?€^chV''. a large 

l.ijSf*''-' “ • . •.'? 

mandapa* a constricted antsrala and a plain gartoha^grhit. The 
iikharai rising above the sanctuiUi is curvilinear in detllgn* 
par.ca-ratiia in plan amJ arn&mnt^ all ,6vtor wltdi caitya-i. I idow 

: • ^ ‘ i 

carvings, rhe tsr??pl9 ha paths (?ig. 2* 18)* 

- ■ ‘ J i ^ -f, . ■ , 

h; , »v/ , % ; 

tna ’■plioe-J tation on;'* the outskirts of the village 

is a small modern ■temple ©f.-Haiiumanar'' 4n to tha jagati airi walla 

s r -j! /*''■; I ”*■ ^ ■*’ 

of tills te-aple are scudded 'wife a ’r&wfeer of panels, a door- 
lintel wife v'isnu ^iii thit-fel^ataldjiitoa* '=a sUkhaaana Genesa, airf 

! ■ y i 

emalaha piece i‘a‘";^hlly,;'ffiad®'„'i|i^v,0n,icvery nook end corner 

: j ’ -'S ■f'- ' 

of the village w® icoris lying umiar tr.a>a3 

1 . X ii. ^ X ^ ' 

©r on the walls. To r-aroo a £ , 

dariga-Y'^tina, &.ar'ya’ i,Wf ■ ere easily ■■ id-enfci£ labT 





t -C’j 
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Fig.n Gajcndramoksa, Dcogarh 
(Disl. Lalilpur). 


Gupta Temple, Deogarh 
(Dist. Lnlitpiir). 








2;^^ „„ 1* ii’cs iisasris &o» h«vm hm>ti »acr«d to tlie sect of 


til® GanaiMtyas* Th® Oi«r Mata Marliia standing on the road also 
ratains a rich collection of relics finely carved* The beautiful 
boar at vhutera tan^ ia J>mmM tm^n. is also said to have bean 


rcfnoved £rt?n 'iohata 


2*5siv»jj f .Andchaad , * Located on an island formed by the junction 
of LV.O uranUiea of the Kundo t^ala with the iPetna river, this vill- 


age ia abw4it 6t tons*, east-aortli«@ast of Damoh* wu?.;aingham found 
here a tae*ple v£ Matangesvara end of Astasakti* He assigned tls«n 
to A*li* 7oo* i*n inscriiJtion of icalaairi ?carna was alao noticed 
CArchfttolorjic&l ourvey ”cporti 1^3)* 


2*5ilV"kJ Ram h. * .situated 15 >w;e* awuth->*3a3i. of ilata, tine villagpt 
is dii'-ifly notable for Ita auilptured panels, scattered ia and 
aroumi* a tv.v-scarey«l structure does survive resembling Rukmini- 
ttathe of Kundalpur in design,, plan awS style* Nothing can b® 

•aaid of its dCKliaation*, Heap® of soilptura® lying in front yonder 
tr®e mi'st, have. adorned lta,,Kalla ,_^n tiatea past* , Easily idanti- 
..fiubie among thepa ®ra,y.i»nu a®d p«cwafci# . 


."a s,' .,v, r' ^ ■ 

ustsiciQ th« village mc*ti^KPMy mir i^'rsagir mrik ar®^ 

■ - u.:--.;,,-,.,..;, i’. 4, x, • ,4: ■ ' '• ‘ ;'■■ 

» ouaaer of panel® belonging iiK>®t pirooally'''i*d c-lc-w a fcb-tvR I? th 
can tar ie® a*!>» Among thmtm 'im Have an .i#@ii':'^';Saiie®a'''aiid .a 
r«prefantaii.tim.,§f tiapti^ma^txlia®* , Mall^lh^ about a kilaite'tre -to 
uii- v“£.,i 7 . . u'.. i \ .llegej come upon a plsca "......s 



^HHlHiH 


♦ Aasw%«iat#y wltli sXim In fcxadii;i^ii^ S^kar 4 .« 

abw-ti, 15 ::sm,« zvm Hata- It mmt hm% mimt lata ^ri^idneuce very 
ear-j-j j i 3ul«-''»jrvlvi®ig--|l®i*WitiJt'.',®f .«tr Intcreat beco ij « 
Slvt v-iti.ae Wi; aM> Q»ipt«=--#iirl^^'4lBrt for .tii« da«rt.'&y t© the 
mm.xit. if ..-11 elua i«,,l'o«t'« ’ Aft «5c««t»»|,y ©rwte and artistic 

t1a.r^r., . ^ b«ra th« u,a^3ii4«l»l* riupta artist* 'i-h® 

.”' ,' , J" ■ '^ ■■’ ^ i-K ' V '"'"\n- ' \ 

fjasar.l.v^fS llnaa is still sits*'' Psrhtps tb* has had ac 

sl’chcr; end all a:«c©a oS ,,«'fp»nrtapa are misalnt!, if there <*c '3 oi 


.’ -I iiaui© tarth^r aiay acaads a Hai’iimana temyl® y£ modern 

»4lc-''. ..aaaet; hare In & cwraer are a £ay radtllat^fj icuns of early- 

msd.loval wijLesi 3t»o«,'ing thus that ch® i^laca continued to to® of 

» , . , . ‘ '■ . I ^ , I 

c^^i.aceraala iitujortan^e ©von In post^Gapt* 'timas* ; 


^ uic sxtes desoriued ahov©. Fatahpur, Oaora, ’ 

i»®fc.ak.-jr, whitralthera, liethora, 9&Q^m Kagar, -'vaurpar*, Ranod® 

eoi lejgarh also retain entlquifcl#®- cNi-our interest* finally* 

I yrt 'I ' 4 ‘ ‘ :. * " 

^r. raatsum ho^tiMr nwmeroua or t-rc-lcas 

Ir.vl :.....v. t c& wall* 

f. Ixttlt. hiatancs^ la 

•'*-, '** ' ’ '’ ■ .'" > Hf-i' ' " '"^vl •’ ' ' ' 


b;,i n5;..alc>;* x 3a?klhii* t: 


'■ ■■ ■■■ ;ij!-, A: ; iJ.jv, s 


s¥«>a* * BalJavwl im iwm h«en founded aboat 






‘ 








Fig.^,“j»| Jaina Temple (No. 12) Deogarh (Dist Lalitpur) 
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300 inaJ.nly on tiia 'iMsla of G^pt« ana. Remain iWttary rfeoov'Brys^ 
fr «3 ‘iiw adjoiaing Cuptaavara ©r Gopoarvara hillsj sr.ail , ; 

t©ww lies S }i:m» to tin© nortn-oasfc Dacia. Hard oy suia acw** 
of fch'S foroor t^iwan is a Jaina tarapla dodlcated to Nw-oioatn. 
Compl-rtQly deaertet^ and dtlapidafcad now, it 1» locally Itnown m 
Duddj.H-Tftar.dire ©b^ioisly due to reewiblanoe between • tirtbankara 
ima^e* and that of the Buddha* 


The hiliock.9 of Gopesvara, about a kilamatxe frati tJie twon, 
possf?ssed painted roc3c« shelters attesting tim fact o£ oatlf 
habitation* ■ , -■ ' ■ . , ■' , . ■ 


me survey team of the of h.I.H.C* & Atcisaeologp 

UniveTiiity of Saugar, collected a*ie clay-s^-ialings bearing 
irapresenca tion of miniature eiaupa in centre with a uurrtuincSing 
Bralwii legend in characters of sixtii- seventh centuriee a*D* saaa " 
traces uf ampas can etill be made out on the hill. Heaps of 
Gupta brlc?tc lying nearuy also speak on the point. fosEibly the 
place bed a Buddhist centra of learnino and''WorshiD.- in Ouota tia^ 


rile Gopesvara Siva temple is actually a natural caw 

• . ! • . is . ^ , lit „p,‘ 

having a ling® for worship* Hearby scattered are numercue' incons 
fod scMlpturass assignable to the Pretihara ai^'V^acChapAghaci 
■ >ri©ds* Images of Visnu, Surya and Siva Ravananugraha need 

■'■jtlce among th«i# , ' ^ ^ ■ . ' 


"hisjMrried accoiat <»f the antiqpuities stio-./s 'that' from 
c fciinos clown to early^ealdlieiNilf Ciihoti .Bado^ni ' contiau^d 
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be i;' Of cons 1 ^ 1 »raV»l^ religious i»~poitancQ^ :hi*o ,i 

.'■■uroM'j; irtc-roisoing, che relics* surviving of ", o’i,‘ 

..u”* { 0 -: iel.iij.,wus having,' oecupicjd iw. rbe ,‘ 5 cil uxiMmi Inrlnvi 

i%w:/ ind' ^ify i.'itii very lo^'. i^at«iv»fly^ring, one wisdera '.■■ht'jrefiiafi 
tiic* economic raapport of th^se cencras- 'me only cuij-:?cfara 
fciv^t can be hazardef’ is the posalhility of, -lie. place havlnc.: 

ou « t.:ade-r«at«;Of 'iljiie#* Vfe- '"’J” .J."' ' “ 'b 


2.5s /-oi bgJiril ,* SWf'for •; Mieor-SocsSsi-Wict of til# 
moiiardi, Gujerre hee ,_iiiithXng to off «r. The village 1® ‘situated 
lS’:rrni. 3uith*ee«,fe oe.,.;i:^itar m® epl.gre^h ie incised on tise fa^e 
o£ e granite roeX «t^ um foot ^ e 'hill hardly distinguiaiMible 
Crau i'u»Klr«ls of @»jch rodks around in the vicinity of’ the vtllag®^ 
A £oar-pil.Iar»^ ctiiovy e-?r«wfced by cJic Archaeoloyy I'-fc^ar b'Ai^nt 

Va, % "4 • 'T . ' '*'***2 * " ' 

nelj;.. a H'B to 

Ildo ln^pres«rviiif fc^, l»r3onh|^«‘flMipe of fth«k ©•aperoi'f'^f^Al.gJapiii.a 

'-> 1 ; i . . ■, ti ft-.-.*,,. 

•i. J!,.xwes " .'ti ■ ', ’ 'M' . ' . a :■'>■' 


a.SiV^cs find of painted M^eheltei'# i^Jsr 

surv-y t ofc the b nlviriiti -at places L.u -J.'!:?; 

the isf chi^ol ogical ■ ewp:. of;, the, die tric%*^ l#deii;i”d *4” a;' diet. 

ab«i o . aI )s'm» S&J th-east ..of ,^|>eti« %=h#nV -,pi«d 

MiP|ali...S ■ 4 S 

■ t*;b~Tfc:****f brstb a. 


■^ue 


* . mwwmxmmi* 'tom' %Wilemitia, 

thf villags yielded The ’'’antiquity o^ tjxm 
- ■‘ •' ■■ -■• -cbo'.'. to she satavaaan® perxoii. :-L<« 


J 













Fig. * Jaina Temple (No. 15) Dcogarh (Dist. l.alitpur) 







’'’v;?re iaclur.fcti a»uii.e vism, Gajari ..itl'i matr’cc.?? r 

^ I i-'-.iitHda mul h’ja*4ls.3s lur^ai *'airv.-rti, :iara r.l, 

varra.., . icujsra &n6 U.rdi®-x’ct!ta .'ars'/anzuic. 

Aauus^i »>rwiiofewlugi<,al P.a^ort* 1S63-64) . '’®.(er):abt'^ ;:jrunr 

t.* x^u Qx uiB Monk^y-^god# 

2*5iV'*e* L3*ia.ai«r^ J ^cyt 3 te*s* off K«oleri, ths vll?«f 3 » lias 
4 fulai;ii w.^ iaai.wiun die £inc< u£ an icon of 2uddhiat «od<3«9ss 
Tarii ao6iy:’iab!e to eiirt:f-m€^ieval times. The only other Icnown i--, 
frui. here ia tiiat of Ardhafnarlsvara* 

2*5;v-£* s About 13 tofts, east of Betla on Seondha road, 

th« village has a collection of sculptaira®, aralwtarii^al in 
affiliation* These Include carvings «£ Varana, visnau and GarMsa. 

AH interestln-j find fror. here vas a colosall linga with raprasais- 
tatiw-.i »(£ ditfiaa figures now rtswovea to a mus«im in Datia towi 
CfcUdiau Ar.nual Archaeological Report* 1963—64)* oddly er.ougxi, 
the r>*«8rcJ't lor the musiwiii proved in vain*. 

>*58V»g* lyisa i standing on the hank of river Pahuj mm. faraoua 
for it® teEipltt, the villag® i® 2S kma* &x(m S3attia* The tewpl® 
appears to have been erects recently ' but. lai®., •nshrined smi-diel 

cones of the time when the deity wa® represented aniooMcally. ; 

" ' ^ ^ i ! " 

j-'he village peopl® narrate a nuaber of Myths ai^ traditionii 
aesociated with the origin «pi..hieb^.,«ii m®. tseiifiie# '■ 

, , . „ , ain-diel itself he# nothiaif ^ remiinceble to inter =ust 

- j 1 w.4>.«4' A<J ® il* ,* ci'-- 1*5^* 4i ‘ :• ijii'f*,;’ , . 

ue its circular amprn at Jib ' " 



IHUHBhBUH' 




— 


A'j.e ©nanov cliches u£ tria calls cuntsir a llOTja, an 
iC'.. s. ij‘. i. i^h £,nci s J,J.eN6 daitijf* rha suri«*difil. 1^? a^iiuadcad 

-‘.a t. .iii.L ^rtii* Jj*der m tree in che- tuar'cyiarci 1 j.i a 

. wro cc.il,„i.ureu indiesMng that the prasant, taw^ln oc«ai^Ie;« 
til-? , ■' ,„i ar. old o.ie, most probably •«ly-«edi».'al por.twJ 


* A x^leca'of pilgrlaail® for tiia.Jaiiiafi, it wist 
hfivc; . iiot cnco pruniaanc© frtm the postp^Capta period* The Jains 

,. ■■■■ ' '' ' . . , “ •■ :■ ; -..fc p'-' ..vp.:,*!*-- 

more than seventy-five in number belong bto mall aval age 
but Ir'o.js o£ P«rvs.fci.,f Itepfc in temple ?ro. 16 contains an insc- 
rl^. ttwii ufi its aureole in aiciclaa-matxke cttaratters of about eighth 
century a*o. ■■ 


^ i-.*nnidr5dtJh near seonnha is el 30 © ^>lace o£ archaeological 

inter ,. ..si:>£easing st«]ygitorea of sane srahmanic deities- liefor® 

- , , i'-/ 

c'v 4 i«» .-'f .11'-^. ;,e ii'.ay not#ja ‘Co|,iection uf sculptures accawnodatad 

in a xvaf! C: tne tiS'i'-i&ef at Detie- /mong -iPiaae icons 

■t '• 1 ' ■>- • ' : ■ : 

fr"' ' ' ■ ' . ■-■ ' ■ |' 

r«t^re Seating Cajala^^^i Canesa and 3a|itm«4iiiatrkas * 

£rb^»entary slab bearinf>-the v/aliilcnown.Suddhir.t 't^cT.e- a whs®l 

f?)!. - ' -v =i ’ ■'■ ■ * 2 

a d©ar flanfcin^ is ®»p®a4all,y notft'orthy,. 


'■■’ -v-'-?u Ui. wtwidalla yovoriuienty the loccti^n ■. 

if! in la ti suite 25. 36**^^ ax^ in Imgimdie 7f-41®s. JuRrJ.ng!ito dlfc 







— 





Cm?;, cic'-aiit site .-^oyular tra«3itiuQ vixLish holds king wf'.ndrevaraaa 
: ^^ru.^%ir ot tills city Ctkrchsiiologlcsl 5urv'ey 10c 3)# 

nv-^. kicjg is supi^osed to aa¥® InsfcltyitwS « great fest-lycl 

it cmm to b« called Mahotaavan&gara, shorteiaing lat-ar 
t-n cw Kaiiaba* 



k lot of svideac® bearing cm eyr themt? fell victim’ to 
religicws feriaticlati biat the little that r«Tialns helps u» in 
liigiilighting the main religious aystams floirishing here* 
majority oi thm tetsples were made into masjicis or na til ated , 
out of all recognition* ro cpaote Qjiininghera, '*'rh« only Hindu 
building nov.' standing is part of the palace of '’armala or 
i'erjiiaddi Deva on the top of tiie hill fort vhich has been coiw®r» 
t®d into a faajid** In the Dtrgah o£ rir Kubarak 'liiah and ad^» 
cer.L grave-.y» e.rd he counted no les.a ^aa three iwnid6r<id ten 
pillars o£ earlier temples* Neaby a blac^ stone-bull was lying ■■ 
and the er^t off a lingan had been fixid ®»’''a vater spoat 'i» thi 
terrace* obvioisly a Siva temple' stood earlier here,' whisAi could 
be ascribed to Kirtlvanaan on the basis off' e r©c»rd bwilu "into 
the well "of m toab* ' • ? -t 


^rong the surviving momeaents Hahoba 


Kale ra-raa the 

t-o ; 

ay he taken Clratf occupying « rodky island in the nortti-wstern 
.ormx of the kadamiseger !►» mad® of 'mranito* In ■■'■ 4 if?*' 

a’.r ;:p .,A tS'ift. ks. '? 

.t la equal to' th« largest Wiejur^o ^i^itples. rhe ■ 

m empty but the mark of « ti»@siii . Ii^inf 'been ftead Indies 'tss 
t£ ^*3ivs affiliation* of ' anothw 

'to as wader t-raairSirs'' ■ 

onnectiof it wi-'iui I-ord i<rsfaj"'^thoa?^ td-ie cohhectioh does not 




~Ui*ioiia wa* al«a « fubiiAdiatj. ^"34 4y;lC3^’>Vr I iinlC 

f£i.,;ilj; ti 3 x&Y ttf Cat^alla^ viio Mxm iMilicv'^u tu 'hav.* XxMg'at. 

" , ,s _ . *;;/ , »y^_ i 

Ilia 'A&rsaii^ m il|fe5<^**©l#5y 19 cS)* ra*» tftfii^'le 

do’jiia i-t>i zu hJai Lb of. a^fS^rn i!ii|i[^'‘feD £ll appearances and hca none 

i ] * 

U£ Uife antic-jitiea f cjaad’_ in oi±Mir:lCar«3iilla trnples. tfc.eiisfcrlraws 

' ■: ■ , . ' f f n-p 

mural -j aie -ade ar.d miearal i&iii' &£ » rocJc* f 


'. ''alio^ if 4^ti»tad all around* Miich^^ver 

I direct Lt'ii on*. rw^**G»t greet tiie eye* ut 

i utorost l.H.-uittiW Iiwdcii mmm'lmtg&s tliaii life re.-rcsenuaciono 

I Is a rnccsiw cie.-icted in c 

', x', '’s-"'- ■ . •^* 1 - . • 

! forcef-!. nauner. ‘ ??ot' ffar-'eroTr'’'t*iis wiSBWtotli vcrvcaj v.o have full 

■ £«mily of ^iva on the face dS tnuther prltaeval rocJc* rh® nporadoa* 

i • 4 ! * ■■ -p hi 

j »mlp:. sire wi cejari siva Is loc«lly 


■ of. C'alnism practically f'aho 

but it' d'i 4 . hAv® bold; on Vahoba* SGfe##p off 'TiTcha%%raa lik< 

^5.^'' ;/'* " \ J: ^ Cy' 

n -'unu i-»«<teaprabto , ^*eii«inf fch^^. 4 i^^Vah<ii^ arli|;'M^avira 

• ' ' ' ■ ”* ‘ ‘ t *• ' j I-' I 

i;'^ .3 h. 3 Nfn me 'irn'koe 

r ....:./; s.mtti* is di€fd ia v.s. ims WfiftepWWi in 

12ip* yarlet^i tone* the«« 

mm]' fu " ■ . . ^ l|. 8 • ■ j- ■■ : ■ r- ' "’^ * 

’S^|id 5 iv©! 4 .l^ 

'■ ■ ■- ■■ '■ f*- a* 


.C'batib made off 


h few rodc-cut r«lie£« iMtaiaii tb® temple off sad. 


i;cu: 







Fig. l Caturmukha Siva-Linga, 
Nachna (Disk Panna). 







fibres A^inacha, Meoiinaciiaf A'arsvanasi’a erxi Yakai 
;-®€*Y'«.w'a£L. I'-h's re».ort of cunninsham also ralers to »ai.f 4 bxVce.i 
.«!<&£ cuea uj; cieitlos, e f@v fcltSii iasctipfcioris. a Jain ijrattoa- 

s*r¥.^^ou}iacirlka ^tanos In the garden attached ca a-D.t** *f» ^ar.^iow, 


Yuuiiag absolutely iwrvives nos* of buadLiaK Uii.wa;a it 
did ilourisa on ofic soil of .'lahoha* Tiie ftrat of i.t 5 traoos oaroa 
to_ wuioiinjiiat,'! voeu h® foiiia a pedestal inscribed witt* -well-ksiown 
£or."»uld oi: Juddaist faith in characters of eleventh* twelfth 
centuries a»o» Later wHj ingons of Buddhay siiwlianada Lolcesvara 
(fig. 2.19). .-ad^apani Avalokitesvara tUg- 2.20) aWi Tara were 
rescaxi frui obliv.on indi>.tfclag tiiat buddhism had a fairly large 
following at Maaoba Ir* Uie ,early-»3c:ieval perioci. Ct n^ede to be 
underlined that the Icon of simhanada r.okesvara no’w ranks one off 


St ever t.r«jo.iced by the Indian genius. All these 

ave since "been rertioved co tuclOiow Ar'cheeol dgical l%s«um 


3«^ti»n et,,K®hol^ acquired and maintained considerable 

1 akiiij# CMwxiimi^ fani liia^ a liar# totf 

n^ct 'm-itM ruiT&€rous rapr^s^ocatiun^ of Most of 

ttiew ore rwck-cut raslieffs wi|h varying degree of^rtlstic 

J ^ ^ ^ ■■ . ■■■ - ■■■■"'■ ■ -■■“■ ^ v«'- ^ ■- .V <4*> a! %t„ 

wccellsnce. iartioilar nom needs to b& taken of a loo«e but 

%'t: 4'- yit, jt- i ^ I 

baoly Jau^lsteo icon of ihe gdddeee isfib® i® bh# garden of o.D.fi. ta 
ajngalow. rhe^^ictm^^is uai^psie^^^j^oeia® the with sixty-fair* , • 

« ;y:. ; iw Image ia reported fro;: anyvarr'^ 

v'-r' ;;v r.ibhai 1S77). '■ ■ '■' ’ ■ ■ ■ ■■ 



Located 15 Jots* north»i*iQ 3 t of f'aliov-K 


vV,’.;'. ir. notable C*or It* iS'aiaa cemple. uf special 'iJ.::-!!*!; car?c?» 

-.hr- j^rrengerrient of three sanctutna ruunc] a c x anun i.v 
r;s' t.c?'p';la 1 iko others o£ it* time, 1* naini-xJ hat vi.ias 

placec'l on the door-lintel leave ua in no doaiic, Bh^a-z ita cfcdicat- 
io:' to » air'e faith. 


2 « 5 :v"*.„. 3 tp^ln.- st a discauc© ot Z Iots. sou - a- -west 

oi tne sole »arviving early temple h>ro var, dT-riicatfid to 

5ur/«. me antiquity of the place is taken to kxruj ’T'ahila- 

vatnasi ’.uio is credifcadl ■with having rai; id cu.j i-tirliicj atid frcxn 
Vitiorti («»Jv tf fcl 1 c- g 2 taliss its name (Aro»ia®w 1 .wyit*.c<l .jurviiy "ei^ort. 

i’i« rfing was greec-grand-f aUi’^-r of thangeceva and ruletr 
in ..no ninth century A*D. 


.nve for the sanctum and tie niandapa fill else has 
iSVoid ®oy sculptural carvinns and de. 5 tito 3 te of the 
delfeji^ ,ili#iile| the tewple truly prefsents a moving 
with 'its cmmhlltig stones and weather-worn walls* a 


r®c#nt 


in, two excellent icons ©f,;.’swrye aciMi 
aucoTimc^ated* riot^ 'Sre 


v! tU S&t /, / "■ " > -< 


^acainc on co another ■riiscriuf.: .iv:' .-Tc 

'■■■■' '■■ •i.a'' '-*1-0 a« noticed.* It is ra'terkai'"- r,t -waving -nn 





. ji.’" • 

*<' i 




bl^akulisa, lUiarclia, (Dist. Sagar) 
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s-orny «hivh few temples of central Indie possess. 3uilt 
j? ,t.*y granite masonry^ it has projecting arilhamandap® 
in c? its faces, rhe upper story is merely a aanciaim celle. 

%±tX\ ffooT-.,ay to the south as well as north. So thing h «3 mirvlvad 
witsiln thcueh its Saiva affiliation is beyond <|westlon. rhe walls 
are de\’-oid oS sculpturil bands. Tlie tempi® could be incladad 
aritung the eerT iest of Candella shrines (?ig. 2.23). 

2.5*v:i»aj a«r^^a 2 i£ i rhe only monument m-ritirr our study 
hnre I® a vlsmi v. tthln ar. enclosure staiirling oausido the 

town beside the road le&tiinc from Jhansi to ohhatar/.'ur. wcmpyinf 
th® higli oroano with sprawling fields all around. aaS lording 
over Uia landscape, it casually attracts our attention even lAil® 
passing in has (Fig. 2.245 * 

Though die sacwtaai no longer possesses the presiding 
deity, dedication to visnu is dtubtlsss on the basis of ^iia 
®«^A'ying the Lalatabimba of the door-lintel. Tne tall, oinrili- 
near and majestic ;»i!thara is intact aMi,Bhi3uld b« coantiaw^ among 
u*: V't?ry tiet mtrwxwlm SiJcharaa of Gurjara-Pratihara period 

-w"*'*' - Ti : illy t 

2.tnyli-bs i|i£sa§sia i^,, is^ ^d,|aauiic chans?e ' 

a part in ^discovering _graatog 

¥icinity cf , village .ciwe a, fip ^.iwsulptures on 


t* th® 



m f»xc£vatians &;. stio slt,e folio «?d mxj ':>:ro 

>>y tiio r?^iains of *4 jio tumpl&a becoriing oar a. /voaiallf^ 
ct-:'; iidr.a t.s ; littX>-> c,ore than a senall un^ireteritlons m-ounii oi’ 
mricks* ann on th# ^ixtik o£ th@ rwalc^t J tari-Chigl^ua. 

dha ra’icf r-cDv<^r^ in<^l»ci«l Tv^rmmntMtlons of visai| Xarttt«fA 
and ''-T.i;-ra. Tha ^xcavatluna ancwacea outline faindations of t'-*o 
tmipli' 5f c'xr<yjlat in plaA ib'ith, a projection to oae side el^ni* 
fylr.o pro'^ebly tlie antranca part (I A A Hi d965-er,). i«ncng tii« 
antiquities raoovsred were two ttoor- jambs"arx3 two ciotr-lirxala 
bear,j.rig figures of qarjda anc.- canesa respectively in the lalatahJinba 
on nrtundfl oi style Oie sculptaires could be assignocl to tentto- 
•leverth centuries a*t>* . I ^ ’ 


2.5iVI';-c* * Vructitally now a aulwrb of avs ^Ity of 

Ohansi, here was founa e hoard of 318 coins of and 

?^ada£iavariaan, bearing a legend on the obvcsrs© arui bkktwil on the 
revcxseCAURi 1962-63). : 


2.5iV£i*di jftfellilE » villag® yielded m many asVaightaen 

. , ' ^ ^ ^ 'f-l i ' ^- 

aojipmrss on excavetxons which now f.om part :<3MiJuii'aho 

- - ■ '1 *i' ^ 

Jtaoaaw cwllactlon. Needing note mong the»<i'"ara icons of 

^ V; , ’ 'J -'l i ■ j ^ 

Ukeiiclwiata. Varani and Ganesa. ' ■ •■ui' ,! i > 

; : i ,■ , ' ‘i i 

Before passing 9^1 io andtli3!^''''aiatxlct, mention iJ-sust 

;,;o F.adis off the palace Mummm hmsaa^ln, , the heart of C'hansi which 

■ flh: \ - 

contain* upwards of 5©o eoalptoires mxa arctoltectural in 

v^xying states of preaertaUon# k good ®«ny off tiiem come frat' ' 
th^- 0axaj»s candella aiteii OMhfter «'mI I^dhahi , 1 oca ted in 







’..eli&.yur r^istrlct* rhe collection,. includ«» IcaM o£ all prlnci^j*! 
,sr®'ii?{© Rival dsici*':t0 htui Cain, rirtiiadkairas* iiailisi'j tt'uii iiciw*ai«' 
■ia,as:.divu'^ j i,/r« «« se« certain vyuha icons of liaa^ IIk<* :Ai 4 i.^.cr„, 
'iescivf' I .ar«y&aa and sricihara c.ilch arc not eaail/ avallcml'-i in 
•.■:crx^\ ■..iuUa^ 4'sn e-yht-anted ic.ags ol Visny in Une .■lansna'. 

collncticii particularly notacorthy* 


toe coi.iection or Manatw® Gandhi Hindi Saagra- 
halayaj rralpi. rote may bo taken that terracotta figurines in 
^jwndreds are part of tiiis collection but no proper recoifd'of’ their 
fi'id»place ha^ been siaintalned. £t' is d'iffiWlt to say hov‘’iKany 
Uitm cme from ^’lidiln ‘the '-^istelk*. N-wri^#les 3 ,'l;hey' can 
act be left oit of Ci^nmldmmilQn'slmG®f' In 

cwraing fr^ beyond' ms t Uw® giiii ■ 

isoc very £er fro® 'the 'fWonU®lfs’'<^'MiJd'4ilc^r^*%^orthy' .^c^tlon 
-icrru tc-.ric^wtcas are'' fins flgiires'of r:othr-r-^c<./t:‘r: 
Kaiiiie^marcUni and' Ga1ae^/"l£^Sil^'Stf W'sids' tt^^'are "r/c.. " ^ 





•I’si.aiticura }iaiic rej(jtesent.atio;is of scjpa in rwuinui i*Gei;i.a;| 
iwd'c ^.uauii, zigaras one on eacti aide* Two of ai*^; sic ia C'^' Wi^' 
aadr* one in ohasparna-raidra and the r®tnaii*ljAs om.* in c'u&mxMM- 
kre-inuara-' ■ . ^ 


2«5*::,»ai Jasiviij * The village owes its name to tJio wychical 

d<»'oa :i.inaanra who i» aipposed to have sal ?cted it as hts c*p4«il, 

^Ituutcd in latitude 24«-43®I,» atid longicide 7&»45^®' on the bank® 

uh- Jarrlni river at a distance of about 15, j«»s. Cra.i Hehroai, 

1 • . “ ~ ' i '' ' ' ^ 

fan^ur is better kno'-m nov as /vtisaya-ksetra of the Jain». 

katarallyy theruforei "the sole surviving munument sf our inter#®!; 

h#r#4 Is a ifcine temple turioialy called aan^^r ;ce Linga* jyi a 

fjatLT fact, it Is Sahasrakuta-Caityalaya incanaqfd t© eymboli®# 

aiiL,-iciuis tjualities a£ a Jiisaf,® .igdy* i;ufiest tnougji in 

»i!8e, with riclily carved doorways end Jangiia it hea an appeal 

dham'oi: it® own. : >, I 


tn its sprawling coirtyard are" fi tattered ®tatu«s of 

;■’• del tie* and iSaiiiMi worthif;s* i rare representation 

I ' ■ f ■ . 

• '■■•'• i®|that a*Ailinatha with 4?ne^ on- imc^ side. 

?1e*iring the^ciil?*? deity on either sid|Sj^«a» ;'r*|r^ ari- 

# it r , ' Ij/ ' \) i i 

th# ccmpai4td'^ii,J^P_»i£y . 

■ } ^ ■ ■ ■ ^ ' ''^' ''.47' ’4? ' 

c-v :;,riplc_ CauMsi,- th^sa of the pestiaad alon^-lth »;!ist 

w-; Ghe th® north- 

oS thi« caityalaya, a 0#n#«# tw^l# stand® inside a' nei^ 







Viv 


J 







baitinr* Only tiie chi«f Image has claim to air notice 

Tndowry^ t'.dsh no less than t'nwnfcy-fair arms, and holdian s irar 
oS vmpjns nnd ubjecfcs, th« god has fouiijd here a remarJceble 
tapreaent^tlon* ■ ' ' ■ ’ 


A few yards to the sauth*»wi»t yta comm mpofi the r«r, aii^s 
.n^n-irz/ira ciaraple locally called Hajariv, r 
.Jancayatana fcsrftpl© originally, aijK"- 

Bivr La“i« 'still' s^-rviif#" iii'' »ii«' courty'ard*' m& ' '' 

ir.f4i.:'i enshriii#'® '#'<»tos'gi[i|’''l1U!iga Ijg ’a^iatifiully ’ ' 







4 v.itli l:iQur«is a£ Viami, Surya^ aanes® and Caurij ana in 

RiaO| in addition t© iiniatore lii n.jae*' wuvloaaly 

; ,; : i,- Tkf. »'% •-'> ': -c ■:.> i ' 

uie LMiJi® was d®dioafc«d. w©riiii±p a 
raid to tha fit® prliftiilpit 

gc'usi fureiier fl^' t 

'»ln:i6r. (iUg* 2#2€) Ii« ' tS 

raln-oj exoapt lor whicii hmvm i^ondar' 

4 ' "■;*.. ' ' , ' if . " ' il’ ' . 

ff’jllr T ••it4ist4S^d' tiim dntl lights o? al aments* - “ • ! 

; ■' . \ , - '• ' : i 

PauInT the tample la a plain mandapa in which a baauti' 
fully caryad caparisoned .figwi”® g|. r'anoi i$ acoamodafci 

The icon ^"uni^a »'inc®^ th» arfei»t"*hans hoy-|iStti?®! 

ymmtlag m liorb*cl©m a«^ nidra3cai(''J'^w^ilS"|hd to 

citeh thr. deity froft it* left sidi^&ia. 2.271 


m 

'S view 


/ ■ ihe tTO suh#M^ry noted 6;*SwJ^i%r«*J^icat«l ' 

tMj^Vianu and rt*i#i?tively*-.we need hercll y Hentiosf’-j^^t 

vu-:ridpur imist hate.hcen ^a^irOTineat centre #iar|a.pajai,' mhrntmm 
Varm made a apeoial asusj^ of th®. art e£ 

«tii' 


vansi 

notic^ th#Sandl icon|%'^a tioned adO¥®, 

--r tho cult o£ tba u. liich t*f SahanfaliBWOTar. M«pU 

.,;4.„«. '.ijf „ . , S! j.,4 ' e . _ i 4?u.,„'', m 


Hote may he'taicen that" the sahasralih^ari^jfa ^ temple l» 

a4oa«tei3 near she oahaitoeat ©n a lake. At the e^ of the erabarik. 
■•■ •■■*-• - '■ •' '■•■ »x* vcxan.i ccsi'.ple of wtilhi hardly fa-.ny '^r-’-,.;.:- \,; '■."'cr 

e;.v,-.- . . ,/c, ; £a..as 1 y foyr;?d flgjira of ooar h-arlnr -./r. .,.a.ocr:. ..t.i. 









Door-lintel ofa Siva temple ( Khajuraho) (Dist. Chhatarpur) 


Sada.4iva, Khajuraho 
(Dist, Chhatarpur). 


Fig.2^.n Kapalika Teacher, Khajuraho 
(Dist. Chhatarpur). 







fc- . irwiit « i,i.a ijecfaafcal* Stom racoa^ la «iata<a in Ilc5 

U'4*.^* il4w5 UiUji baloaging tu thm ralgn «£ Mad&navdPM n ;-c- 

'luni,.al aw.i:v£-.j; rtv^rt. 1903f x>* The iKiardl la r^^re^eiiLtKi as- 
<-j„*vc»in3 wi* a tu.gers’cla plavd-ng i«Mr fast aver tiiu f-jur o& 

Uia farauioic anin<jil* uadcmeaih dhc* akin is ©arwtid a i'.*ikya| ,. . ^ 

Anatiier iiiavrVii.wn is engraved on a dcdicatarj pillar byloiiing 
vM aie uf aiva. the ducunwnt is uwSatad* , . : ; 


Kt.l’:ing a lictle to xhfi flOJtlicf this graap^ on a conms 
upon ’*3urru Karliie*, a Visma temple, identifiable only on siie 
basis of his figare in tli@ Lala&abiitba of the door-1 Intel on 
ch© sanctum doorway (?ig- 2»28). 


. Guing still furth3r tO‘.<£rcl 3 Lhe aojth, one finds anather 

groUi- uefi-i-lea lowully knovn as Badl Belmari. All of tiiem turn 

oat to i»e Vaianevc te-uplee* ->ava for tiieir sanctums and shallow 

••i.antiapas r.otalag uas survivetJ* tliandpir has yielded rare 

■ : .. ■ - ' 
represeatationa of Ursimha arwi Vamana* In one panel the Corm-ir 

i» shown fighting £400 to face with the demon* Hiranyakaaipa# 

'V- ', ■ - ■: ■ ■ ■- * ' . c ..■'■■ -Vt 

Very few inwans of Lord Pmub. ■» get» but fro® Chandi-’wr several 

. . .: '• t ’ . . : ' ,*• ^.1, pi, v' » 

beautiful cj 3 c«ipleo have ccaroe t» light* 

■ ■ ’; j '■Jrs'-’i -P' jp-'VK ■? t fi' . -‘n i'l - L 

■ Jaina group Xm Imtm^ -lOm 

{?ig* 2 * 29 )* , meriting rnmtim-.imm. Xm ch®' ©e, sahti- 

mrtha, ©e n^tiicli oaly temple 'I 

dedicatarl porhapa to .Adiintatli«« Im Just a small room arrJ tim 
■-' 1 c • i,,', ;*■■■ ■' V. Jiaa is sauddad la the barely 







* iJuricjd in a si-Aiu^ 5ur*»st ano aimat^Md bcsidtt 
stJdet oi water in laUmd© 24.25^li amJ lonsitada 79m24\» 

I i(«),.;»l ifc Ions* away froTi liis lilmirra railway t^cfitii^n of uentral 
’■"ftilway* wearing a d«®ert«d and dilapidate -.iook *sneking a 
n.oving »j.jecta«lef ^thc ^ roaaias gg DuiSfeshi eloe-sitly S'peak of 

itP'€orm«r . peifd|MS ''i»^ ato.^acces® to, c4««4nitNi.t«* 

\’k' '.:t. / ,. -■■ rv; 


its. former 

Ion t Inicsj , to 1 

t raa® raj t« in 


traas rajt^ in as a 

big^ety* S ^an*4:iPt4ri^t.l,.eA g 
»'Mdi cojta takaii’ 

i ff, \ it.ii*|}li p-. I 


Til® chief grotp <srf! is located to tli# «‘«st of ^ 

th« presant ifillagef oowBandtng a fin^s vie#.' 'if 'ciie ^-.--ikn 


-. 13:4 

i-i arr’si'ieyg. vj^itside the room is lying « lelitag-ina 
.xt~ ;/iTve/ o£ Chancii^ir t&Tiples leaver as iri nu 
. Vt '« '.>«« i «> r,>wcj a et T'^aejaraao even tcti^agii the 

t'’" ; ’ ?:s u^r® «jf®' pl®hj, elevation anti arnaanentat)- 
A...#r;. ., {, is not |»sfiil»l#-i't© ascortyain whether Ghesf* t-wpl'is* life® 
cl't^ir "“•h.1ar»‘iAu c6iiiit«tparfc*t| -cesae into being thriL«jgh royal 
■in,*.'.,.!-? i.'/A| only* a ^oud.^iieal of funds wsust havn flowed ia to 

v''S! #.;s ^-.m 

?{'■ f- 

finantc' tiw fashtmiing ol.thes# shEioas. i.m ars y.it to amm 
across the oap^iD»]pl«t«s'''W other retweds ■% a part of 

rtyvnmo vsswsd# over' feo the tswple priests for their maintensnee* 
finally OmniSmiT^ mho holiness of location 

and .:Aiis to find © place in ciie lis^ of aocr^^ oeo tiitiiiis afd,' 
iT:«?ciie¥al ti:nes® 



-.-.'.ij^^'f ■'■te 


^vP‘l«'^is^f!^:.'s,|;'.fi 


^'i''i?-"5"'^!. iv*" 






.lilina lU'innins, ('liaiulpiir (i)ist. Ijiliipur), 
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.■:r^vr:;a «r« very rata' in India, iaa 


tast It, part'* a uniq«ie beauty to ttm plac® (Fig. 2 . 30 )« as 
f„’r\.lvc'l.i a^r-e consist of cwo tsmplea with spins f tvo s.ly» 
tTT,:i .;, varaiia twsple, two Saim tmnplea and a nralvna 
w;ff u.'‘ tiva l€.a only the sanctum stands In situ, fh** Varaha 
ni'.rin-} Ti?»r-:jl.y a i^lllarsa-canopy urwSer t-hlch a hug* tji 

«ft#» Jw^iT in awC»nioc!ated* iunnln^iam siraaJcs of fc%iO mor® Varah,® 

.. £r: 3 *an£,t:i'ia ..as the presiding tlrthenkara In one of 
Che i.'alna taisplei;, whe probcbty being dedicated to ^ine.feh®* 

oj: tiia i^tmvx urtly tho sanc&jm survives j whereas in tli® latfc^ 
a part wi th#' rcamlapa is also In srui. 

Th® largest temple at Dudhahi is Ijuil t on a j-'ecullar 
^r-lanj for whicli no parallel exists elsewhere. In fora it is a 
crof. s w.'lth tvo long limbs anri two short limbs meeting in the 
middle. The central portion consists of two rooms with a doori«y 


betwwn town and no provision for a baUc-wall against wnicti « 


statue could bo placed, 'rhe casing of the spire has fallen. Th® 

‘ ■' ■ • ■' ' ■<■ ' TI 

lintels, too, are jnissing and so also the pedestals, uinningham 
thcAjt^t it to be a Jaina ti«splo vantonly wreclced by the hostile 
Gralananas ;xit there i« hardly any for such a conclusion. 

He, hQw.’?ver, tea @11 praise for its architectural design aa well 


aj ricDictural tymmetry ana beauty* 

A.. f.A 5 w;..a 





ir'robe'biy it is th« only available ejce'jvlc? 

. ., •■iir;, .irj* rh,» porch, cao maiwapa and the sfincciam UavD 
...* .otrte'i-h^iaaed, bearded Sigyre oS the hud riding 

o.t ’ o<'' imtm oat i,ri d*« Lalatabimba w£ the door- lintel, cordira- 
i.'te i:act ul its dedication to^ Brahma. Lending £urther_. 

L- vnr :j3urr.ption is a pilgrim's record in liriifeh the catairrnuWhii 
u.'u iit", cum-urt ievicri have been paid obeisance by ihe devotee, 
tir^n nuthing nofe survive® at ibidhahi but in times past it 
. -.r.nnhold of the Yo-^ini F»ula cult, very €«*.- O.tisetha^Yo^inl 
t'lf'-il.'s hsve so far- been" aiscovered, one euch' rare shrine ■• 5 t{»d 
at l>idhohi Phadr.al 1978:. ■ '' ■ ■ ■''■■' ■-•- -« 

' . . ■• -■•.■ •• '-w.' . , c- ^ 

Inceres&iog_as it might seerr,, all the available 

'' . , ■ ' ■ ■■ ■ -V-i' ^ ' , ' ’ 

.inscriptions froR budhahi belong ^to^ the , Brahma temple. Barring 
^Jhe on"* already noaaci, get^ six wore r-icorda (Indian Archeeo- 
. o_^. I9c,tj) Ln nagari characters o*^ about eleventh century a>«0. 

,. 1 C Ji- a/ oevalabcHil, son u£ Krsna and Asarvva and grandoson 
.>P the great Ctndrella king* Yasovarmani Heclilm.s tb'have 'erecst-dl 
ti.e shrine* ttey give us candrelle, e "^Sanddfifeic viirian"%'*oC’*"th@ 
name candelia.; ' lue pi»'»efic^- « 3 €*'*'«^'prince’'«f "idste’-rayal fartllf' at' 
i-ndhahi mark* -it oat a^pr©vihciit'h«t#ts«ert4r»*-tif - 'tl^ C«ndetl«'^“> 
. .s . £)f-» ts^ greater^ cp@ight^g^ ^i2_^iSrena of_ tti® j. above 

.' , ■-=■•: ; n, t.-:. ■:• ^-wctii tl'is wauter of mini^.c^r Va„c&p«.ti, 

; .• j,;! ..hilsa bc-ri-jr iacriptiofi ( ■=:piyraphia tnicai lbS2>. 

;t.AiiA^t-‘r claims to have kill^ a .Sahara 
res cored , the .. local chief,® ■ ■j^alur 


Jlstif aaS.r 






rnmm ol t^i«f i# ^ 

mist mmp,ln.s^9,Miam% 

mzmrn. ^Bf,,m%}tmm^ »9 »«iagr«,.E|,|^.|».»,®«^^ 

.wii^ 

’ ,,i ' ^ .... .j .^1 / ^...'X . ,.N .“-.fi , rn.m *.. d ..^.i 


L>nm MS3SC9 if«r« wtt gwlb h/txm Im o^mms^sscmtuml %jg> ^j# 

mmikmf god^ 

ipiii&fipil iliiiil ,i@OQ# .,oi^^ « 

: ^plf mn , ,: 

J. <'. E'l ,,' .' 




aitvi^g «li«' fl^rffi>f »ii«*i*i‘lw«r« 

ntisc£] ■#''ir<^“,ai^*^i*m ■’pnmnt 

*^''- -‘' - 4.<ej,5f, l**r'>, 'W*f,-t-; '-144.-.,?, 

2*$ltir4wi'S I ^^Mia^ I' tdctteiE i^ la'ti' 

T8.'««>t; a>4'Wui’'’r4rt‘ %«•» knowii"^' j 







2 art noi>; is a w®ll-kfiotm tirtha of- eha Jainaa «tio have canti- 
aiously ami ac»ii»l*^jttta.y aiaiaail^ad'''id»olr eoniieetioii with it# 
i<>lac®s aMi‘ such n&' 

Th® lapping ii^atars 
sprawling wmOmnt >' 


imi'rni Sm a# feliat odE I^#gia?iii 

I of tiia BatiM' iioti^ag with moloMlicNas ttamiy -thw 
m<mm all rwad and tlw -charaing Mil*.' 

ol^arautarising 'the l'atideoigpe.| orea^te and radiate .J«^-aml purity 

towards the pilgrim ’searctiiiig sal-watioH: f rom wrldly worrlaa ^ 

arid VkOes* . , , .■'.. .■ ■ 


iw*- i»wi taw ’earliest silchora-'ehrineNSi cjff “imlia aBStl-tacti- 
hailed aa a' gen ©f architectareiJ it-wawr^'S riS^- treasure 'tsf- ^ «na 
aoilpttirar art* Panel# ai '-imliWKribiUlle ’iNis^ and- lawertwii^fg-ng 
dei*icting ^ajendreaolcse 3l*3#^f^'’’Kaif#-4waraya#e-'lfii*'''~ap'3^ o» ' 

and sesasayi ¥isiiuv.#ig. a*3S) detsoarate ^t# ^^n^gs, 
etarried out in tlw ttotiirtyard - lwg<re>'%i#liieii ' ■ maiaatriati a-* A a 
r^ipresentatsiofai of "seenes* f rom t^‘-««iiwyhna-ai^-''ielsnalila* 

Matchless in '^t and magnificsint in mythological content* t h e 

JartifSrisjt um datM Pe^^gs^ri* Tna<^iptii^ •- 

temple matits out a sigiailSlcaat stage in the hiatory of reilolcw 

.•a\.f4> t.H 9 id .43^ Ja ^mutmrnm*^ '^p.«^a piTi^ 

haing the earliest eicaimpla jpaeffty a tans sarietir* 

:■ vf- .12* AS 4 «« ti.it of facftt apwrii of lmmX»%LiMm 11#-." 

Thd itfoiaa*. reamihs’ ,,, 

the Oeogarh, fort 'e^ 





wniy J-cs. 12 and IS, dating frssm &haat ninth centur 3 f 
A*l‘. ,..u£sess artistic ornamentation (Fig. 2.37 & 2.38J, the rest 
being severely plain save for the door-£r«®® #iich is usually"'" 
beautifully carved. The concept of ssorth tndian temple architect- 
ure finds lithic translation only in case of tw vis., No. It en^ 
No. 28. All others are what may be called hall temples consistinf 
only of c'i square or rectangular room, ah inscription engraved on 
the inner dcx>r-f rame of temple No. 12 records that the place wae 
kiicwn after the presiding deity of the temple as sri Santinatha 
Tirtha in tenth century a.D. (clause, Bruhm 196 S»).' 


, , ■ larlieat aaong the dated Deof^arh instariptions' 

from the period, of .ehoja pjratihara j»,t.»p-.,c«t:e .pillar in. temple 
M a matter oi fact, upwards of 400 inscriptions lie 
Incised in the area covered by ilaifia tirtha cce^le (s.p* OuptSt 

r m M ’ L '.sit I AS F ' '..-‘I ' 1 :. 

^ K.s. Ramchandraai 1977) but a spreat many of them being dedicate 

' i m inscription of kirm xlrti-; 

oty in nataire m» can hardly eactaract aiqf thing to cur mrp&m* iy . ' . 

i,' 's 'J 1692) ri^rei^statiiMi of vitnu* ... 

far .the largest mmbmF consista merely e« « ample of Wds " ^ 

and the third cCc^ti 

hot me^mmilng upto wm a mmtA dedloat^ea* ... 


wf greeter iffiportanc® and deeper aignif Icmms® tibwin. feJhie 
wOT.. le£- or inscriptions, therefore, are one thonsanid odd image* 
«ocus.vto&ct'3d Isr.ids as vmll a* outside temples* a priceless Imt 
largi;;j indec-d# Part of this treasure is made up c«6 Jina-icoiis 

and ^•«rt of leaser worthies like Bharata Cakravarti, BabulMill, 
hunr/as, upadliiyayas {?ig« 2. 39) and yak.sa»pa±r«* In the history 
of Caina art and iconography, Deog^wTh, maidcs oat many a milestone* 
In cris of tlie Jina-icons, the artist has .terily worked wonder* 



aratoni 196 9)* Kanastambhas constitute as good a soiree of iJairwi 
art as the temples* one of them nov shifted to the Cfltiarmashala 
courtyard, is an esceellent piece (fig* 2*4o)* fhere are three 
steep flints of steps hewn in the cliff leading to the river .. 
8et%»* They are known as ghatis*-- tock-out suilpture of Deogaids - ^ 
has been eiceoited here, ^.the eerliest dating beck ^ to the Oupta < 
period* Heharts^ati is notable among them being carved I'.ith tmslee 
niches containing linga* and ©thinr deitie** .Sapte*mat^^^ accoig^w 
anled by viraWiadra. and ©anese maker part- -of die sculpture hare* 
The ©hati alao. bears a record from cupta times and two in idielJl. 


c^arectersi' 




Tq the south of the hill is situated the I’lajai^sati cc ' 

' 1 ;s L •« , .'-4 i .'ot & !«■ . f p?ri*/a?t 

Kati^ati,^ preserving an insturiptiofi king Klirtivarmaa*# time 

J i. / i w'* th%- ;t«m*ctioa v'f , 

C^pigraphia indicat Ibta) and r^resentafclaii* of Vism, smrya, 
Oange ywnft, leksmi mm third Ghati has' 
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Hath! tjanraja f Igjres o£ Parsvanat* and a Yaksa ca»ple h 
accoramodat-arS in nlt*hes» A baoXi toalow tin® scxitii-waafc cor 
lUid fort also Has Buia& relics raii:d it* 


.evident frcan the discovery ofi a single Budciha icon fron the d«hri« 
lying between the Jaina t«®pl®s* 

Xn wjuth-west corner 'Of the fort a -terople dedicated to 
Varaha and assignable to the Gytpta period struggles lierd taj ■, 
»irvi¥e* : 

At no stage of her history, Ueogerh had the honoir to 
be tiie capital of a kingiom* A prince o£ the imperial -'upta family 
is beltevod to have lived hare and built the Xmaavatara c«apl®* 
(r*!% Agirawal* 1968) but the evidence allows only of a conjecture* 
Mo prince of the Pratihara and Candella hcases had his head- 
quarters here and in none of their copper-plates we have a 
refereience* one wonders, . therefore, i4m financed the^ making . and^ w 
sr.aintaining of iseogarh shrines* We do have a ^ndelle einiatur 
in one retsord %ho oXal»s, td haye,«aihstru©ted ^the, f,orfi.#e ispi|J.‘#e '■ 
a flight «€, steps tout it As ,fiot An hi* 

oae offioial oa«»*cAtf*^,Flna# 3 Ahll- di;.thnM«pi|st^dkAoa c«> fort , 1-5 
Aiiveli«4.,'ie^ldw» mrisf 
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hmin^ .XMsrcas records to help us oh the' point- The i»hoI® of- - 
’:.irai.r hi je iioljf ccoiplex ovned absolutely to the faith emS finances 

,,v»arHd fwrth by pil;rlms- ■ 


2-5iXx-«s ,h»®® is any indicaUon, the town ma 

fatherec? by king Madanavaraan* an, inscription of earlier 
period found a> ,.the place proves its pritwr estistence 'Ardiaeolo- 
gical survey »eportJ 1903). OSmioualy, Madanavanrian only reataied ib 


iituated acuth-test of Mehroni at a distance of 36 Jems* 
the origi.ial tOKH of Madanpur stood to the north of the present 
one no-w dotted i^lth Jaina temples. Collectively spoken of as 
i'-ancamarl, being five in numberi the caaples offer us nothing 
save a few icons of ancient “ times* 'Walking a little further martih 
come upon three 'Jaina tuples khowa' to be the oldest at the 

place* One of th^ has an ins'cribed pedestal with 'fl 3 h**sy®lw 5 rl 

bearing the date \»‘.3* 1212* '■Aiiother preserves icons of Adinatha* 
oandrsprabhu, and Sambhavanatha and a long record* rtie rloa«eftt 
is dated v*s* 1266 and mentions 'Kadanpar* Furtlieri 'northwist to 
Uiis triO| ve have two more temples* ' " ’ ' ■ '■ 


Brateaalcal monuments of kadanpir lie to the north»wiit 
of a large sheet of water* iheXr dedication to vlmm and Siva 
saons beyond question as aitmin^fUM' saw a colossal boird 'and'" ''If ^ 
iTill lying 'close 'iy' llrciiallblogi^ai^Survey ttl^t'riS63)- 
Qi the' two, th^/'aiBaller‘^o4»’l6is*lhl'''^liKl0^^iJlirrihg^^^ 

J® JakabhMk ti-maiidal a of the' Cidiwaana king FrthvlraJa 





over Paresnardl in V*S* 1239. Curiously eaai^, the tuples *rr 
called ^Al'tm*s Kacisahari*. A ■c±ii@£ alhana iNiva does figure in 


A litcie to 'the north*east we have one more saiva 'shrine housing 


a ten-araed Siva and ten*arffi«d caminda* 


AXk •arly^medidvaX ce'Htre of idustry and trade, it also 


served as seat of a Pratihara governor at least for four generate, 
ions as is attested by the solitary Btoma inscription faind 
here (Bpigraphia Indicai 1892)' • the lengthy record* 'is “indeed a ' 
rare document dmonstrating, as' it does, the economic base’ and 
role of the temples in town life. Hardly any professional class 
of the town is missing in the record that remains a sort of 
me«(orial,. coataining twenty-seven doi»tlons made over the decades 
by tradaars and .artisans ^arovidlng for the requisite materials of 
worship in the temple®, named in each case* 

The second part of the iiuitxiption opens with ah'lnvoeatr 
ion Lord Gm»m, and a certain Damodara is- said to haw#’'' founded 
a tseiple of ^^llurari* lum identif isNltiidih«''e^''ltiiiiiigd ' s 


2.S»Xk-fs Lirpp i:hurc;i t siyadoni of bygone times, the village is 
altuatec in latitude 24* 5o U and' longitude 76.23 B at a distance 
of 18 tees, west- north- west of Lalii^r* ■ ' 
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2.5;>:-iii ^'lavaadh i Difficult 'C^ «cc«»s *ml-«l#sU.ta ta u£ 
taats, tliis hill-fort la locatad 31 Km#, of ?&nmx» ,Tii« 

ortiinal naae figuring in its records is *Ja]r**wra ^rgga 
,•, CiW?wis.®ologital survey Reports 1903) verily e city of victory* 

'Sven tlille climbing on« csan not miss tbe crude carvings 

*. .'4 

on the vail beside the path* th® deities depicted include 
*”' Han,urr»ona, '.'-urya, Dur^, and panels containing owanty-four , Jinas 
and aapba-niatrilcas* ne&r the I'Jorthern gate two large oodles of 
water hearir.i^ ti'TS name €?anga— Yamuna ^eet our eye* Another tacSc 
Bi'iUtesvar* is situated to the north-east* Scgree of Soilptures 
, are piled here, the only notable being chat of Besasayi Visha*'" 

At the southern' end' '■ 'is 'Paramala Cal* Che chief temple 
complex of hjaygadh was cansuructssi her® earning the curioia 
' lowal ap.-ellation "aiandeli Haiial”* All tla® shrines here face 
west. Two of them have Lord Siva a# .-.the presiding god and the 
' otiier two have Viang* Slwwrn -.aadly o€ i»a<;h. of their 

and magnificence, these temple's ..eonaist only of their mandapas 


'V.t' cnsric turns* 




Jw. 


Ajaygedh is rich in roc^-out soilptures* Those 'executed 
psar i’arhcoiJ. Cam represent Astasaktis, seven sitting, 'thd'’ 
-lii'hth gaasuiing.^'they d*%''ttt«e4yf‘-i.r^dered,<:wil^. fuppes Ihaoribed 
halovi* r:aT& we al-W' hwd" Auwang 

.iu« the r^res^tacionr. ;=•■„>: ? ,,rj '.if-ia. * 
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Other saalptaares, reffereno© coald toe, made to some Jinasy a oew 
sucJcllng her yoing one, the goddess Sasthi holding a child ’and 
Clerflced by the pigs- Symbols of palm, seven In nomber, f»®d 
particular note- 


a*5*x-b4 Bj 


i^n t i^proaohaMe from 3aleha in Pabai tehsil^ 


the village stands on the bariks of river siddha* i^ppropr lately 
eocugh, a twnple of siddhanatha Siva attracts our eye to a hill 
toi^ring the town* Fanoaraiha in plan and elevation, the shrine 


2*5«x*>ci Hohendra i Set in picturesque Mj^rroundings with heautiftil. 
backdrop of hills, the village is situated 47 kms* south of panna 
town. Not a single shrii» mirvives now but Judging from the nuisber 
of sualptures -and architectural members littered in the lanes and 
by-lanes as well as vicinity of the village, a dosen or so must 
have dotted the sit* In times long past* Sorry becciaes the spect- 
acle when one comes upon beautiful pieces being trodden upon by 
the passers-by with utmost indifference and insansibillty to ■;< 
tlieir artistic teportance or historic wiscth# few fortunate cnee 
have Che honour to be huddled together under lurees exposed /to the 


elements all throui;^ the fear*,..,: 




. ,,v ■.Qifv.'r e:o Incladt t 

'Itie largest laC collections is dumped inside a dark and 

V • , ‘ of- four 

tsirriedly planned and cLtateiry constructed near a 


tsirriedly planned and cLtaseify constructed near a 
caidt* neriting nention the rspresentations here are yogasan visnuf 



alingacana Oma-Haheaai Vamana and Oan®»a* Door-jas 
river- goddesses and dcx>r lintels preserving VieiM 
their lalatabiffibas spe^ of several t«aples havin' 


■ylng half -buried under earth in a by-l 


form sit several vaksa- pairs and other worthies 


are a carving of' 'Yaksi w.bika and 'another of fcirth*< 


The Farvati ;fc«mple is earlier oi the two consisting ' • 

■ of two storiesi it retains f»w 'only the lower one* tlii* 


pradaksimt paths was unusual ain<»ig the features oi this teeple* 

A' few of" the’ relics -iiacltiiil h'ethiinire 

pillar-lMtse dr capital* yiami avatiuta«f ' 






a ciitM)cma.icha-sivali.aga and an image of iwlchafiana Ganeaa* Earlier 
a doorwllntel with in lalatahimba was found here. 

the CatuxtmjMtMi HahaNSe^a" ie one of the earliest aUchara 
of Sorchern India* we aiisply leander at it* successful 
re-r-istance to onal.au^ts of elements over th® ages* In itselfv 
this welt state of preservatton is a tribute fe>’'th« maleers of this 
majestic edifice C7ig* 2*415 • The iftiJcha-linga occupying its' 
garbha-grha will defy description* Boundless in b®«ity and 
matchless in gracei the piece is one o£ the finest products of 
Cupta genius (Pig* 2*42) • The s4Jchera,i 'though heavy and mighty^ 
is cuirvilinaar in design carved all over with caitya-windm. theme* 

Ihe .auidiorship.. of the/tM is difficult to asoertaiii 
^twin , Insoariptions of 'Vakatalca feudatory vyai^hradeva ©ff UceJata- 
kalpa line found her® hardly '^help. 4a th® matter* fhe «®doii«ent 
made for the maintenance;©! these temples is also missing# Moat 
probably scat® local nobl® finanwtad th®4r erection as well as orna- 
ment* tiian* At present Nechna am joys the prestige of being ^e place 
&€ pilgrimage for the p«iopl® erouad who come especially to. do it;.? 
obeisance to the emsimukhanatha*-'... ,■ i 


a.sjxt 




r'ia l ."3 


-vi ,iAm: 
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2*S txz-a» - I -^KAit 3® .lwo«c.;«MHit of.‘8*gmr‘. tdim- pa, .Jabalpur 
Road beside th® b*iac.,.i^ river aelfefftlioJU»aiMKei. ha»/^ 

^ \ /fi i \ r*$irU’ . : ' / /% 
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of proiiifitso'ic art* above ia hills the caves contain 

numarw. > paintings gulag back to the days before the .daiun of 
history. To qaote r;.D. Bajpai (l&77)» Thm Paintings can be called 
prehistoric in the sense that even in. his tear ical periotisi, aemm 
of the aboriginal authors of thmi have been leading a sort of 
prehistoric life* trf Iwisnse interest for us are acme religious 
symbols such as Tree with mia and star, cross, vajra* Svastika, 


Z*5ixl»bs ^henswaha ; This is a new discovery made in ccurse 
egcplorations undertaken for the present work, the village has 
hardly^ any inhabitants* It is absolutely abandoned. Here stands 
a tottering twnplei silent and . sol i'tary., witi»i.S8 to a .bygone!- pei’iod 
of gl ory, and greatness. . jOwut 25 kras. north of Bina Railway . 
;^nction| It was raised right oti the bartc river Naren* Built 
entirely of buff coloured sandste«i«| and badly ruirmi beyond' 
possibility of reconstructloni onl.y 'part^of its gatewafi garbha* 
grh* and sikhara survive. - tild trees have shat throa^ its walls 
and floors araS the end of its «Kist©nco is merely a <aue«tioa of^ 
tim@| unless the krchacKilogy Deparoaent awakes to its imp^tanat ; 
casing for rescue and relief Cfig* 2.44)**’'**'*' " 


Though the saMtam ip .dfst|.t»fce of its prepid,iii||, 
deity, vaisnava on. |ih#; basip < 

bold representaUon ^ 

piles t@red_ nlchc.,^ , the^^tl^r *«ong oth« 

art-relics, representati^^ 
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and Siva a caityagavalcsa ere warthy of mention* A 3ati»* 

pitler record doe# survive near at hand but it cannot provide 
any clue to the date of this temple* On grounds of style and 
archltecmre, its tentative period could be eleventh century A*15* 


2*3ixl*c$ t iibast 10 Ions* west of sagar town the village 

is Xnown. for its painted rock- shelters* Bearing upon oar theme 
wst have here Buddhist symbols Mandlpada and Tri-ratna C?ig«2*43)* 


^2*Ssxi-di * The village is a new discovery 25 kms* off 

Bins town* fJone of the shrine# has survived* unly a few sculpt- 
ures lie huddled on a platfona in the heart of the village* 
Identifiable among thee are Hrtta Ganesay Visnuy Brahma witli 
his consort and riding his mount* A curious carving is that of 
haJmlisay the Saiva saint (rig* 2*46^* Xn the aosance of 
inscriptiohy the antiquicies could be assigned to the end of ' 
early-medieval age on the basis of style* 


2*5txi-«i sran » hoc# ted in latitude 24*€*^N. and longitude 78*15®« 
on the bank of the river sina* .ihran lies 58 Joas* ncarth-west of 
Sagar to\-.n* It is the oldest inhabited among all historical 
places of the district* Airikioa of yorey it commenced itJ3 career 
in history as a large dialcolithlc settimenty sawitlme in the 
second mill4iniiiu!ii Mlore'^chrliitli,* Beee^etionexr#i<M'led -•» eerthsu 
di'tuNlel 'Wall ''thal^'pralacisad 
hdard oi pthnch-wiarkad' 

iiNiieiiie earthen seals 
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••arguable to «arty ceoturlifs of Chris tlait era* One bearing ® 
ffigare of ra ji^lalcaml has the legenat Alrikine Gosika Visayadhikara 
ar^ secunri has* Kahadandanayak® sistfoanandi* 


in historic times it had the . hoaoir . us 'becaae ‘SvaMj©- 
gangara* of s«a»idragiipta|, of wia« it preserved the ordy recordf 
otlisr than Allanat»d preeasti (R*a* Pandeys 1962) • Majority 
Ui# momments made during the’ Gupta period and etau3 upon 
some hinn ground near tiie river* ihe ruin® testify to wie 
aklstence of miwerous velsnava UBaples having graced th© ccmpla* 
hut nothing aairvives of now save the lower ctMtser; of 

masonry and four columns* Ihe solitary iRirviving shrine ha# a 
massive and mighty figure of the tord. close by stands the 
wlossal soar bearing the record of Huna king Toramana {h*a* 
faedey* Facing the temple has been planted the towipring 

Buddha Gupta with, the figure of Garuda crowning it* 


jpillar of 

Am^g the relics still r ana ining here 1# an icon of i-irsimha' 


of breathtaking beawfcy are tw images representing 

Hrvaraha and Nrslmha now in th® c»llectlon of sir H*S* <3«wr 

' ■■■ " ^ ■ ■■■ ■■■ ^ ■■■ ■ '■ ■■■ ■ 

ATchaeologiGai isuseumi sagar* Ihe former is inscribes showing 

iti dedication, hy two devotees- Mato® svaredattn , and varahadafcta' 


'* 'Ihe earliest awsoag sran Xm&cipuJjmi oimm from n^^ftalfca 

eyteig "Wii^sravaman and m*9 Idling ^lieaificial 

tJu kfiiig under a urea near petol#:||^#,. ia«?araatla#y» this very 
pillar was itoosati latar m earliest record of aatl 

. ■ 'piicir*' 
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ia the world when Gop«raj«| the feithlul feuda'feorjf Jfrleiad o£ 
Shempiptft fell fightias here* . ' , 

2*5sxl«f« MalaAte t Thia also i» a new site# It is actually an 

H '.... ■ ■’■■■■■ ■■■■■■■ ■■?.. ■'» ■ ■ ■ ■■ ■' ' ". ■ ■■ ." ” ■ " l; *"■ ' 

island having a lovely location causing cleavage in the river 
Betwa# It is 10 kms# west of Bine town cownanding a wide view* 


The place is littered with icons af«3 architectural 

^ ■■ ■ • ' ' '■ - ■ ' '■ 

iB««bers canstieuting temples in time® past* Noteworthy among 

them is a atom slah carved in all four faces with Saiva deities* 
Oanesa and c«iainda are easily recognisable* A coiple of door 
lintels contain visnu and Siva in their lalatabimbasi Navagrahas 
and Kahisaaiardini also make an appearance- The material is roaghly 
assignable to.^th* end of twelfth century a*d* , . ■ 

2#5txl-g* Marhi Jaapra t It is a small station between Blna and 

i y-y. , ; • ■. ■; ^ ,'''■/ _ ^ V' ^ M , 1. I tf 

vidisha on the ventral Railway. A couple of yards from the 

f . . . 'i ' , . r- ‘ . ■ 

statloni a tall Ixit skeletal saiva shrine is visible of which 

4,^, ,, ' . i.,. ' ■' t'. 

ith© sanctum* sikhara and mandapa survive thcu^ in bad shape* 
Seeing the templei a Nandi may be no'tiC€K3* All around lie numerous 

, V, ,r ■ ^ * 1 'IVJ'? 

relics broken away froa the parent structure* 


2.5*xi-h* Saravaoli » hying 22 kms* west of Sagar, the village 

;^V- '4r.y<-TH : ,, t -'.saw:. ■ e k.-a?,* 

has a hill i'li" its" vicinity idsiich is nats-ble for its painted 

"'.4. , ‘-Js T5CW if "J * ->' “3« ,T© ■OPpVT^'i’^ 

cave# shelters* The siddha*Baba cave has paintings hearing upon 

«... t 'Ki k';re :*icul.;tuises reprsii^sudng 

our theme* . 

r>'«j os ih® Cand«i'te timee •» '.« 4 " 4* 

"> i ' ^ ~ s’ ■ ■ ■ 

♦ m insertbed ' tlrihaniwflra icon % a..® !=’ c- 
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ii^oix^airas sucn aa ywryai Hariharst v«4.»nav4.^ 
yiaa-H*liesa, Kaga-pair, and Gansja-YaEtaiim (i*a*a*R*» 1^9-So)#-. 

' Xn addition to tiw aitesi covared abov®, Stgar diatrict 

U&& many more* Palif Pithoriai l5®orl| Piparia, sinaj aiwS Bada 
Marha are a few more wong them needing not-ice* The lithic reccacd 
oC Xalouri King sankaragana was’ ioarkS at sagar to^n i»»®l£* 


a^ssxii 


pi3,aigc 




'i.5*xil-a* audaur t About 9 taia* off Pelera, a village on Chhatar* 
iir- Tikamgarh road, it is a new site froa '»here some tirthankara 

t • -* > a '' t9 

Imagm mrm racwered* ftemairlciible mmong thm^m ar« t'..a 

£ons o£ kayotsarga Adinatha with a caubisi in parikaura, and an 
icon of Heminatha* About a Jot* away' on a hillock 1 m located in 
a shrine known as ca turbid Ja temple* Her® the relics include 
represenwstion of Yogasana visrai, RavaitmaugrahiBaurU. of Siva 

^rjil /’ ■ •» 'J.# 

atm a four-anaed Visms* . ' ■ ^ 

2*Stx£X*bt f.ya»-flka»iaih 

on Lalitpar road, tii» 

Ba jpai discovered here soulptures representing :iaptmm^sx!kmt 
wry., H«ih.J., ’ 

.!>®3«*64)* An inscarilwSf'’'*'*^ ^W^tes^ai*©^ tit 
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ya«r tltS* h wtall collection o£ ©utilities 1» hcjaewS in i*^at 
mifMiiin i'ier®| nmed in maraory of tlie artist yao carliedl a good many 
of the ioona inaide* • . 

2*S*XXX«c* ^'"iMmeucan 1 * /-.’oait 5 tana, to the north-weat off Bud«ir, 
the place is also a new discovery* Relics lie littered in the 
village* i rianamana tenple on the baiik off river Sendani has 
mimber off iconsi notable being Uaia»Mahesaj Canesaj and Laksw^i* 

In Mata-Mandira are accommodated ’?isnu and his incarnations* Sane 
more are housed inside a saiva - shrine outside the village* The 
material is datable to eleventh century a*D* . . 

2*5*xi£:-ds iarkhara i /amous ffor its nan- temple the village is 
situated on rakamgarh-Newari road very near to village sawari. 

The temj^le stands cjucside the village cai a jagaU. facing ii«st* 
consisting of a mandapa, an antarala and a f^tohagrhat It.possesee® 
heautlJul oArvilinear siJtehars which is perfectly preserved iwith 
all its orowning; msiibers (fig* 2*4^>* The sandaim* as also the 
sikhara* are pancaratha in plan as well as elevation* The sHchara 
is ornamented all wer with eaitya window motif* The docnr-frisBe 
off sanctum is profusely orsMiented* sculptural hands bedeck dhe 
Jan|#ui- in yhidh are present tlui figures .off skafkSaf ,Khbero.*./pdw;'*,i 
Balara^a* i'arasuraifia> Canesaf and Varaha*- In well scat* of 
preservation^ the trople has been placed in pratihara 

. „ - sor^e very ioiier#«ti.iW J»t*. dowe 4n«».foon# Urn.,'.. 

bpi*g and hurried airvw remain#' .ill- V 


feh« ree^ms of air stiidy* ButSdhist iROWiment* are f«w am! far 
bafeiv'e-en for the ancient as well a® «arly»medieval period* 
rerjarils th* period l^nmediately preceding and following the 
Christian era, we should r«KR«Rber that Kahastapac of Saachi araS 
Bharhut stood hard toy th© Bundelkhand boundaries, absorbig aaicb 
€*f its fervour and faith and new centms had no chance to survive 
'i^h their vicinity* as for the early-taedieval period ^ have mam 
isolated .jockata of duddiwn vtien it was well on tii® way to decline* 

Most of the sites show coexistence of arsniaaniaw and 
Jainis^n* Mimberwise the appeal of Jainlwn nay have been narrow 
tout even these handful of followers held on to their faith and 
the sect" fared better than Buddhi'imi* " fhe reasons are worth 
investigating* 

A good matoer of incons, antiquities and edifices cannot 
toe attributed to rs^al patronafe*;,.They owe their fashioning and 
financing to th® lay faithfuls who naist have prc^pered to an 
unprecedented scale to Lnaxr the expenditure. For Jainism we 
have profui.® epigra^.htc avidenc®, at least, from Deogarii but 
for jrahmaniam we possess hardly any* Of on® thing w© could be 
pretty »ire* ■frading class we® Kfeot Jaina invariably and siyadoiai 

a". ^ w .. f t: i i .. a;g‘^ ^ 

ri>c^rd v^lwmmB gu point* 

^ , ,, , A considerablf f«a|Xfh , imia.|t; ha^ ^wilioiised 

''to the class, of artlstMi^and^§ip<^^t#«^^^.if^,.!NW^lye»edi«val . peri^^ 

It m^t have been a new class since., the raaeber required earlier 



was mytcii l-ass in compariBon if *,% g o by 'tM# awilafel* arcijaao- 
losicai resaains. Thera vas no laiSferentiatlon iaBong tha acalptors 
and architects on the basis of sects* The artist used to lie 


master of the iconograj^ic teoetsi he they JaiUi or 

Bral-vr.ariiccl * idsajur^o such is the likeness among temples and 
tnelr ornamentation that telling a Jain temple from a Bralaaanioai 
onei solely on the basis of outer facades i is well«>ni^ impossihle- 


Being preddminahtly agricailtural the progress of 
urbantratlon in Bundelkhaad could not wake tmch headv«y* In ■ 
£act| leaving Jhansi and a few more centres^ no settlement in . 
irtorthy of being termed as truly •urban*’;. They , are rurban and 
have aogaired significance merely as service centres admlnlstr* 
ative headquarters ot fort towns of er3t%h,ile feudal chiefs* 

■■ ' '■ : . : : , ,, ..n; 

Hone of tiiem bears the stjvap of modern urban function* 


^ In all I there are at present 30 towns in ©undelliihaiid 
of khich 20 are in U*P* and 10 in H*p« Jhansi ^oup of 'towns 
is of some significance* Jhansi is ’'t^e largest city ot the 
region witih a big contonmettt and 'railway workshop* 

%mT» an unattractive iooiky*''«hi(ti"rfts 'iMllt Bir 'Singh 
The famous historic' fcsri'~cr>ns idte tea 'around liilcli-" 

cwtury ®rw. l|^^r«s.d^bjf _Mo^l 



opm 


■ai miaar troads to tliia plac9 


railway station*- rh® poar class rasidenc® ar® located 
either clos® to or beyond the iian* nala In the, north- and,., at 
the out &\irts o£ the middle ciaas residential blot^, in the 


In ualeuh districd^' llid- di stric^^ headguartetrs 
is uia biggest- towSN "ahd‘''daiaun' are'"- 











Ifciilsil liea€f«partysr® and rural service centres^ 
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' .Benda has four toowns nainelyf BaodSf Chi craku t HaniJypur 
and Pajepur. Vhil® in Hamirijur district, Cherkhari, Hamiriair, 

Rath and Mahcha are mostly the seats several ancient dynasties* 

In K*p* aistrict headquarters such as Dattaf Tikangarhf 
Chhatar.Air and renn® are the chief, towns* These fort tovns^^Fere..^ 
the headquarters or the capital of fomer feudal states* in 
addition to disorict and tahsil ctaafcr©S|.. there are a large rajubso: 
of smaller service centres i*®* places of weekly markets* 

SRich of central and western BuiKaelkhand «Jhara#l wetlds the maximaa 
influence as a regional capital* 

■' / In Bundelkhand region the famous place are Chltrakut- ; 

Dham* The siting of Chitrakut Dham has been on the religious 
ground. The town has grown on the' western' bank of the' ?ai»jni 
'tiocally' the Kaidakinl Ganga) close 'to the fort of tne Kamta 
hills* The place has been hi?^ly. sanctified with the association 
of Pama {Fig* 2*4§)* . 


^ Notwithstanding" the fact' 'that fe^ioiMl poiwilatiofi' * 

iverwhelaiagly depends on'^agis'iouitaiLre for 'itis ‘sustenahcel''''*' * '^*' “* 
fiundelkhaiid is’ of "'tto'iioBtuidar^dweicjpid' regions "'of Jtodie 


tr«<liaaniil an) radlmanta' 


frsm. can*!® or .frsw tiEiJrsh. 


,'r. 4c 'vc-‘; 
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%o proGftacfcioia of cereals* Soroe of the causes c£ hacJcwarflJ^ss laay 
lie attriljuted to unfairairaM® physical conditions as « resRilt. 

wbich only 46,4 of the total ireported area is u.tK3er effective 
«4lti¥etJLoa. i'toch of tiie regional hafiScwardaesa. is, farther prep- 
etuated hy inefficient and . tycaditional methods of fanaing* of 
the grass area availahle for oaltivaticm about 92*0?4 is given 
to food cro^s. only 14*3^, of the gross -cropped area is irrigated 
Owi.'.Oj oo dlveruiflcotion of relief* Clintat® and soils there i« 
n© specialisation in the cropping 'pattern to any considerable 
degree* Sometimes as many a* '27 different crops may be grovn in 
the year* 


2.7* 

2*7ili froDPine ^attern i Cereals air^ millets are grown over 
62% o£ the gross crop'ped area} where as pulses occaipy 2^*4%^ fruit* 
and vegetables 0*314 and other 3*1%* toong :the non-food crop* 
oilseeds, the most important,. 'are' grown over f *5% ishile 1*594 c£ 
area is shared by filnras and spices,, etc* 


iymong the cereals, wheat la the chief rabi crop and 
is grown over 24*0% of the net cropped' area* About 2/3 of wheat 
cotes iron irrigated tracts of loamy soils of northern Bundel- 
Jihand whicdi .pro^ce , the pisaia the white , variety. Hf^wevtrf ,■ 
the most popular variety ..of i*fat growm is ^e^^<lrouQptit-re#4sftaat 
kafehiae.Cred .the ^grosf , erdppea 

area and mQ^% In.^rnum aai^fi^iatiiwh 

is plentiful either from oanals or from taniles, it does not f«*® 


«n iraportant crt^ aixywher# els#* In contrasty is wiAsily 

<Slffu»ec3 because it is mor« adaptable than s«h«at* ■ . 


J'owar and bajra are tit© chief roillots of the region 
and are grown in Wharif season ©nfelxely as un-irrigated crops* 
BaJraj OKing to its requiresaeat ©£ well-*draiaed sai^y loams| is 

,V» f ' -ii - " ' ■■ '' ■■■■ ' ■" 

conSin«r3 to Jalaun district* Jowar lik® barley however, is more 
'wid> 3 Spread on --sccount of its natorai adaptability* 

* • one of th® significant of the cropping pattern is the 

systew of rsixad sowing of saeds used as a device to ensure the 
crops associations are i^eat and gra© {airra)* wheat and barley 
(gojai) gram ard barley (Bejhar) and jowar or bajra and arher* 
the popularity of mixed sowing may be Judged from the fact that; 
their combined area is abtagit tiih® times the area of iiheat, seven 
times of gram and twenty times of laarley* Kost of the mixed 
crops tend to include a legurniinous crop (Canons u£ undia* 1961) 
(i?ig*2- 2* 

^ The cropping pattern may be a*«apli£i*d by. a villa?fs 

mm&ei iialehra which is located along the Mfshooa-chhatarsur.road . 

L'a tlie Man tahsil of Jlsansi district (?ig* 2*5f)« 

' • 

2.7III1 lyyi aatioii i stabilisaUon of i agrloiHaire in BundelJchSnd 
has* been achieved thtowf^ beck-aa almost lost battle 

araiast the recurranca of' 'drcc^tsf ’scarcities and - f amiaes, ime' 
-the re#.©n"hsd'’baeft ill-reimted#-' the earliest; a tteaypts-' at 



clileC’S* In fact, many of the tanks in BnndlelkhaiJd are old' 
the deuj idmmtkti 1604) inscribed at the HaibattJura rock 
and crop ^aports of “J*t* and M**'* 19SS-64)* However, the 
credit fur large scale irrigation works (canals) goes to 
British who succeeded in canstrucliig the letwaf Ctiasiipif 
other protective caiials# In the pos t^' I ndetfendence. period 


at a cost of more uian 


leped* The region lacks not only in basic raw material and, infra* 
structure iMt also in enterpreneurship-* - the thrae pre-requisites 
for induatriali®ation# These iiaitation# have farther deprived ;i 
the region even of the industries ancillary to agriculture* 


The region has no large-scale industrial este,b1,ishaent 
-■■itrU'Uture coaprises largely of house-hold and small 
scale K^^iigst ^hish- ,saw«^ill|ingiand %faoa,f,.wl«s# 

iOiarccisl acting, cose tile Ch*n^.o<?|) ,fl<iur'f«n<5 

oil milliiia are ;^iiap«arfc^t,..hdt 4^m> the -point of .returns 








iL0 ia terms o£ tlreir «jctx«me iiisp®ra»l end rural 
Meet of the raw meterlals ere either purchased fron Penipur 
Meh Ranipur wwns or brou^^t from- elsewhere*^' the iiwaustry h 
iflsowii remarkable progress in receet years* '■ 


ispart fron the above, the region also has got a £ 
,f;tries} l.e* lacquerwsre ertieleo, soft- stone- wor' 


significant industry in Panna district. In acMition to these, 
forests also have industrial prospects producing timber, -lac,” . 
tgum, honey, catecliu, various edible fruits and roots also* 


2 . 7 xtvs the difficult terrain, 

alonguith its cumulative effects on the econtaroy, has hindered 
the developatent of the moans of transport and consnunications in 
the region, especially in Panna, Ajaigarh and Bijawar where paede 
animals' are tine only important means of moving caianwdicies. there 
is much scope for d®v®10|jment of all-weetiier motorable roads in 
the yiolo region in order to break the geographical Isolation of 


By the large, Bundelkhand^ is a distinct feograptoioal 
India* tt ham it» bsfis n©,^ ©aly in the structural 
aiorphic homoepneity antf climatic uniformity, teat also 
raon history,, ««c©|5ih|' «|# society of the people. Hovi- 


::trifccfc 
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aver Uiis over all honogeneity, 'feSio mabjected to more thorai?^ 
scrutiny permits Surther sub-atvisions into several units on 
the o? their ishysicalf social and econcmic distinctivenesa* 

In r.c ca*« does th® vari® ty of ;; imito-uaits Impair the Cundaraental 

unity of the fegioa* v, ■ ■ ■ ^ ■ 

in the scheme that £ollow»| Bundelkhand has been divided 
Into twi? regions of first order| eiac r®gi.ona of second order aial 
14 Uiird order regions (fig* 2*S1). The funda-'a-antal principle 
on whicii the rtgioaus of the first sacder are determined is that 
of gerii'ral relief wnile the regions of 'the second i^rder, consi- 
dered on the oasis of principle of interfle’wes and relief* In 
Idhe region of third order, factor of local significance, such as 
characteristics of soil and vegetation} aropping intensity, and 
secio- cultural aspects have been associated* ^ ■ 

2 * 8 tri 

il) 2at *Mndalkhai^ plain ^ 

Ca) Havine, Belt* : 

r, Ci) Yamuna Ravine, fract-vest 

^ Cii) Ymuna Bavine :fract-#ast 

... Betidiu navine xract* 

j...' ...... 4 ■ . . ■ . 

*.Ch>,,Jal.aw»,pleia« - ■: 

,•!.*> •"'* ..Cl. t’ 

Ci) fnri . . 
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BaUi f»il;t 

Kandahe-Maandi Tract 



{15 Banc3a»plaitt w®st. 
Cll) Baoda plain Bast 


{«> Bundelkhand Gnei»«ic Region 

{15 Bundelkhana Gnaissic penneplain 
Cii) BundelkheiKS Gneiasic plafceaii 


CfS BuricielkhetKf- vlndhyatwPlateau 
{!) vlndhyan Mill F anges 
{115 Wanda Cciiltrakut) Plateau 


The Bundelkhand plain, of ten temed as, trana-Yaimina 
plain, is loiw-lylng dangated tract tne Yamuna merking 'its ' 
northern base* The region suffers fro# imperfect drainage in the 
central part vhidi is often imndeted during the rainy season* 


The region is divided into four 'units of second ortN»r‘‘ 
and lo of the third order. The northern most region is that of 
the Favlne Belt, about 2 to 3 kms* broad, developed, along the^ ,., _ 
esi^ecially along ^eit lower readhes near thelr^ 

confluences vith the Yaimna. This is a narrow belt of ^ bad-1 fluid. ,, 

topography* dissected by innpmirable, guliia# cajttlng, ,lnt;o soflt, , ■ 
and erosive deposits..^ ,^e^raw^l^|i_^,^|^|i, |io^^e^f or means oC 

transportation arui serve as ideal hlde-oits for deceits who striJi* 


fc«rri.jr anad landenger social ip^curifcjf- . a coaseqwencttf tb>® 
iravt'ift aoT.* is o'ott'sd vitii « larg® mmimr o£ dcsertad villaga® 
and u-L®ldr.« riius, the i^hysical disability hss caused social 
itiatabil I’cy and insewjrity* Thas# raviae© «f@ mot© fully davaXop- 
ad along uw wiiambsli fch« Kunwarij she JiiiKj and the ia tb@ 

North-wascern .^crt oi cba ragion* ftey ara also found along tb® 
B«tva ©ikj uife' ;on» jasad on chair . intansity m may designatad 
thasff! a® die lanuna tavln© Tract the Yanauna-^vaviii® Tract 

East and the B«twa-®.avinea Tract, the Yamuna P.avine Tract west 
SQCtendB south ward to incorporate the ravines o£ Sind and Pahuj 
end me Yamusta Pavinu Tract Test includes the ravines of the Ken. 
Tht'^ ravines of the Setwa have beer. : singl ed cat for their distin* 
dtive character (Pig. 2»S_^5. ■ ■ ■ / 

As regards the land use pattern in the ravlneaj it is 

exemplified fraii he village Uncho situated to the east of .Ihe 

Pehuj CJaleun district). The cropping pattern of the village , 

includes chiefly tiie cerealsj pul©®© and, a few vegetables. The 

villas enjoys the facility of canel Irrigation from the K^*^®*** 

branch of the Betwa canal systaws (fig. 2.5|-5. 

T'- i - ^ • .. . '■ . T 

The Jalaun plai|),^,coyersivthe westfrn tract between^ 

tiiu Sind and the Setwa^^^ It^is, relab^Yfly .*f..<3ry 

average ar-.'nal.rainfall^ of _ Its sc4ie and,,|>fTOa) 

era farUl. er«la.i«nUy 

• ^ aramt:»ha.t-bajri,, 

h > li 



divided intx> tliree aub»mnit»*"'Ih« Mei-ljaein is tJi^e nortsh 
emrsmost area, it t« an ©bl©ng depresaioo- subjoct ^to . yie anmial 
iaiodation of the Ken caused toy ttoe impounding waters of «ie:. 
yamuaa when in spate- in facti it represents an abandoned course 
el river Ken itself i now ©coapied by ffuri stream. Anmiai silting 
of this entire area makes it highly fert^lto fios* rabi .oarops- 


' Rest of the Haiair.jur plain may be divi«S into Rath 

tract (western) and PaudahafLaundi tract (eastern). In tiio' largn 

measure both ara similar. Soils are similar in both the regicme 

if, f’-. 5 1 ji-<. -s Ki in t sf- ..hoi ft ic.* 

as also the crop assodatioo of 9*'*nf idrieat and Jowar. However | 

'“.'.c.v ifv Iu» ,;-r ?-r:i‘„r«ln»r!C:.% Ir \U*r;£ ’.,f 

tkiie mirface relief and hlstori«o*«iiitural factoaca ter«3 to cause 

.Ti.' cfa",i >at» tie scene in i.r » 

differen'tiation. The surface relief the eastern tract la 

:t\<H iiub«rs^io'i* 1» ge5.a*afk'alty i^urlier' oy .. .-m 


i 
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huiMiock^ beiR.g dott«sd with larg® mabar of hill® cacowaed by 
forts arsfl fortresses* it has ioda®il immn traditional terri-tory 
o 5 uiQ Bundclas witii Mahojie as its ragiatial capital* It is form 
this cor« area that tha aundalas eactardafl their territory* The.. , 
presence of e large numher of tahk® facilitates* Ca»i*s-crg3?ping 
i.e. be tel -culture I especially arou'cd Kahotoa* The Feth tract on 
the ctti'-'T har*d is cnore or less a plain coiatry with grain £arra-._,_, 
ing p.s .h-3 licriiii-aat <^conomic activity . depending mainly on^caml 
irrigation Clhasan canal systeifi>. Besides, the Launcil tahsil of 
Chhatarvur district Is v«ll knm:n for jowar cropping on black 
sdlls within the i%udaha-Laundi Tract* 

The aanda .plain is roughly a trien^^l.ar area bounded 
by the len in the wtsti the Yamuna ?avine Belt in north, ar^,, 
C^itrakut plateau (Patha) in, the south-east- Fiver Baghain , 
divides it into two parts, namely, the Banda plain west and the 
Banda plain east* The ganda plain west is, in fact, the so callodi 
Ken-Baghain tract' coaprislng most 3aberu end Banda tahails 
ahd the northern half of the Karaini tahsil* It is covered by 
m«r, kabar aivl other raixfssa kabar and parua soils* it is on® 'of 
the most 'fertile tracts '■'df Bund«lkhai»a 'aided by ra^lar adipplie® ■ 
of water froiR the seen canal' th# r'#amlt 'that thb creeping 
Intensity'^ thi'S^area' J 
is the fir 4t 'rankin'^ cbf< 
thea’i attd ''gram ’ildBClrMt*’ 
soasoh*' 


.0 ’the'hi^esfc In ^® whole r®‘gion. 'tib® 
Ip 'itfJtth ""Its 'in '"kharif ' whll® 

the rabi"' 


by ' lib's® nee’ ‘of fallow 


lands during tihe two main seasons aa dcwlil® cropping i® •garaotis'^ 
almost ®veryt4t«r@* - 


The Banda plain east is marked by succession oi narrow 
inceffluves formed by rtumerocs deep channelled streams draining 
the viwahyan tableland to the yjwuna* la the over drained ai^ 
impoverished soils of the region rice does not fomi a part of 
the gen.jral cropping ach'eme as in the case of its ■western counter** 
part- Instead, bajra and gra» ssaume greater significance* 


2* 8s I Cii) flu ndelkh^nd l?olaii d 'S- Sundelkhand upland stands in 
■•'•trong contrast ■to ' the plain* un basis of varied surface} 
presence or absence of waterbodies and variation in depth and 
terture of soilsj the upland is. broadly divided into cw region# 
of second order, namely the Bundelkhand geneissic region af^ 

'the Sundelkhand-Vindhyan plateau} being further divisible Into 

. '» . „ , ■■ ■ . ■ ■ ■ ■ ■■■ ■ ■ ■ ■■ ■ r ^ ' 

two regions of third order each* 

O' ■ - - 

The 3und®lkhayK3 gneissio region, comprising much of 
Datla, J'lansi, Takamgarh and Chhatarpur districts, represents 
the geolocical mcleus of the region and stands as an ancient 

V. ?, ' ,...,-1. I'l. 

massif of subdued relief* it appears to have been pen«£>lamated 

ct least twice in its geological history and has been encroached 

>rc'.. th ,~,:/r-nic -uii3 xrm 

upon by recent alluvium in the JJorth* in the west, saifch**west '' 

and »outn-ea»t it is overlain by vlodhya and Bijawar rediments* : 

• 7, .*••■ t vfti*wj«nda ami u iidu,1 -n-lnc ,i 

■■>-lth its intermediate locations' between the plain in the horth 

,;"-n i,?: /Jvillaw bcdtos* Tlkimgarh tahfMi I* t' 

and the gneissic plateeu in the south, the aundelkhand Gneissio 

'. .. x'li t i*.a.3 2,ty.rftlly rng'^aa 



the dharecterietice ©f both* on® m«y notice 
here and there crumbling dykes and isolata3 graips of granite 
araa onaissic cwildars hal£»buri«d under the alluvium* Most of 
the area cuvereo dy Ixght bla«Jc soils is devoted to grain farmiag 
espe^ally jowar, wheat and .grwE* In the, eastern partj namelyf 
in ohhatarj.-jiur tahsil| the agrioiltural landscape changes and a , 
high degree ol crop diversification is introduced owing to 
divertiifi lad relief end aveilability or otherwise of irrigation 
by^ tarks* This is not the case witln western i»rt as the aetwa 
c«nal ha® given the farmers an opportunity to concent trate^on 
wheat and rice as also on jowar'^b^lch is mostly dependent on rain- 


. , The village Bljoli, located to ..the, south of Jhansi city 

along the Jhansi-I tarsi railway, presaats lanc3ure pattern^ ciiara- 
i^terised by tixe cropping of wheat, barley, rice, maiae, small 
millets gramf urd, mung, megetatole etc* It Is also marked by,, 
oiltivetole waste and fallow lands* , . . 


' rhe Duadelkhand Gneisslc plat»«i is an area v^ere 
massive granites and gneisses' have been exposed at the' surf aCMli‘ 
with small patches of black soils formed in situ* These soils 
are generally deep lu the depression®} excessive soil malature,,..^, , 
daring tiie west aesaon caiftsea the,^owfh ,of pernicious ,.we^, the 
:’aus* The lafM^acape of ^thia area la generally chtaract®ria®d>»by^ < 
lerg®_ choifica roc9cy;^^i«at®lai|aa^a*i4 aarface with a 

miiber of shallow water iK^dtiea* Tlkamgarh tahall is an eocception 
in this agrioulmirally region because it haa a go«^ supply 


®f water frati a large number of tanka which makes It an area of 
cropping intenaity C120%) with rice as the first ranking 
crop* In the eastern part of the region indtieat and oil seeds Ctil) 
become nor® important than rice or ''Jieat or Jower* As a %hole 
the region presents a picture of sodaX and econmie diversltyy 
depending on varlais local factors* villages are generally 
perchec? on rody prortinences around a small fort which stands 
nearby a tarik of lake- natural or arti£icial| vis*j village , 
Del ware atJd cakhaura in Lalitpur tahsil* 

. fhe auaielkhaxid-Vif^hyan plateau is physio- grapnically 

different fron other regions* It is divided into two sub regions* 
Cl) the region of vindhyaa iiill Ranges forms the southern and 
south-eastern margin of the BundelJchand region* It Is a narrow 
belt of flat- topped hill ranges known as iamm, Ajaigarh .and 
yindhyadial in different parts* fh® region terminates la steep 
scarps, both towards ncarth and soith* Although much of the area 
is overgrown with inferior j^inglas, yet there ere also patctiea 
of reserv^id forests, sp'^clally in l>ellti-ar, Mehronl ami Ajaigarh 
tahsils* 


the aenda or chitrakut plet»u lylnc suitli of the Banda 

lr> , ^ - 

plain is a contimation of tlie Viadhyan hill ranges* This platirfM 

' '.i . r, '’.cu 

is locally call«3 as latba aidi includes within it the tableland 


north ' and ' south of the' Vindhyaokl ranga* 





may br' emphasised onsse again tiiat manyfold aib-divi- 


khand provided the cood and the\plafceau region; supplied mineral 


as *Aall as timber from the forests* No wonder, therefor®, that 


Bundelkhana remained for long a taulv^rtt for Ui« Mag^ls, 
later on succe^wS in capturing the plain area, awpriaing wadi 
of Jalitin, Hanirpur and Banda districts* This is a major historical 
event which wredced the BHindelas not ewily edonomically bat also 
politically* The Britidi almost maintained the status-quo and 
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m«rged Jalmia, Jhanai, Hwairpar. and Banda diatrieta in the . 
then »vairth«*isiest provinces* Xhey allovit «3 the feudal chiefs of 
oontiiiMed to govern their petty states which satisfied tlieir 
ego* ‘.ven after independence the region has remained mostly 
neglected* 


■" .# .. 
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^ ' Ms iWj^na. o^lsig ««» t^lxm u 

fA ‘-J . . . . ' 

* \ ' ... ' ^ ■ " ■■■ ■ ■; ■■. , .; 

greater a Chinas® smbsssy th® usnrpar was att*dk«d by a cMtawtso' \ 

:,r ' ; . ' ' : ■: , ^ ‘ . ; 

forc«} ana Mf firing a .{arushieg d«£«at| MS s«nt^^ as a prisons^ 1 
;/• : , to th® Chinas® Eiaparor* • raewsval of -th® strong hand of Harjshi 
as iht*' vincaixit; aaiith pMntSvOntf^'l^sai^ tha:^l»ofids iMXfM : " \ ■ 
r®*train«a th»; aiwrpptJ.'Pi' ':f ornaa to^ oparata, in , i.A»„ /*: 

I ./indiSi and allowid tham to prodac®: thair -^norma rasult} a meaXy;< * 

f... of petty stata# with ewar^vftylng'- IwaindarleSf'^ and «hga 5 ^ in, ’ : ' 

I ^ ■ . : ■ , . r " ' 

I nncaasing int®riMici.|io -war* • ' * '■. :■' x •.•'/■ , ' ; 

^ I ^ ' ^ '-A r-'- ’■ ■.>;■'? ' , ; 

I : : ,. ' ., ■ ■ ■ ■ ' ^ ^ ' /' 

: I :• Tha pariod now undar rewiaw practioally covers the 'a ' ' 

, :■ ■ , ,|''" ■■■ ' ■■ A-- ■ -;• ■■ . t ^ '• f '* 'I ,.»•■’ I 

1: - iaiddl® agesi and it be, wall to ‘ indicate the maih characteil'is,t* 

s _ ^ ^ ,,,. . A : j :■ • y , -'^.y A .1 . Vj ,j 

ics of the period in a few introductory* t^rdit before |^roc«ed,iisg' "I 


to deal I in some «hat greater detail| with »m@ of \tlitt' leading'' 

■ ■ .' - . ■ / l,i . . ■n' i 

matters ret^uiring oir attenti^p* for' sope firti btii^red years* ; 

, ... '■ , '■ v^' '*4 ■ ■ ■ -"'v % f‘ 1 /■■fe ■,: , ,. , .'i.' 

. , t ■ -A., :; ' ' . ^ I / 

vrfrom the sixth'' to .thb eleventh^ aeittnries* India. 'lias^pradtidAl 

< ■ ' .if' 'I- k- *'• . < s , i f a'Ai'W j • i' : .#:f" 


' ■’ N 'free from foreign iavaaioal wim alMP^e «pp©rtu»ii«e '"tap*, writ , 

. ‘V y- » : . -y, !.( I ’:. ^ 4/,/. ' , . 

, ■ _out'"itd own destiny* ihe^'^'sisirth' century*. wa«> «#,, iii;^ave’‘'»eeat ' 


the sav^nfch the great figyir 0 .^o£’ Earj^» c^ 

■ " 'a.'’,' j , ■ . V. J , '• ■ >!•'', ^ ■ .’ 























«na ol" emtaxff ia»®' Cbmlnlkfmit *•<»»•' feo"'p«»w«r,*''‘lsttt 

40 tMm lattor part oi th®' tw®4i’&''Wn4osP3r''''‘^ir 'pow 

li^r' th® iiti ii 

K:^sor® pro£®soiog tim Jain f«4tl0|, aoa lay tih« Vadairao ta tb® 


KanauJ, appeared qo tile sceoei 'the last native paraciount sovereign 
of 'Northern India* The history of next three imiodred years, 65o 
A*D* to 95 o a* 0* is obscsarei with little to goide u» hot tradition 
and a £®w coins and inscarlpttons* It is clear, however, that 
there was no political cohesion,, no doeiinating personality to 
give sane degree of nnl.ty to, the scattered and too often warring 
elfisnents oi which India is conposed* as Mrs Steel has rMarkea, 

*a them sand /names Jostle eadh other in csseeion place confusion* 

In 'the diaoa of conflicting .claims, any attempt at classiflcat: 
is hopeless** In the is^rth, . however, the chandelas and variems 
f^pijpdt tarihes came into praainence ,CFig* 3*11 and in the sou^ . 
the Chalukyas wtnre g^mmiul until the middle of the eighth oentury, 
when they were eclipsed for more than two centuries hy their 
feudatories the RashtraJeu tea. CH*3* Bhatiat 19845* . :.. , 

3*2 OfMia. 


fTam:9So' to ll©0 A*D* is a period' of recanstruCtion, 
atKl the political history of the north revolve# arou'nd a’^aihhet' " 
of powerful Rajput clans which stretched frcsi the Ranh 'of 'Cutdh 
to Rchllkhand, atws ultimately weeumbed to th» Muhiimadsh'iiEriraide^ 
after a long and grave resistehce'* ih the'lbecohii', towards "the ^ ^ ‘ 



■■ 




practlcftliy oxtizust* aaliilm flourished in particular locali'tiesi 
Millie Hindluiaaiy in its sectarian a'zid philosophical aspects* 
firmly established itself in the minds and hearts of the people 
throughout the length and breadth of tihe land* Of great influence 
in this direction lias the vigorous proselyttm of Kumarila*" 

Bhattsi of Bihar, in the eighth cenmry, and of the great south 
Indian' philosophers,'' with their riiral schools of k'indu 'thought 
Saz^ara, who flourished in 'the'^'ninth century, and l%emanu"ja in 
the twelfth politically, India -mis hopelessly divided dtiring 
'the mediawal period, and during the efeventh and tWlfth 'centuries, 
m% 'tbMm* ttm plmitm off IiiiSla 

mre a battle field, laat it is clear ,thai;;>, ridLi^giously- ,jth|i ziorth . 
and_ the smth sKerclsed a^pfhmtful ,|^igl^,it. ,i^l^eQM^ ^each 
otlier*^, Such s«m^,^to |hs ,and_^,feligri0us, 


,4'v;j In atnorl^iha} and' fotelgh 




3*3 


Th® SJropires of Hagadlia, aixS Karumi J r«pr«&©ntad th© 
achievanerit; of the Aryan race and genlsis* Marsha*# death left 
the wihject )cinga and tribes masterlesso these trlbes| mainly 
aboriginal or foretgn} «®r« split up into innumerable small 
ccwaunitiea in prepetual conflict, unable to establish any 
political cdheaion, and without' any genius ‘for Btpire# 


4 the absorption and assimilation of these aboriginal 

er foreign masses within^ the Mindu fold was the taade of Keo- 
i^irx^isn a last mainly accomplished between the seventh and 
eleventh centuries a-d* and it was so thccoi^ly done that ,we.,.iiov 
find throu^out Northern. Xndia a Hindu population fairly homf*?!..,. 
getusus in blood, culture, . and religions, and differing majdtedly 
from the degr«kled inribes . iihat still haunt the-' outslcirts^ic^,,,^ . 
civilisation* lim transition was effectod by, a three fold^_, 
mgvementi religious, social , and political* J^he religious.^, , 
movement consisted in the .'mibstil^tian.^^of ^the popular^,and^l%p^ 
Aryan cults fot the vedic Aryan to.^^^aajafciail, XS843*.^ tif.-*-. 


gndiur srehmanicel' gu^idance, alNarigiiMl''deit^es’^'''d«totms, 
and ailts'*’fw^ shel 'ter undisr '’4^11 "'•ik'ng"' of'veiiic or^BrilhmlihiGai^* 
gods a^' ferns' o^~''W(;cs4il^ 'e^ctutidn^ 
religious tidcing ' ptace^ for aytlhg 

great progress 'in movement reimlt* ‘ 

ing ln"'the 'assimi'iailcn ai^"' ‘foreign elMents, tb«ie 
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pl«c« in cii@ mediaval period* '£hm hlstcwry caste is vary • 
otosoire, and mich still remains in dlsput«| liut the main outlines 
may be .aketoheci as follcws-* The .©riginal constitaation a£ both’ 
^yaa m.ui Dravidiah soda ty was trihalf tout Wdle the .Aryans ' . 
!W»r« e!xo9«mousf and readily married the eomea ttwi capiaired even 
from the ahorigiaes, the Ihravidians were «ndog«notts and -'-al thou #i 
they married outside their villaget -yet thi^ married, within 
.their tribe* liSowf caste is the solvant of the 'tritoef end it is 
:M creation of the ..JiryanSf proud of their ancestry* their fair 
,;,«eBSi>l«*ion*. their Miperior civil isatiom* ■ and their possession 
;.o£ the Vedas* 


the styled themselves the twice^toorn* Thom ' ' 
stourigines idiom they permittiaS .to associate with themselves were 
i^draa* €u tside . these were tiauipealcatole bartoerisns* me saim» 
ipride Hhicdi. dictated the privileges ■ m» ■ imlmm -borti ormms 
'.•an aristocracy -Of jpaciests awl mxrlmm* This four 'fold didivisioa 
of drahmaasy icshatriyasy .'Vissyas and Siidrss remained nut altdW"*^ 

* gather intact tout still in fcree until ttowi seventh century a*d* 
..jf ter that we find a new divisiiW* instead of tastcw-toorio jiryen 
"and the audra hcsvidianf we have only the -pure and the iis|ptre» 
Purity of. blood of food -'Ot oompmuXma form -the new'Standard 
tsociaty* -the staislard-by'iihiiih'lthis *»»« sodetf is^^-Jtidged is 

• the staislard 'of the’-lciiigdom of itaiMiU-J* wwm mmmS 'kings invited 

'tosstoarians 'dustcBis>-of -their pehiiIe«',jmMi IsthAr we depert' -east* 

^ . . ./f. Li'J ■ 

-‘tsuBd'S '.OR' westwari^ isnia- icansul .and .."the 'the- faiitdii' 



cainfcrf* th@ lower i» tiwa caste, by idiatsoe^er »•«« it may be 
called* The process .by which the tribal divisiona were split 
up »ay be seen «t work in the present' day* Under the attraction 
:th« ffiperidr : Hindu cirilitatioa, and the teaching <i£ i^gprant, 
Birahaana'or ascetics, the upper classes anparated themselves 
£ir€»i the lower. Imitated Hindu modes of life, asmxmed the status 


of a caste, were supplied with a mythical geneology by the 
Bralmans, and were recognised as an integral part of the some 
HimAi ccnanuaity* The process was repeated until the lowest alone 
were left, and they were reduced to the comlltion of serfs* The 
transition was istffected under the supervision of the Raja, wbi, 
guided by the Brahmans, became the source not only of precedence 
hat of cas te* But this change does m>t imply an immediate 
abandcment of the ancient JDra vidian endogamy* rhat depended 
upon time and circumstance* fhe Ancient Aryan exogausy iimd always 

' ... ■ .. ■■ •'t " / ■; ■i' - • ’• I 

allowed men to marry women of a lower class under certain condi* 
tlons, and as the Aryan influence previaled among the upper 
classes of 'the new society, so the tendency of exognsay spread* 
Throughout the middle ages we find a certain freedom of exogwiy 
in full forc«i as it is In some places at the present day* ^e 

' » ♦ a 4 4'^*' %***■ ii. ^ if''? 

new society thus formed rest^ mainly upon a classification o€ 


occupations* The hirers the caste the more numerous and more 

*■' ' /' < 'v, y i-j# -.nX I'lu.j id 'wiari.#f it 

honourable were the occupations ^pen to it* So cospletely dis 

*-*‘1. .si. «U^irs, *rfata, cUj^ars* 

this classificatioh by oocupaticxi mipersa^ the old racd.al"'" " 

■••ill w'.'O.’xibi v4fC to the Rajput dan#* 7hi# wich la c 'i • vm '•*• 

divisions that even among 'the Brahmans' 'ins' find septs Mini 

umg ar« of ^sixed tclgint all these olana in dMe tto# 

. . V, i ■ • .a i. 'v .;t; ■£ ■ .-■Tk'. 



no dain to the ran^c except their priestly avocations, -ftie 
loK«r castes} on the other handy reRsalned endogaffloos trade guilds, 
with inherited ri^ta and a corporate gpverniTient. Thus, between 
the seventh and tenUi; centuries A.D., the old racial dlviaioiis 


passed away and a new division- came in founded upon statjis aixS 


function' 


The political i»ov«i@nt . that helped to effect the 
assimilation of the aboriginal and foreign elements was the rise 
of the Rajputs. There is an ancient Indian traditlcm that when 


the arehman ?ara»i-Ri«Ba '^Rama with the aaca*' 


race of the ancient Kshatriyas for disgw ting with the sraiwans, 
and men were left laaaterlesa, the gods,' with a view to repair 
the evil, broi^t fortii out of the cauldron of fire in Mount 
AbRi, the abode of the holy Rishis, In Ra Jiwtana, the four most 
famous of the Rajput clans,' she Parihars, the Poiwars, the 
SolanJcls, and the chauhan* The legend is probably intoniSted to 
show that the pure Aryan Kshatrlyas of Arfan times wer-e replaced 
in the middle ages by the Raji«ta- "Sons of Kingp**, warriors of 
foreign or mixed origin* it is highly probable eJiaf'tiiie Rajputs 
represent a considerable body of the lyncient Kshatriya clans oi 
the Aryan tribes, but modern research Indicates that there are 
largo scythian or Hun elefnents in certain,^ Rajput clensf It woild 
acpacr that ^rawtans, ^ ^ars, ^irs| jilats, ddijars, and Huns have 


all contributed, be, 
though they are"oi 





;becam8 auiwganeoas tiicou^ 4ni;@m«rri.8g« and the edoptian oC 
aa«on ca3'fca:«s* m religioia tiwiy were Kealooe Hindu©, and rever- 
enced -zhe Br^mana; Mr* Kennad^f writess The^ were ail distin^i- 
»h@d hy uialr clan feeling, their implicit obedience to 'their 
chief, vhile clairr.ing Um equality of blood relation#, their 
«ens@ of caamuneX property* Ihey married their daughter# Into a 
higher clan, and toiA their wives from a lower one* itiey had 
the saP'e feeling regarding the honour of tlistr wan«n| 'ti^e s«R« 
cu©tanfi of wldo'kw burning and of the johar, the holocaust of 
f«n«les in a beleaguered fort* They all refused to i^erfomi 'the 
maiaaal »>ork of a agricul burls t* Xt is tai® cod® of honour, * the »@ 
co»«®on custaae,' which mad® th«a haaoganeojs and aniqu® CH*t* 


Bhabiai 1964) 


rh® Raj|»it clans mad® th«ir -first api>®^aranc«„in, the 
eighth and ninth centuri®®* ?rqpj ^Rajiaitana they enterfd the ^ 
Punjab and in the loth oeu^tuxy made their way to 
the sama time they spread north and east from ecu them umShf,. 
ard later made themselves masters the ^^entxai liinMlayea* 
Throughout the mediaeval period, the Rajput^ claiuiiiiere the 
Kshatriyaa o£...HiivSu®tan, and the idic»le«jpf|l'^td>cal .history of the 
Ume centres around .them* a.- ■ .;cteo w ruin es-. 


^ery tribes which exeroisea sovereign power or 

• -i >. I bv ar4j®2.’ K ’ ;<» ’* 

rule for a c»asiderahle 'period Joined itself to thsmi* Ihe; 








froa Indus to 3ih*r| 'iaat tuistir .original hc*ti«: 
FaJj^caiMi and cda soutii of uudh* Ml w® can do i. 
briefly to a £@'w oE the more important states an 


master of the whole country from ’Gwalior to 'the Himalayas 


unri¥alled for its greatness and its wealth, and Its fame 'as 'ii'' 
'civilising influence increased by the migratian of large bands 
"d£ Brahmans, Kayasths, and other castes, 'to' as ’far as dujarat. 
‘'on the western coast, and Bengal and Orissa on the east* 


lold the city fell before Kalmud Of Chasni and twenty years'" 
"later i^aihiandj a chieftain of the GMiariaiar or 'Sathor^clan 
'seised the throne and"his’“ita® continued'^ to ''rule ’at Kianaal 
'down to‘''llf4 a«G* i»lien'"’l& last*'^oi’^lhiMl',’'*aiso {|■eHid''‘•2felthahdy^ 
'was' defeated and nndir 


ft tha ctftttsryf .tlwt 


3*3IXXI 
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histartc kiag^cm oi Malwa, the ancient Avanti, %«rith its capital 
u jjain, associated tith the name o£ vikramadityai was during 
the mediaeval period in possession a£ a famaae SaJiaife cla% th®. 
Paramaras or Pojwar®, who ruled for about four centuries 
to 1200 A*D*5, with their capital at. Oj Jain and afterward© at 
Dhara or lt»r* Another famous Kalwaa city was dhandravati in the 
vicinity of J>:Lount Aibu* f he. most renowned of the Mai wan monarches 
cSurlng this period were (a) Mun||a C§?4-t^5 in whose r«ign the 
authors ttiananjaya 'HhanlJcaf and Halayudha flourished and iho was 
ultimately defeated and slain by Tails, the Chalukyan king, on 
hi© aai thorn border, and Cb) his more famous nephew Shoja, ■»ho 
reigned Sron about lolo to'loSo A*TJ-''and whose fame in Indian 
literary tradition as warrior,-'' author,'' and patron of letters is' 
fiwcond only to chat of Vlkramaditya'* a treatise on poetic* is”*- ' 
ascribed to' king Bhoja himself, as well as one on' astronomy* The 
SIMiASAKA EVATRIWSllCA or •Thirty two Tales of the ttiroae* are 
landatory stories regarding' Vikraaaditya of'Avantl, related by 
thirty- two sta'tuea standing round 'the old throne of chafc'famw'* 

monarch, to king Shoja of l»»ara, to discourage him frm" aitting ' 

down on At* the work is aaoriiMii - to Kahemaidcara, and was probably 
cotiposed in the time oi Bhoja I'rcaa oldw'" 'stories* in the Mahara- - 
&.itra dialect* At the court of Bhoja, too, lived Omtiodara Misra, ''' 
author of th’? Hamman-Kataka, &e th® play of Hanuman dealing 
with the story of^-Rfl»a in ceima«l45^,.i#ithi^ Aii? Haikimaii||||s|i# 
monkay dUef* In the. tw«l.l!.£h Pimmt kingdom of 





Kalka. waa wversJirown by another powerful Fiejpue. olau, d*e 
Sol&nHils o£ C3u jarat and r-Cathlawar and in the coarse wf the" 
ccn£]..l«.t die captured Halwan king was carried abuac. in a ca*^ 

■by die aolankts and their celebrated king and magician iilddharaja# 
in tile previois century the lolahkia had suffered severe reversesf 
’their capital being taken by' th® Ponwars, and the famous temple 
■of sannath on die Kathiawar coast plundered by kahawd. 


3»3sli£t the, yomara of Delhi i fhe coinory around i>elhi was 
occupied by a Rajput clan, the tgmxm^ According to Hindu tradi- 
tion, Delhi has, from time irascetorial, ^been tte site of a capital 
city# The city of Indraprastha was according to the stcary of th«;-; 
Kahabharata, founded by Yudhishdhira and his five inrothersii thMi„ 
pandavas, and the nei^bouring village of^Xnderpat preserve the 
name- , SO far as verifiable history, however, is honcerawd .the j ■ 
.importarK-e of begins about the micMle c^__ the eleventh ^ 

.century A*D*, when the fort c^' Delhi balkot, was build by a 
^Chieftain; Anang-Pal, iho may have .belongsd to the dispossessed 
.Cu jars fMlly of KanauJ* His descendentsi known as Tomars,.. re^piedi 
.at Delhi had no son and he maipriied. his disu^ter to the son of 
chsuhan Raja oC Ajmeri,,i«ith ^.the rem|^t that, in the t^n oC 
this mai^ies^f „i^e^ .^oel«^w;ai|*l<|,/iri«hv4i^ia jii, .the _ .teo,*, 





c®ntr@d aroinci the faroois salt lake Samahar in Pajputaiia CBetws«B 


Jaipur and Judh^jur) with Ajfeer as ^elr capital* Their chief 


cities, like SwaMiar and Ajmer, were centres uf a great caravan , _ 
trade* lowarcls the end u£ the eleventh cenhiry the disunited 
Chauhaa septa were consolidated under a osltured and powerful 
king, visaladeva {Bisaldeo) who, among many other similar conquests 
took Delhi, and had its son married to the Tomar king*® daut^ter 
The product o£ titis union, as already statwS, was rrithvlraja, 
became ruler of S«tnbher, 7%jE«er and Bel hi* He is the hero of 
popular legend in Kurtliern India and his fame is celebrated in 
the sixty nine, books of the Prlthvlra j ??asan of the ^poet cnaJod- 
Bardal* Miong his many explolts^ was his abduction of, end ronantic 
elopement with, the not unwilling dau^ttr of the Rathcar Jatchand 
of kanau j* Refusing to appear as a tributary king at the ccurfc 
of Kanauj whan Jaichand, in she. pride of his heart, wa® celebrat* 
ing the horse- sacrifice and setting up the claim t» be universal 
sovereign, PrithvlraJ visited in disgplse, and fell in love 
with the king* a dau^ter* /That nothing might be ladklng in ^the 
ifae perfcamanc# of the Asvwftedha cer«ony* Jaichand had set up . , 
a statue of the absent prince and assigned to it the meniet 
office of dexirkeeper* To the consternation of all the fair 
prlncessi passing by the, living^ princes ,inc:e»«nf.|^ pi 
1*9. 3.rl«K! " 

Oia duly 
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the chandel king o£ H«hoba and Kalinger in the ccuntry o£ 
aundelkhand. 


IXiring this periodf until' their overthrow by Pr.ithvi||*j[ 
in 11 £2, and tiie capture of their c^ief cities Hahoba aiMi ^ ■ 

Kalin jar by tii« Kuaswlmans ia ia©3 AmDm the Candel Hajpita 
exarciaed paramount power in Bundelkhand, and their dorainiona 
esctericJeci from tjie Jumna to the Nerbuddai tiicir principal cities^ 
notably Mtiajuraho, were a darned with beautiful temples covered 
outaiae arid inside with elaborate aculptaires- iha r«is^ourhaod 
of Hanoba is covered with arcshitectual antiquities pronijaeat 
among which are artificial, lakes, formed ^ by .balking up valleys 
with Kaeonary d««s on an isotati^ rock at the tanainatipn of 
the vindhya ranges, and overlooking the plain* of Bur.delJchanci, 
i* the famou* fort of Kalini«r‘», >d^ich has played a promlnat 
part in history from the .period of . the Mahabharata dowaa to the 
time of. the *«poy Mutiny in 1857* Closely connected wl_th. .the 
Oiandals are -the Kaladhajirif of .Chedl and the Kachwahas of 
Gwalior .and .M«twar|,. a '.Rajput clan .to idiich belong .the mtdNirn 
chiefs ol_ Jaipur and Alwar|, for ^.tteee centuries, .but in 112S> a«I>* 
Taj karon (iStila Rai) the bcidejicaam prf^j^e, foc^^^love of^^the 
fair Karoni,, ducted • ,i^le,^eip^, pf _i^s.,hoh«yiaooii .ma a 
result hSphew ., ^ 

* ««=*>«: o* W«r<S» 

.«J iuiMea to. 

h. ... £ar . Uma toa towpi-o. W Uu Hiada. again., to. : 



Muhi*»m 3 d-?n invfjdsr*j, *nd' he sus.ceeci«d in inflicting a crairtitiig 


defeat on Uiq forces of Huiiamed ?»hari,' tot the Mnh®»^ 


raiders ultidetely proved tc» strong for him and he and hl» son 
were slr.ln In battle, and Ajair and Delhi were taken Cll$3 a.d.). 
He v.*s che last Hindu king off Delhi and with hi# fall and, later. 


that of his rival JaicnaiKS of KanauJ, the m«iiaeval periofl off 
Neo-Hinduiam was at an end* . . - 


"The earliest txaditiona of Uie chandela family as 

recorded in their inscriptions trace its origin to the moon, 
implying that It was connected with the ancient lunar race of 
ICsatriyas* ?he Bateswar Inscripticm off Par««tardi states, *?ram 
,the eydolouia of Art! was horn t!&e god (The moon borne on the 


htad of Siva, the husband off Parratl (3$>igraphia Indicai 
jthe arnetaut of the i^loved hus^band^off the dau^S^ter of the 


bord of housitains* from him sprang this race which has shove 
wito its bright feme, as iff (decorated) with pearls* in it 


toere were born, of pleasing cianduGt, the (ihandratureya primes 
idub by their poiMiriul massive arms have laraihed the host 
enemies* (^igprephia xndicaa iaK»_ther^ Cbandela icMitcription. 


records .that Brahman from his .oiss., ml.xid ,creat«d $hirichi and 


other sages* distinguished among these sages was lurtli 

frcMR idiose «ffm n^ang the Moon and those son was the sage . . 

Chandra tsn^,' ' ''the ' ''irdiseMltor ' of ' raoH celtllliad 

‘ • 'Jr-n- ~'M0 IfS oC 
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, ^ Accoimng ta, a Wimu lik# 

msmf^QT ChansSrim »f *g«, h« killed a 


after him, \sihich will rule the earth as long as the moon lasts* 
Cl^igraohi® Indices 1892)* other Charsdela inscriptions el so 
allude to this same story* ' " ' ' " ' 

Traditional stories also, trace .the origin the. 
Ctiandelas to the moon* Acfiording to one legend^ originally giires 
hy the bard ihand the Chandelas were descend*^ from Memavati, 
^.daughter of a arahmans .Puranita of ladrajit, the Gahrwar waja 
mi Banaras* **Hefflavatl was vary i^utiful, and, on® day when she 
went to bathe in the latl Talab, 'she was seen and embraced by 
'Qtandreaa, the god of the moon, as he vm» preparing to return 
“to‘ the afeies* Heaaveti aarsecl hJUa do you 'corse me"? said ' 

' ■' j''"' ' ' ' ' ' ■■ " » •" ■■ 

^Qiam3r«s,a *yair son will hm lord of tMm «rtii and f roa him will 

“spring a thcsusaoi branches*, Hwaavati eogwired, *How shall my 
'^j&honoir be effaced when l m without a" husband*^ *?ear not* 
replied Chandraea “your son will be born on the beiflt of the 
Karnavati bivcri then take him to Khajuraya and offer him as' a" 

of ■ ■ ' - ^ \/ : .i, , f ■ , , 

gift and perform a eacarifice* In Mahoba he will region, 'aiid will 
become a great king* He will posses' the philosopher's* s'tbne, and 
* 1^11 turn iron into ^Id* on theWll'of Kalan'Jar h®'''will' lailld 
a forst* Wmn your son is 16 years of &gm you aaist perform a 


ji*" ■ 4^ t ' y' rs .,C: y. J' I* ,i ■ ' s,,V .■'■it 

ihanda Jag to wipe away your disgrace, and than leave Banaras 


"to live at ‘Kaldnjar*' 




%.V i'* it 

anaras 

" 1-* * , , ' -f ■ j' - ' ' . r,N’-' ^ , 

*!•■-«> ^ ‘ ^ i ' i - r , e, J : : . ^ 


when wiiE’naraaa ai>p8ared to Jiira and presented him with 
t±ie pliilosophar *s stone 'and taa^gh't him polity (Rajnitl) •' Tnen 
n® Lailt tae £ort o£ Kalanjari j^ter h® went to Knar^rpiar, 

where he performed a sacritic® (dag or Yajnya) to do away with 
his mother*® shame, and iwild 85 temples**** Lastly, h® went to 
Mahotaava, or Mahoba, me place of dbandram*® great festival, 
»ihi«3h he made his capital {Archaeological survey Reports 1903 & 
?*M* wrighti 18 ? 3 ) . 

/rhere Ib yet anotJser legend regarding the origin of 
the dynasty* According to this, the original birth place of th« 
Candela was icalaajara* The king o€ that fort one day aiOced his 
family priest what was the day of the month* He answered that 
it was the full moon (Puranroasl), where as it was really the 
Amavas or tiie last day of the dark for tnigh^ ii*i«n the Pandit 
oec&r.e aware of ttie mistake which he had coprimittedi he went home 
and fell into deep distrass* 'xhen his daughter learned the cause 
of his sorrow, siie prayed -to tti® moon to appear atone® full, and 
tlius justify her father*® words# The moon appeared and as a 
reward lay with -her, and ^len her father heard of this he 
aicpeiled her from his hoase|. so she wandered into the jMngl®, 
and 'there her child was born* 'j^iere is Bahaphar Rajput saw her 
and took her home* Her father was so afl^hssted of the affair ,,,t^t 
he turned himself into a stone} and as his .naaie, was Mani Rasi, 
he is now ,_wwi^ipped as Haniya Deva (w* crookei 1896)* The 
girl's son hmmm the founder of the dynasty* 



t)r» Vincent iwith called 


iiand a 


■Cliiandelas are admittedly of im^or® ■ dascent, iaat h&wm 


occupiers of the land* For these reasuna 












, ascci-lstes Manijegarh (Traditiunally tha 
of t*;e ohandelas) T&'ith a Goad chieftain* 


tut addod that) as the Gonds and ahars are said to b« irary claaa* 
If comacted the <paatiori is of iso’JLaiportaiic#* (V*A* 3»rtithil9c»8 
& Joirnal a£ tha Asiatic aodety of Bahgals ' 


Mr* R*v* Rassall <1916) supports tha view of Smith 
and takas tha Chauidalas to ha » jtmation of ana of tha indigaii* 
Qus tribes rosa to power* But yhlla Smith is InclimMt to 

tha view that the Chandalas ara originally Condsy Russall thiedts 
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chai- they sprang iroiti the aboriginal 3hars* He ixits forward 
thi» follov.'ing argument in support q£ nis conclusion* 

According to traditional ■ the Gonds c®iie frofi the south 
and practically never 'penetrated into Bundelkhandf saugar and 
Bamoh being almost cheir farthest limit to the. nor th*west* Ihe 
Gonds have no tradition to their dominance in i^ndelkhand and 
their existence is first recorded several centuries after the 
ccwmencOTient of the Chandelas dynasty* Unlike the GondS| the 
Bhars K®r® famous Guilders* This is supported by -Elliot's remark® 
that coRWion tradition assigns 'to the Bhars the possession of the 
ishole tract fron Gorakhpur to Bundelkhand and Saugar and many 
old stone fortSf embankments and subterranean caiferns in 
Gorakhpur, Asamgarh, Jaunpur, Mlrsapur ■ aT«3 Allahabadf which are 
ascribed to the«i| would seem to indicate no inconsiderable 
advance in civil isati on* • i^ussell on the basis of bocal traditionj 
believes that the Oaharwars with whom the Chandelas are legendarlly 
connected, were an aristocratic section of 'the Bhars* Smith, 
himself said that the shrine of Maniya Deo, discovered by him in 
the Hamirixir districti was in a village reputed formely to have 
been held by Bhars (Journal a£ the Asiatic society of Bengal s 1877) • 
The instance of the marriage of T^.anl Durnavati in the 16th 
centuryi and chand's story of chandela i?aja Kirat Singh's hunt* 
ing at i^anlyagarh with the Good Itaja of Gariha-Mandla oan hardly 

. • . ; ii !:*.•■<>'€■ I I'.t'' - i ,?: h ; at-awt* % no .-a 

be satisfactory evidences of a racial ccmnectlon between the 


IS? 


two tribes* Karaoveri the Modern ChanaQie& 

Miraapur which was £orm®Iy in citief seat o£ the Shars while the 
GondB have never been either laamerous or imj^jortant ia Mirsajpur* 
Jiuosell sasQestly . that "'the chandelaa rosy have been simply a 
local branch c5 the Gaharwarsj who obtained a territorial 
designction from chenderii ..or in scasie other manner, as has ■ 
contimally happened in the case of ocher clans* The Gaharwara 
were probably derived from the. Bhars CR*V. Russell* 1916)* 

:*a« view: that the Chandelas are by origin Gonds at 
Shars, has not ramalned unchallenged? Hr* C*v* vaidya (1924) has 
talcen, strong excei:itioT!i to It asKS has. v^asRently criticised 
3rriith* Abcut tii® legend of the origin of th® Chandelas, Valdyas 
says that such stories have been invented in India by poets and 
bards from vedic times? and lead to no inference' either a.s to 
baseness or nobility of tlie hero’s blrtii* These’ stories are to 
be set aside as mere fancies* vaidya points out that tlie Chandelas 
are not regarded as a clan of im|»ire descent* JWiong tiia lost oM' 

36 Royal families mentioned by Chand, the name cMiand' is among 
the vary first* Vaidya believes that this name stands for 
Chandelas* Moreover tiae name Chaeidela is mentioned by rod as 
occuring in the Khmarapala Sanskrit 'Mass* List incorporated by 
him in his table of lists giving the' names of the '36 traditiotial 
Rajput families* Hpigri^ic Indies (1898) evidence shows inter* 
marriage betst^n the^ Chandelas and ^another well known Raj|^t, „ 
dynasty* vaidya does not agree 8mit||,tliat b«waus« 



whcnaalas wrigiaatea ia the midst oi the Coad 


tlriOTselvo;..* ile says that the instict o£ the V. 
ga into wild region® li&iabited by aborigines 


waall hingd'Ui. if he has aw rwari in the Aryan 


family 


tiiet the deity is akin to Gond deities is vagM.«> and even if it 
be accepted! it does not prove tiiat the Chandelas are them®elv«i 


Gonds* 











traditions and acccaunts of lat®r -t^iriters* The arguRtents 
og both vaidya and iSrRith are not without flaws* valdya’s obj- 
ection to the Mppositioa that the myth of Hemavati’s union with 
the moon was an attempt to conceal the lo%; origin o£ the chand- 
olas| is quits reasonable* ?-!oreover| as pointed out by both 
Tussell araS Vaidya, the story of rirat Sink's hunting at Maniya- 
garh with a Gond chieftain and ^«ni Durga-rati's marriage are far 
frum satisfactory evidences* similarly Vaidya *s ani^ments are by 
no means convincing* 'Sven if w« accept his identif ication of 
chhand with Chandelaj it is to be rem<aabar©d that Chat«3*s epic 
is unreliable and vary late* The ftumarapala-Charita was written 
in tiie 12th’ century A* C* which tiro e the Chandela had perhaps 
succeeded in passing thamselvas off as good Ksatriyas* Anotter 
weakness Vaidya *s arguments ■■is'"'that 'he 'has' mainly -tried to ■ 
coiint eract the view* of smith, ratlier than put .forward evidence 
to support his own hypothesis that the Chandelas were originally 
Tsatriyas and that they probably came to Mahoba during the 
Itusana or Huna invasions of India* 

f'hatever may be the %«!alcnes», of Smith’s arguments, hi# 
assumption that the Chandelas sprang from aboriginal Conds and 
Bhars sema quite feasible* Kielhorns suspicion that the name 
chandratreya taken by the manbers of the family' is a later 
which owes its origin to the desire c€ having a more sahskrltio 
naae (?• Halseifs li4@) 

also’ subscribe* to smith* a' view* AiiaI^slhg’'th«“^Oausee 
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saperwiacy o£ the sralimans in the early laediaeval perlodf he 
mggeata that the chaadellasi though rahked a« raatriyaa* tiere 
originally aborigines and 'b«re later incarporated in Aryan 
socle tf* As these kings had no glorloas tradltiana iiehirKl the®, 
they looked up to the Braimanas f or the social prestige and 
status %hich only the Bralwtanas could give (!R-C« «a:^dari 1952) • 


It is also significant .that both the legends connect 
the Geharwars with the origin o£ the thandelas* considering the 
close association of the Conds, BhatSf Gaharwars and early 
Chandelas and especially the similarities between the Baharwars 
and the thandelas as builoert of embankments one cannot but auap»* 
Gt a relation between the two* 


we are Inclined to agree with Bussel that the Chaivaelas 
probably sprang from the Bhara'and not froa the Goads* Not only \ 
are *^ussell*s arguments more convincing, but even Smith agrees 
that ^'It is hovevttr,,well known that the Bhars were once numerous 
in Bandaj and the inf omation have collects proves that 

in former times they -liv^a in every part of the Haairpur district 
and were even found in the Jhansi district west of the ^Ohasan 
riven:* Cv*A* Smith* 1877)* ; 

Probably the strongest argument in favour of this view 
is tile similarity between the Bhars and the chandelas as ^great . , , 
builders, ^hich suggests that the latter continued the treditldns 
of the^ former the origin of_ the ^^Oiandelas dynasty are based on 
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loccl traditional legends and later literary works* There in 
really no evidence reliable enou^'to lead to any definite 
cwnclaciori* i'ne o^iirAions ex^iressed are more hi'pcthecia, and tli© 
^ocsioXe truth may ultimately lie in iSmith's suggestion that &m 


tiie conds aiic tiw Uhars seem to have been closely ekin| the 


hared both Bhar and Gond blocd Cv 


Chendela 


19ce} 


1 * liAthUKA i Accsording to traditions current ■ in Ws^ctom. and 
the neighbouring villages a (^aharwar ^aj preceded at son© un« 
defined date the rule o5 the Qhandelas* Practically nothing is 
known about the early Gaharvars excepting t-iat they ware great 
tank builders, as none of the esnbanJcmenta ascribed to thes® is 


:Ore .Hian a 


Tha traditions preserved by the Kanungo’s family of 
fiahoba state that the Gaharwar dynasty was succeeded by the rule 
of the Parihars. this tradition is mpported by some otlier 
evidence* The small principality ^of Kagod ' or U chahara situated 
between Allahabad and Gabbalpore about loo miles from Kahoba was 
governed by a Parthar chief even as late 1861* 


the t^wn of Panwarif situated about 27 miles westwhorth* 


west of .Hahote ,is said ;to have beetn fousded -by a Parihaf,. tbbteir 
<ioi*.P«rt of sc^iiordinf 


I 





till very recently was remanbersd as til® Farihar*8 quarter# Tiie 
traditians of soae other villages mention early i»arihar ocaap- 
atioa o£ Hahoiia ana the surrainding places* Relying on this 
evieancei smith believed that tne Parlhars actually preceded the 
chanaelas Cv*a* smitht 1677)* the, Pariharsi according to the 
I'hhoxta Kaningosi were overthrown by Chandela Candravarman in 
677 Samvat Cv*A* Smithi 1677) ol an unspecified era* : 


■Hie Chandela inscriptions howeveri do not mention any 
king uf that name* The earliest inscription of the dynasty t® 
the Khajuraho atone inscription of Dhanga of Samvat loll <a*I 3* 
954) (iSpigraphic Indica* .1S72)* This arrf other later record®, 
after mentioning the names of mythical fl^re, refer to HannuJca 
as the first Jhtportant member of the family* Thus Naauka appears 
to be the first historical king of -the chandela dynsty* Dr* Ray 
suggests an agreement between tradition and epigraphy by taking 
the nme of Cendravarman as a mere birudf of NanrMk®* He, howw. 
ever does not accept 'the tradition 'that the foui^er of the 
dynasty overthrew the parihars, but argie® that from about thi® 
time to the beginning of the loth century, , tJie Gur Jara«7ratihara» 
were at the height of their power and could not have been driven 
cut uf this place by the chandela® (H*c* Rays 1931)* vhlle 
accepting pr* Ray's conjecture that candravarma was the blruda 
of Kannuka, it may ,be pointed out that minor branches of thai 
pratihara® »®ttl*d. in different parts pf_l.ndia at thiat tlate,^ 
Hence it„i® ^ite possible Oinbdeleii over ^t^ew ,e 





Kanm^a was at first protosbly a feutSatory of 
II (815-633 A.D.) Cfl.c. "Fay; M9315« 'Sagabhata** 


& ' weak ru 1 ®r , wbose short rel an 


successor was Fe.T.abhadr^ 


survey, Feports 1^3) • Dr» Kajumdar , thirds that, the enemies 


referred to here were the paXas, who must have caused very . 
serious . disdarbances (Journal o: the _ Department of tetters; 1923) 


unable to cope with , die danger single-handed 
ive soltcitad die aid of his . feudatories (F-S 


.ay assume .that ^ianaka, being one of these 


Iped "ar.abhadr®, in diis crisis# this may have 


feudatories 


Increased his poxmr and prestige* But, as l>r* Fay warns, it 
would be very risky to assunie that hannuk® enjoyed independent 
sovereign power (H-t* Fay; 1931)*:. .In all .probability, he was 
no ii.orc dian a powerful vessel .. q £ the Pratiharas* 


3*5; lit VAiopAII I l:«annuka*s son and successor was‘"vakpati* The 

i ^ sC** I, 

iChaJNi'Faho stone inscrip tlon of A«B* 954 states that from Hannuka 
was borne the illustrations Vakpatl, whose spotless fame spreads 

^ *5 ,>K -I ^ ' . r « L " > *' *'*" f# 1+ 'S-i* 

in" all the-'thr#e wot'lds'wifcii‘'th« rays of the ’»un*'''li«' i*’’'at’s©” 
sal<l' 'tb' liave'' Ij^dat^' ^ad.t ' his en&lea' a^'' made^^idi^^ ViniShyas his *' 


I 





^;lc*^:3ure-maint {w*c* Senetfc* 18?2)* (^nather : inscription calls 
iiiiTi a ;;sitipa aiio praises iiim for excelling the mythical kings 
uTluvji ei*o Kakasth*!, in valour and itftsdaii Ck»c* senefct* 1872) • 
.',s is evi<j@rst from the inscriptionsi Vakpati does not seem to 
have made any greet achievements,. , althcxi^ he may have some- 
one t extended the Chandela daninionf preawaiahly toviarda the 
Vindiiya* 


3*5:111; Javasak t l; and V i ja ya sa k ti : Vakpatt had two sons, 
Jayasakti and Vijaysakti* The Khajurahi inscription of i.P* S64 
records, •'as the moon and tli® Kaustajihha Ca rose) f ran the ocean 
of milk, so were born from -hat name' of wonder Cvakpet 1) two 
sons, Jayasakti and Vi jayasakti*' Princes, when they are met 
together, enraptured praise, when they are met together, ^ 
enraptured praise with shaking of heads the deeds of both of 
than, by the unmeasured prowess of whom adversaries were 
dsswoyed as woods are Irurnt by a biasing fire (w*c* Benetts 
1872)* Jayasakti is also mentioned as Teja and jejjaka in other 
iuscriptions (w*c* aenett* 1872) while Vi jayasakti is mentioned 
a Vijayaj Vljja and vija fw*C*, Senatt; 1872) . As has already 
been stated, the chandela principality of Vi jayasakti, who is 
mentioned in another inscription! which says that, like *^ama. 
in his war like expeditions, he reached even the southernmost 
point of India Cv*c« ^ Benett* 1872). Dr* Ha jui!«3ar.,thli^« . 

that the , epithet *suhrida-T«S®krittrdakfaf .shows , thet,Vtje 3 r*»«?tti 
undertoclc this eacpadiitioa far the be*»ffit of an ally (lpigraj;*i.c 
indiat l@f2)* 



;/^ngar wf th« two farothersj Vijayaaakti, begat a 


named ra’ailoj tl-iinking or wbaH .his enaroies enjoy little sleep 
at night ( “’pigra*;aic Indicai. 1872}* "*he same Inscription praises 


unappeaced danger (r.pigrapnic . indicai 16725 * Another inscrlxJfc- 


ion 


rhe poet Chand ascribes the foundat- 


on of the tovn Rasinin die 3an<3a district the fall name of 


ajavasini, to Raaila-Varinan (Indian Antiquary; 1666) 


historical facts can be derived from tii'-sse conventional 


ore aian one of the early Chandela 


udatory rulers under die **ratiharas, and it was only daring 


re.lgn of nis son and su»-cessor, Mar sa^ that tiie Ciiandela 


ily becaiTie recally. impor tant' 


The lanyaura plate of r^hanga states chat "In 


the exalted family of the venerable sage Candratreya, the 


crestewel of the three worldSf there was a prince, the 


root of joy to the good, nectar for the eyes of hia frier^s, 
a mighty conet boding evil to the h<wt of hia ©nimnies'a licrdige 
across the ocean of battle. The prowess' of this, who IrfiipiredE’'*' 

- " ' ■ i? ; ' i-r ■ •• .• ■' _ i 

fear by his terrific array of troops,* i«ho had mad© trihw’fcary' 
sovereigns, •ms; difficult to' endure,' like the Brilliancy 'of 


tiie s^-Mm&r sun, which is fierce v#ifch its burning orb, which 
sc&rUics With its rays tli© mountains. (Indian Antiquary: 1872). 

It is evident from this inscription that Harsa was regarded as 
one m£ tile important and powerful kings of the dynasty* He 
reignad at a perioc^ .when ©vents of great importance were happen- 
ing on Che stage of Partiiern India and the ohandela ruler played 
no minor part in cine affairs of the time. 

By this time tiie Gur jara»?ratiharas had awcceeded in 
.T'.aking uiemselves a paranoint power .in northern India. But their 
supermacy was seriously challenged by the Rastrakutes and idae 
aaias* since the death of Mahendrapala (893-907) the position 
of the Pratiharas was gradually worsening, after the death of 
Mshendrapala there was possibly son© trouble between Bhoja-’II 
and Mahipala over tiie succession to the Pratlhara tnrone* 

3hoja-ll, who appears to have succeeded Kehendrapala had a 
short reign (c.9o8-914). He was succeeded by J^ahipala Cc.9l4-9433* 


The iatornal disorder coupled with external aggression 
imperilled the Pratihsra empire. The situation reached its 
climax when, sane t.lme in a.D* 916-917, the RastraJtutas under 
their king Indra III (w 915-917) undertook an expedition agaiiit 
the Pratiharas* The ’^'astrakuta army completely devastated 
iCanauj and t»e pratihara rular Mahipala saved his lice by 

' • t ' *#’-■ ■ - ■•'-'I-?* - ■ '1 . #1 liU-.'...-- 

The great humiliation rufcered by Mahipala at the hands of the 

■«.»©" ■saciat'- t 


anarese pcwt pampa 

>'■ :! -d* t?" f tipi. » 

who says that Marasia(ha| a Calukya ieudatory of the Rastrikutas 


Rastr'aku'tas is known “f ran' an ’accalnt of the Kanarese pcet’pam^, 

»■ J -dat?" *'Lm f '.-liitlp!. » 
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...Uw to Sligat the eraiy uJ the Giwr j jara-ra ja ara3 terrified itie 
;:ir .3 so rr.uch that the latter fled in cons terns titr. *not stopi>ing 
to eat or slee^j or rest {H*C- Rays 1936). rhd i'alas of Bengal 
did not remain idle and* taking advantage of the sicuatioii, 
recovered parts of Bihar from the j?ratihsras», The reappearance 
u£ s’ala inGcriptions in the Caya district at tills time proves 
tiieir success against their western rivals (H.c* Rays 1936). 

Mahipala in his attssnpfc to 'recover the lost kin^cra, 
sought the help of his feudatories. That the help of the chandela 
rular was sou ^t is known from- a 'fragmentary Khajuraho Inscrliit** 
ion which says that a Chendelas king placed '!^?:sltlpaladcva again 
on che throne (Rplgraphic Indlcai 1872) • this Ksltipaladeva is 
identified with the Pratihara Fahipjala and this identification 
is accepted hy all scholars. The name of the Chande!:a king wh 
helped Ksitipal a is lost. Kiel horn takes this \pri nee to 'b* ' 
Harsadeva tFpl graphic I ndica; 1872) while Hoerule takes him to 
be Harsa's son and successor Yasovarroan (Journal of the Royal 
Asiatic society* 1904). 

Harsa had matrimonial 'relations with 'the cahaanaiias. 

TitMi Khaj^raho inscription' of a*D. 954 states that Harsa married 
with due rites a suitable (lady) of equal cast® named Kancukai 
sprung from the cahesiana family (ipigraphie Indicat 1872) .These 
matrimonial ailiances with the kaiaoxris and the Cahamanae''--' 
undoubtedly litcreased the social prestige of the chaodelas aisd'' 
helped Harsa' to consol Ida t» hi# Cottsiderihg hl‘s 
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3«5tvii Yf3v¥ARKAi'? i The Khajuraho, stone inscription of 1002, 


states that Barsa's wife Kanaika bore q£ him a son n«ned 


Yasovenaadeva, who was pious and ^ munificent and who firmly 
established his rule by sobduing other king (Epigraphic Indioai 
1872)- H® is also mentioned as taksmavarman in the sate Chandela 

■ : ■ ' — ' ■ ' " .. ■ ■ - ■■■■'■ ' 4 ' '? , . .j,., . . „ 

' ' -■ ' ;■ ' .* ■ ~ '.....ii i*»s 

inscription (spigraphic Indicai 18725 • No ^ inscription of Yaso- 

‘ • ’’ •* -■*- ^ ' »■'' ' •- 

Varman himself has yet bf en discovered, ^ but in the Khajuraho 

”•* p-'- re^' J - a- , , vr 4f, 

ston®_^ii^cription^,,{|k*D« 954) of ||is son Dhanga, a glowing account 

Of his achievements is given* Kielhorn took this insaription to 

of aov^tQ^jr Xat^vaiarsaA, ti»aeN3 K€imm',>A* 


remarkable achievement* it is not surprising to find the 
Khajuraho stone inscription comparing him, with a tree of paradise 
and praising his widely expanding fame* In Harsa, we are told, 
fort”r,e end eloquence cunbined statesmanship, heroism and vigour, 
radiant witti the quality of goodness and complete patience 
*came to him by nature with contentment end a desire foe victory, 
ffi Of? 9 sty and self confidence* He was anxious to worship the feet 
o£ Visnuf unacquainted with wricked utterances* and -was hbashed 
when his own excellencies were being enumerated* He is also 
praised fur being "void of calumnious speech and mute from birth 
to utter untrue words and '.lelng endov.-ed with famous qualities 
CTpigraphie Indica* 1872)* undcubtediy* Harsa founded the future 
greatness of tiie whandela dynasty* without openly defying the 
Gur jara-pratiharas, be brought the chandelas into the forefront 
toe left a great Oi^^-ort unity for his son and su^-cessor Yaso- 
varman to utilise* 



Isi spite q£ the usual exaggeration,;, and poetic worM«play, it 
is evident fron these verse® that Yasovaman under tciok ascpedit- 
ions indlrEerent directions with considerable success* He had 


built Ui3 a strong military power on the faandation laid by his 


'he i’ratiharas had suSeered severe blows and their 


as almost coni^lete 


alacurls were sutidued erwl 


decline had set in vitii the - astraJtutas* The chandelas were 


virtually independent and transEoraed ■ Into one of the strongest 


powers in I’orthern: India. They, were abojt -to enter on the 


gfreetest and the most spl@nd.ld period of tlieir history 


Yasovarman was succeeded toy his son Dhanga 


iis accession must have occajirr^ same time before j^*D* 954 


Dhangai who hy Ms arms has fii^ly established his upris^t'tule 
over the earth, (i^igraphic Indieai His mother i^s gbheh 

..^upiMftdirfi Ctpigrai^ic'' ledioai 1B721* From the l3kidQ:Mii Juisc^ipibw 


aitoiftier «oh of --YaemMauai'^'nan^ 
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The®@ inscriptions racorci tne @r®ctlon of a tfflnple by on« 

DeNralabdhi of the ohandela family | the son of. illnstricusi 
Krishnapa ^-and^ Marira. and the grandson of Ysovacman (F * Maisey f 
1846)* oartninghan's Identification o£ 'this Yasovarman with the 
chai»3ela ruler Yasovaxman has been acceptiKi by all scholars* 
zn the Jhansl fragiientary inscription^ ona Kanhapa is mentioned 
as a r.ripa> and aeons to have founded a city wliich was his capital* 
A# tl’iis inscription mentions the chandela rulers Vijaka and 
nhangai Dr* Chakra varty identities Kanhapa with Krishnapa of Iht® 
Dudhai inscriptions (Archaeological ■ Survey bepcxrt of India! 
1936-37)* He was probably a younger larother of manga and imts 
in charge of some district wear Jhansi* 

It Is clear that Dhanga was a very poii^rful king and 
was the greatest ruler o.£ his time*' He had firmly consolidated 
his position in central Xndiai and, may other state in the: eaat, 
wes t^ and scsu them parts of his kingdom felt the wei^t of his 
arms* He -was not only the builder of an empire, hut a great 
patron of art and architecture* The claim of the _ Inscription 
that itianga obtained exalted sovereignty (Samrajya) is not an , 
idle 'boast# Undoubtedly the mantle of iiiperialiaa had £alXen„from 
the pratlharas upon the shoulders of Dhanga Chandela* 

" ’ ' • 'i. ■** r ^ i" fv'-''? , i jtF #•' rC f 

3*5$VII1! . ! Dhangfa*s scsr, aM successor was Candadeva* 

-Ko. inscripticwn of- this king i»a .yet- tewtem .discovered and his .... - 
. niwte is ©nl.y, known from, a few later, infpriptions of ,bhe dynasty, 
-which' accxo'd. to him s«3me 
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i-Ilrtivarwan seys ttiat fron iSiaaga * there -sprang an orn®nent ' 
of - tlie ■ earth| called the lllnstriotiB fTandaf ■ an unrlvall««S 
hero, who bore all the part* of the earth on his arm* {^Igraphic 
indicai 1872) • Another inscription calls him **a ruler of -the earth 
in the fair quartera| «x:i.>ert in annihilating enemies »^os® 
r.aa3iv« arms were terrible threu^^'- the itching of pride 
raphic IsdicaJ 1672). , ■ y ' 


No definite information, of his reign is available 
from these verses* It is not even knoim idien he began his reign 
and when he died, thoigh an ajiprcnciiaate idea of his reigning 
period is possible* iai know that hiS' s-on and 'saiccessor vldyadhar 
was ruling in a.Q* lol^, and it is possible that vidyadhara 
succeeds! two years earlier i*©* A*I>* 10l7* If the suggestiaii 
that Dhanga -died some time after loo@ be accepted, we 

have for Ganda a short reign of eight or nine years from about 
A.D* Ioo8»lol7. Ganda is identified by many scholars with the 
Indian prince Kanda, mentioned ^sone moslem historians} idia 
faight with sultan Mahmud in A.h* lol7 and 1022* As will be 

' s. . - , ... ' t.' 1 1 .-,. ■ ^ ^ 

this identification is not correct and the Nanda off the Hoslem 

■ ' s .'-tf' s-'K.' V iy H. .. 'S' i ■< '‘i. 'ti C ■ 

historians was not Qanda, but his son and successor vidyadhara* - 

3*5iixi- VlMfiMMAl liis«apl#tl<^ '«3€ 'itlrtlvaitian'reCdrda idhifc 
oa«KHi**s -SOU' and- iki««esii©r ■•%>as -*vaE.dyid^ gathersdf 'thli'''" ■ - 

f'l©i*iflffs oi" -th#' f ms# M’Wm "■ ' 

VidyaiShara was ch© 'most poi«irful time amd ills 
reign marked the ; €hahdiriii,»j^y«pcy*' tfnfortunately, 




ve have no inscription of hia r®ign and for an account < 
tiar.o we ffiUiit rely on woalem records ai^ in»criptioRui cN 
Chandela princes and their allies* Itoe moslaa historian 


of Sultan Mahtrwd and sav«id his kingdom from wanton destruction 
by that ruthless coi*iperor C!?*C* n&jimdKti 1952} • 


%^ch he is praised as, a .JM^ave and ,donr.ageoua king 5 j-<riwui 

insoription thtt'Kaii 

(ipi graphic, Wlca.t m ottuws .widanca 

to ralpj^ ^ 

1.%^ iff olaMf tliat irirtivamKah' 











gr-sat, ?ar«mara (a.c 


A* 


(Witiquary* 1873) • The inscription n«in®s th© mother of Bevav*na»' 
dfevA as .ihuiiranadevi (Indian juntinequaryt 1673) • in Xatar 


idala inscriptions^ the name gkC tNtvavarmacleva is emitted 


fro® the family geneology* These iiiacriptions mention Kirtivatra 
as tiie son and mccessor of ^ijayapala Ci^*c* l^ayi 1931) « 

.■: ■. »."f ^i. '-.-iciff.:? r« i« siiy pcll'iii^l '■ 

I5evavarmadmra, in hi# own ,!• also menttonod as''-- 

a son of Vijayepaiaf^ it is ;^|‘fe4'yaT»an ahd Deva- 
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vannan \;ere iurothers* ait tJae oaissloa af the latter *s name 


rcm all Cheadella inatriptione seewis.very strange and mispl 
;ious« ~n fact, until recently* twit for the concaroporary 
.nacrij^cion of Davavarman himself' which" is dated A*D. IdSl. 


should not have known that a king of that name had ruled at all 
Lataljf* however another inscription of his reign has been 


1931 


genorelly regarded as a younger 'bro'ther 'of Devaverman, and 


for the omission off the latter *s name from Itirtivarman's 


inscriptions it is suspected that kirtlvarmah's occessid'n to 'the 
tar one was no’t a peaceful one. "The snaskrit draria' *?rabodha- 
candrw^flaya*' allegorically represents the conflict between" the 
step-broshers Viveka^ai^ Maharobha* and the play ends’ wito' tiie 
trlumpch''o£ Viveka- "This’” at le gory may "well aliude'"' to* tlie* conflict 
between i>evavarmaii aiKi*‘tlrfciv1iW^a**^lh ¥ sM the'''’*" 

family make 'no 'mehtloh '6C'“'ahy"f^1l'ii1^1 ''achievement ' td tiie" 

■ • w- ■' ■ft'- '3 o^teMtaai# mist ^ 

credit of Vt^ayaiwala and ■ ilecacnrer* they emit the,.. 


name of Devavarmafi* 




one c-i: decline is clear fryiii a studf of the conte- 
aii>oxAt'£ literary and '^pigre*-hic evidence* 


.I.SsxiXlJ » Kirtivanaan uaa j®icc«ed©d toy his 

sun SallaJcsanavaisaan. .rh© Maustoa© inscription records that 
iiallaksana *alvey© Irepc the enemies avisaiS:© by the wei^t o£ his 
prowess" and h® was "a leader oS those versed in sacredlor®, a 
kinaman of the virtaois, a stone of arts and abode of good 
conduct and a tree of paradise to all suppliants for snippcrt* 
He is also praised because, "taking away the .riches of his, ^ 
enemies and bestowing th« on (all), his psopl® of good ffasnily, 
he far removed the sad poverty- Cspigraphic Indicas ..1872)* 


3*5;xXVJ xhe Ajaygadh inscription of viravarman 

states chat after sallaksanavaman "the valiant .Jayavarmatdtova 
ruled tii© klngdor-., whose only glory . was victory (Epigraphic r, 
Indi«-ai 1,672) # l‘mt only , ©pi graphic record of- Jayavaraadeva is 
tii© Klvajariho stone inscarlption dated i».,¥.*^- 1173 , (a.*D. ,^,|X17) 
which constlmtos and aj^jpandiac torS -liwsgar, inafcr4ptich,^«4-,.bihs, 
Dhanga (Epigraphic Xndicat 1872)* .phis, rshftiisd .insoription, 
neither mentions the kings who ruled between dianga and Jaya- 

I ’ ■ *■ » ‘ ‘ *' t * * 4 -it I ^ f ‘ r*. ■» 

varmedeva, nor records any adbievement of the latter* It is 
clear that Jayavarman*s reign was not very successful, and^a 
Klalanjara inscription indicates that «7ayavartrian| being wearied 

of government, abdicate the vanaan protoaMy Indicates that he 

,|!s«.f'aeartf4d»«i** ih*. ; iaiief 

suffered at the hands of 'tha Cihadknala -raier dcnrindaoandra* 



3«5iXVIt AV AP.tiAlf , * Prittivivarmap was succaadadi by hi® son 

Kadanavaxanandev** 'ior® than tvwlv® in®crlpSiloii«|.. wiilab ar®,, . .. 
dated between a«d*. 1129 and 1163, and many coins of bla reiga 
nave been ciiscovered. In spite of their large ntmber we do tmt 
get nW'dh -inf'ormation frcsn these- inscriptions arid aains,' but' we 
can fom some idea of' Madanavara'an’s rei^ and hiV'’ achi'wementa 
on the evidence of these reccards and thbse of bther dynastic®*^ 


3*5*xvili XMWftaiS * .the , ihsociptions mentio; 

.''«rfimardid«¥a as tim 

stone, iiii|a:iptSx>h .pa^® ,, pf . 

yascwarwap 

fiii:i^«p#4®va» , ^pm , 










from hire (Madanavarmar.) . Yasovarraan, %aio was an arnamant of 


great rul-ura^ causing joy to the people* whos^’ fame, spreading 
in the three Korldo with the love lives of the Jasmine end the 


moon, made the hair, appear vhll® and thus CtBUsed the uTapT&e» 


Paramardideva* The 'time Airing -irfaich Paramardi ruled the ' - ■ " ' 
chandela kingdom is one of the most important periods of Indiaii 
history. Twelve inscription, of Parauiardl43eva*s reign have hmn 
discovered and from these we know tha.t h® nmst have iruled more 
than 35 years (1165»12o2). the uvo most important events of hi# 
reign were his conflict with the Cahattnanaa of Delhi Ajmer 
and the Moslem invasion of Kalanjara of a.D* 1202 resulting in 
'the defeat and death of Parwierdi* 


of Trail okyavanr.an and gives the latter all the. royal t®>ith®tat 
V I s*ParamaifcAia tt^raka ^ Mahare jswahir a ja-PjM:«0#vara»Paraiiia®Mhe«ir^ 
Kalanjaradhipatl (^igrai^c Indlc^t 1S72)« .Si.^t, inscriptions 

'if ‘ 'I % ‘ "lit i A 

of king have been discovered, iilsichi are .dated between a*D* 120$ 

"*1! ' '“at, ti:.6re 4 U3i.-3:pai.i on ■' tr ., o 

aod 1241* A# the oarra orant is dated is .A*0* 12DS i*a* UMiy 

.r ■' 'i.'-'Ci *; a®ae -/-"sar .’.ri-r* f*at# 

three years after fa»4M«mli*s JLt mmm tiiat 

•o/'j': -.l’ , .-rt CJr&nt* th'*'- Trazr^i Sr - 

sueoesidMl^ perw^ v«ry ' ' ' J 





3*5sx7.li iHCJAVA TM^Ni viravatTOan was succeeded by Bhojavarmaia* 
Three inscription* of Bhojavarmans reign have been^ found in *' 
the Ajaygadh fort, of which one is not dated and ' 'the other two 
are dated ir. V^S* 1345 (a*D* i28S) and V«S» 1345 1288, 

24th tiovesTtber) respectively* Nothing is known from these 
inscriptions except the names of cfrtain ministers and ufficonrs 


but they indicate 'that Bhojavarman ruled over the territories 


he charkhari plate 


iammiravarmadeva is dated liih 


(Hpigraphic Indlcat 1872|*''ks 


s " pri^ecesst^ Bhbjl» 


the Ajaygadh Sati record of H^rsniravarmar 


Vairman is also dated in saEovat 1348, kai Bahadur Hiralat"'"’ 
suggested that there %ms a usurpation of throne, uisuess 

Bhoiavaman and died in the same year' Isef ore the date or mi 

.. . -■ '}«? nuv •■■mn -Um c*2li-'sw«l sMtdwts* >: i m' 

issue o£ the Charkhari drant* 8ut;tfMi Saju. record oc Bhoja^ 
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miga is mtmi v*s* 1346 lt«rggab»ti (di) 14 3udh»} 
carr««paadiag w W€Bdcw»»day 24tli ]bioiv«lj«rj A«D* 128©, ^jiatraa* 
fee OiarkiMffi Oi'.aat of H«imir¥armade¥a is daiysd V* 
ahtdrapada Bacii 12 Ravi Pusya**' Makaaura y:iich correspond* ws 
i»und*y} 14fe wgu»fc a*d* 1289* So feese two dafes do not over** 
lap, wtiicii Biiows that there ia ao evidence of usurption of fee 
ferone* 

Shojavanaaa probably bad a vary .short reign of 3 years 
(1206-.12S&1* AS fee Charkheri Gra^nt of Kamrairavarman does not 
mentian ShojavanMiii fee rela^tim fee tween the two ia not known* ... 
Dr* Chakravarty *s suggaa-tlon feat Bhojavamaa was pojsaibly fee 
youager brother of Vtravarmao, and reigaud ftariag fee elnority 
of . itecwiiravarmaa aay rtaplaia' fee oraiaaian* 

In fee charkhart platas of Haiwairavarman, fee eacestore 
of fee royal family are given full royal epifesta, bit Hammira- 
Varraan himsflf is not given fee epithets f^ahara.jadhira ia 
silSEaSMXSIS* thinks "feis indicates feat either he was 

full conscious of his reduced pasition, which induced him to 
b® content wife; a number little^; or -feyit. ha was never reougaised 
as fee itaharaja while bJLs eider: heotliair ..©hajavamaadeva was on 
fei'.^ ,ferone.,(]^l^ai^a Indioat. 1»3 i|»*r wotoahl y: ©hajavarwan,.. fee T 
eider .brafeer: -isc ..fear uncie MyHmmlTmvmamUf was stilt' alive 
feten fee Oiarkhari* platea 'Wi^ra ‘iii’feed,l. M»d iMiice fee 
did or.cKaiXfl not asumme''’tfe. Ihiii'bhsjryR^ .epithets* 'Ihere is also 
fee possibility feat aftidr Vljr«PS(^^ Pe&fef fee kingdesa ' was 


HK 







' . I 












The discovery of a Set! record at salaiya (3 milea 
frcwi aemhiii) dated In s* 1366 (A#d* 1309) in the relgp. of ^ 
Alayadtn sutane (Sultan Al^autMin) marks tlie end of Chawdela 
rule in the territories of Dwsoti and 0Ul3b«l|K»re, whl«di iwst 
have cwoirred In either J^•D• 1^® oc 1309| hut they protsihly 
continued to _ rule in ^^icalan jara af»d AJaygaigOti* 


S a ti record Cs* 1368* #.*' 0 * 1311) in ^jaygadh laentloning 
Hammiravarman as the ruling king* (spigraphic Indica* 1931) | 
".ndiweie that he was in possession it£ Ajaygadh, icalanjara and 
the nai^boaring places* Another 3a ti record found in th® 
village Bamhi of the Damoh district has been noticed by 
Hiralal* This inscription shows that about A* D* I. 308 , portion of 
Damoh and Jubbalpore districts v.ere governed by a ^Sahara larntra 
Vas^adeva under the sovereignty of Kalanjaradhipati Haaroir- 
Varman {^pigraphic Indicas 19o3)* in another 3atl record 
discovered in Patan, dated in 3- 1361 (a.d. 1^4) » Va^awdeva 
is mentioned as a Pratihara chief* (Ppigraphic Indicai 1903) • 
These records show that even at the end of the I3th century 
the chandela were ruling over some parts of their farmer ' 
kinadom* ■ , 
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In the absence of any Moslem claim of success, it is 
r»n©rally telieved that the Chandelas retained In possession 
of r.alanjara and JUjaygadh during th@ period C* 1240-1540 A*I>* 
>tith stated that princess Durgavati, who married *?.aja Dalpat 
“a o5 ^arha Mandla about A*B« 1545: is recorded to have been 


che dau’^ter of the Chattels '’aja of Mahoba, and identified the 


«aja of Mahoba wltli 'Cirat Rai and Raja of Kalanjara idio was 


hilled when Sher shah besieged the fort of Kalanjara in a*D» 
1545 iv»h» Smith: 18773* The name chandela survives as a clan 


name in different parts of pren-erit day central India and a 
zemindar family of Bengal claims descent from the htperial 
Chandelaa Cc*v* Veldya: 192^3- sut after Haaroirtvarman they 
ceased to be of any importance Ir. the pol Itics of noirth^n Indiaf 
and are no lontser our concern* 


ic- llSC-c*i2eb3 » K.4lfand«!tey i 

,f ■ 

Sho|«vaaa»aii Ci25^S-12fc6# 
tl^Kftiravarman Co* l26#-fo»l3N3^«S^* 3 





Dhari^a (c* a*P* ®50<-c»1008) 

Cande (c*l008-.c»l0l7) 

♦ 

yldyadiiara Cc. lol7-c.l029) 

■' i ' ■ •• • ' ' 

vijayapel (t-« lC30-c*105o*shuvanadavi5 


Deval abdhl 


lo60) KJ.rtiyjaarai«in (c*lo 6 o»e*lloo) 


al 1 aka aanavarwian 
(clllO-c.1120) 


Jayavafman ^'C•llll«■c•ll5l05 


KacJanavaniian (c.ll29»c*1162) 


«» ■- S>‘ y -‘-r' ■■ «■ ■ ^ ■ "S »■ ,% ..c .. . . 

Trallokyavam* (c*1203-c*12i0) 
Vir«i#*rmatii Ktt 




Spigraphic Indlca* (for fall list of chandela inscriptions 
are following) i , 


V.s* lo59; Penci’/»d toy iJayavarmadeva in 'the year ¥*S 
1173» 1S*T» Vol* ]I| PP* 13'7«»,147* 

Kikkala. of.:... t he".¥eag « 

V*S- 1058- 121 vol. r, PP* 147-152. 


3enettj v^.o* (1872) s IiuSian AntX^^iaryi Vol. wn 
Bhar icings of H^aatern oadh, pp. 81,82, 91, 103. 

Bhatia, il-ied (New Delhi: 1984)1 Political Legal an 
Military History of India, Vol. 4, pp. 8,9,10,11,1 

Census of India (1931) central India Agent 
Pt. 1. 9eoort. o. lQ4. 


Cunningham (ISLR) Vol. XV, Smith’s Note on volume xxi 
Archaeological Survey of India, pp. lo8,^ 110-112. . 
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CH APTE R-IV 7 


ANALYSIS 0? THE CiUJSES OF WAR 



ja^MiYSIS U'i THE CAUSES WAR 


IKTRUmCTIOK 

Kars arise because o£ dbe Aaixging relations of 
numerous variables- technological, psychic, social, and intell- 
ectual* There is no single cause of 'war. 'Peace is an egpjillibrlum 
among -many forces, change in any particular force, trend, move- 
ment, or policy may at one time make for war, but under other 
conditions a similar change may /make for peace. A state may at 
one time prunote peace by amament, at another time by disarms- , 
ment| at one time by insistence on i'ts rights, at another time 
by a spirit of conciliation. To estimate the probability of war 
at any time involves, therefore, an appraisal of the effect of 
current changes upon the complex of intergroup relationships, ,, , 
thraaghout the world* certain relationships, however, have been, 
of outstanding importance. Political lag deserves attention as 

i : . \ . it' . f" ' 

an outstanding cause of war in contemporary cl-yillsation. 


4*1*18 POLITICAL LAO '^ - ..,,..-.4,: 

t . ^ .riri 

. There appear#^ to be a^ ^pmral |end«ncy ^for^^^auf^^ 
proo«Jtt.r., o? 
economic and cultural 
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Th0 ■ violent cons^aencQs of tiilS' lag can be observed in primitive 
and historic societies ("/’•?• Ogburn and M*?« K.imkaff, I940s 
Sociology, Boston, pp* 8f5, 884££*)» but its .importance has 
increased in modern times* The expanilion of contacts and tJi« 
acceleration of change resulting from odern technology has 
disturbed existing power localizations and has accentuated the 
cultural oppositions inherent in social organization* l^orld- 
govemment has not developed sufficiently to adjust by psAceful 
procedures the conflict situations which have arisen* Certain 
influences of this political lag upon the severity and freqjuency 
of wars will be considered in the following paragraphs* 


War tends to increase in severity and to decrease in 
frequency as the area of political and legal ad jus tment ■ (the 
state) . expamis geogfraphl^^ unless that a.rea beccmes as broad 
as the area of contim*ou.8 economic, social, and : cultural ^ 

contact (the civilization)* in the modern period :p«oples in 
all sections of the world .have come into : continuous cxjatact with 
ont .another* >hlle states have tended to grow during this period 
thus extending the areas of adju»t*eBfe,.,'non« of them has aegsiirisid 
world-wida jurisdiction* Their ' growth in si*e has increased the 
likelihood that conflicts will be adjusted, hut it has also 
increased the severity of the consequences of unadjusted conflicts. 
Fallible Imman government is certain to make CKtcasionai mistakes 
in policy I #«l^ci*lly ta^cmise q£ Imck of uniwrsiilityf It. 

“ , u.;/ -.tV j r a-* / 'ik.. Ic 

ati#t Ami vith coi^llcta r#gtilabi^ fiot Imw Iwt; toy »5pofciatiaa 



Gtimnging «a3namic and social condiitlocis* The very e££iclesacgf 

, '2'.'^ ; i' ■; j 1 >t*a . ■- *.;» "'h'' 

o£ sovereignty wXtMn the state, hOMever, decreases the efifScieiu^ 

■ iv«3 at Ir- tne »Ui 

oi reaaiatioo is interoational relations* By eliminating tensions 

,,s«3’tj5 tilts, ffaicy# , ,, , 


functioning within an unstable balance of power among a few large 
units- Such errors have led to war- 


war tend* to increaae botii in fr^iuenc^' and in severity ■ 
in -times of - rapid technological and cultural change because adju- 
stment, w-hich always involves habitaatlon, is a function of tiiwa- 
The shorter tne time within which such adjustments have to be made, 
the greater that probability that they will prove inadawiuate and 
that violence will result- war can, therefore, be attributed either 
to the intelligence of man manifested in his inventions which 
incres.se the number of contacts and the speed of change or to the 
unintolligence of man 'Si-hich retards his perception of the instrum- 
ents of regiil-ation and ad^stment necessary to prevent these 
contacts and changes from generating serious conflicts* Peaoe 
mig^b be kept b/ retarding progress so that there will be time for 
gradual adjustment by natural processes of accommodation and 
assimilation, or peace mig^t be kept by accelerating progres* 
through planned adjastments and new controls* Actually both methods 
have been tried, 'the latter especially within the state and the 
former especially in international relations (Qgburn & Nimkoffs 1940) • 

Sovereignty in the political sense is the effort of a 
society to free Itself from external controls in order to facilitate 


changes in its law and government vliich it considers necessary to 





with, «n, appreciation o€ the conplexity, of the factory, 
involved in the caueation of war and of the alspilg Icance 
hiatoric ccmtingencY in eetimating their infltiencef. caution is 
Justified in anticipating results from analytical forwilationa 
of ' 'the prchf’l'WR*" heiweVery 'be made to draw togethtnr 

>a<» oe 

of hittlllty has coatTihi,ti';-W';i w> 


within the state, external tensions ere austiented* International 
relations bscome a *»tat® of nature** ’»far therefore anong states 
'claiming sovereignty tends to be related primarily to the balance 
of power wjong thmn* 


Behind this equilibrium are others, disturbances in any 
one of which may cause war. These include, such fundamental 
oppositions as the ambivalent tendency. of human nature to love 
and to hate the same, object ard. the ambivalent tendency of ^social 
organization to integrate and to dif ferentiate, at the same time* 
They also include less fundamental . oppositions such as the 
■tendency within international, law to develop a world-order aiwa 
to support national scwereignty and the tendendy of Internetionel : 
politics to generate foreign policies of both intervention and 
Isolation* i^llmination' of such" oppositions is no-t to be anticipat- 
ed, and their cointlnuance in son© form is probably an essential 
Condition of human progress* Peace, cons-equently, has tb do 'not 
with the elimination of oppositions but " with the modlfiicatlbn" " 
of the method of ad justing them* ■ 



4«2$2i 


' Animal warfarA la aK|>l.%iiia^ .taf ttia p€. natural , 

AAlacticKi* itiA liAiiaviat pattarn < 9 £ iiia«i.lit3f kaa <;iOAferliii2«ACi t0 




warfara cannot exist unless similar iwt distinct groups 
some into contact* Its Eraqvmncy and its intensity are dApendeat 
upon the characteristics oS the groups 'and are rcsu^ly proport- 
ionate to 'the rapidity with 'whidki these' 'contacts develop so long 
&s the- remain distinct and self-determing* Howiver, i^ien 

these contacts have passed a critical point o£ intanslty, symp- 
athetic feelings and symhollc Mentif icationa tend to develop 
among individaala of different groups .sufficiently to permit the 
functio'ning of intergrcjup social, political, and legal institut- 
ions, adjusting conflicts and hroadenlng the area of peace* 'The 
smoothness of this process Is greatly, influenced by the policies 
pursued by groups and the degree of the consistency of these 
policies with one another* 


It is in 'the relation of political groups to one another 
and to their 'members and in the relation of group policies to 
one another and tothe world-order that the e»^ilanatlon of war is 
to be found* war may be explain«3-s^ociologically by its function 
ir4 identifying and preserving political groups, psychologically 
by the conflict human drives W'ith one another ano with social 
requiraments, tec^inologically by its, utility as a means to group 
ends, and legally by inadequacies and inconsistencies in the 
law and proceclure of tiie,%^iole within which it occurs* 



for «xisfcenc@ than .have-, the predators and parasite* 


Jtuong primitive peoples before contact with ci¥ili*at» 
ion varfar© concriisuted to the solidarity of the group and to the 
survival of certain forms of culmre* Khen piogalatton incaceased^ 
migrations or new means of ■ cuRsnunication accelerated external:- . ■ 


contacts* Xh©;war-l lice tribes tended-. to iRirvive and eocpandf . 
furthersiore, the personality - traits of courage aw3 obedience 
which developed among the members of these tribes equipped thiM 
for civilization* 


AT.ong peoples of tiie historic civilizations wsr tended 


both to the survival and to the destruction of states aiwl 


civilizations* Its influenced depended upon the stage of the 
civilization and the type of military technique developed* 
Civilized states tended : to f igcit. f or economic politioal eiuSs 
in. the early stages of the civilizatlohi : si th. the ^ effect of 
spending ai^ intergrating the civilization* As the size and 
ihterdepmidence of political units increaiMidf political andU;.* 
econoaic ends became less tangiblef and cutlural patterns .„athd 
ideal objectf^ves asswed greater. lippcrtaiMe* <Aggrf«siveA'iii»:,t:«';ny 
tsndfid to • betutae a ; X»m-i iiuitablsi/-'4ihstruiiii^ Jor . minssrKiihf 
•lemsbts :ofv, the eiviliea-ti<pi«^ iC^estgueirllf ,dMlen«lina .:«tsttbe||i«i .t: 
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and peaceful sentteents dsveloped,| tout in none o5 tiie historic 
civil iaations vere tlaey univeraally accept^* Mar tended tov*ard 
a destructive staleswate, disintegrating the civilization and 
rend-^ring it vulnerable to the attack ai casternel barbarians o£ 
yoinger civilizations which had acquired advanced military arts 
Iran the older civilization imit not its cultural and Intellectual 
inhibitions# 

In the modern period the war pattern has been an 'impo- 
rtatit ftlerient in the creation, integration, ex|>ar.sion, and survival 
o£ states# Msjfrld-clvilization has, however, distributed a singu- 
larly destructive war 'technique to all nations, with the canse- 
quence that the utility of war as an instrument of intespretion 
and expansion has declined# The balance of power has tended to 
a condition such 'that efforts to break it ^ violence have 
increasingly menaced the idiole civilization and yet this' balance 
has become so complex and incalculable that ssidb effcxrts have 
continued to be made# 

4#ls3i PSYciioLuGlc^ Efuivsa Tc WAR i Kuffian warfare is a pattern 
giving social sanction to activities which involve the killing 
of other human beings and e^Ktriwne danger of being killcid# At 
no period of human development has this pattern been essential 
to the survival of the individual#, the pattern is a cultural 
aosuisitlon. not an original trait of human nature# thoa#! many 
hereditary drives have cantributeiS to the Of th«s«f .the 

w',. iwv ' . uecav5^^> <*?’■■ c-he rjt!*s • v- .*■ js . charac- i; uC 

dominance drive h»» especial lupoctaoce#^ fhe survival a f 



war has been due to its £u notion in promoting t^e 'survival of ti» 
group with which fche individual identifiies himself and in racned- 
ying the individual prohlfism arising from the necessary repression 
of many human impulses in group life* The pattern has involved 
individual attitudes and group opinion* As the self-consciousness 
of personality and the conplexity of culture have increased with 
modern civilizationj the drive to war has depended increasing 
upon amhi valances in the personality and inconsistencies in the, 
culture* 


A modern ccoanunity is at the same" time a syst^n 'e£ 
government, a self-contained body of law, an organisation of 
cultural symbols, and the econony of a po|»ila'tion* It ,1s a 
goveriment, a state, a nation, and a people* 


■Every iiaJiyidual is at the sera© time subject to the 
X30wer and authority of a goverment and police, to the logic and 
conventions of a law and lan^age, to: the sentiments and customs 
of a nation ami culture, and to , the caprices and necessities of, 
a poijulation ami economy* If the .fights -in war, he, does so iwicause 
one of thews aspects of the caamunlty is tiireatned or is believed 
by most of those nho identify themselves with it to be^_.threatane^* 
It may be that the governme&t,^ the state, the .nation|tand the 
people are sufficiently integrated so that there is no conflict 
in reconciling "aaty to'*all the ‘ these”* aspects 'of the ' asRwitiihityi 
aut" this”' is 'not likely Iwcause ai&l’jriicil 'd^ract;er'‘'''<SI'‘' 

mixleira 'ciwili^aati’oh wliiW ^•epara^s'^^lil^i^ 
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i© stSciinis t.s'Ati.on ®r.€ 3 tti© jiMSiciflcy j ciuAircii duu sc^wa^ yww «sn. •■*•- 
rfsant «iKd ijuslnassj i^olitlcs and tii© ijciiaolsi raligi,G.tt and edasafe- 
ion* furii;iarmore, ic may be tiiat ebe threat i» saifSiciently 
obvioAs so that no ori« can doubt its reality, ..but this i», al.iBO ' 
seldaa um case* The entities tor v?hose defense tiie individual 
is asked to enlist are abstractions* .Their relations to one another 
and tt’ie ccnditions of their sairvival are a matter of theory rather 
than of facts People are influenced to support war by. laagwage 
and spnbols rather than by events and conditions* 

It may therefore 'be said that modern war tend® to be 
abcut words more ttian aboit . things, about potentialities, hopes, 
and aspiratiO'ns more than about facts, grievances, and conditions* 
Ihen the war seems to be about a particailar territory, treaty, 
policy, or incident, it will usually be fouid that this issue is 
important only because, under the circumatsoces, each of the 
belligerents believed ramnciation of its dema'nd would eventually 
threaten the survival of its power, sovereignty, nationality, 
or livelihood- mr broke out in 1939,. not about Danaing or Poland, 
but about Uie belief .of both the German people and .their mmmJLma 
that capacity to dictate a solution of these issues would consti- 
tute a serious threat ’to the survival' of the power, ideals,'’ culture, 
or welfare of 'the grsaip which submitted to" this 'dictation*'"' 

ihen a buffalo 

no ,dyu,bt abaft the^ i 0 «Mwtta| 6 e su|^va^^pr4^e^,i»vc^_^ed^ 
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the incident upon the survival of the species of buffalo and lion* 

.ri 


an intrtril»l naarder, "to vindicate a taboo* or 'to fulfil a ritual | 
'but the relationship se«BJs clear to the trib®«aan because the 
requiraTient of tribal mores in the situation 'has the aspect of 
a fact* The 'tribe consists in the ungues tioned reality of 'these 
custons and in the -conviction that it would -cease to eacist if 
they were neglected* 

Sven more remote from the need's -of the individual- and 
tlie statys was the bearing of a caaapaign to expand the Ranan 
frontier into Gaul* the Moslem frontiers into Africa, or the 
Christian frontiers into 'Palestine* The meaning of Rone* of • 
Islam*- or of Christendom has - to be undterstood by a considerable 
public* The importance that they increase in territory* populat- 
ion* and glory had to be inculcated by education, even thaigh 
the willtn^ess to support the campaign* derived from -a -belief 
in the mirvival value of such expansion* was buttressed the 
prospect of Immediate rewards to the active participants* ' ' 
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remote from, tJie acfatal sequence o5 events as are the prMRitlve 
«nplanationa o£ war in terms of the req,ulrements of magic* ritual* 
or revenge* Trar in the modern ijericKi does not grow out of a ' 
situation ait oit of a highly arUf-icial Interpretation of a 
situation* Since -war is more about words than abou^t things* 
other maniiw lotions of words and symbols might hatter serve to 
meet the cultural' and personality problems for' which it offers 
an increasingly inadequate and expensive solution* 


4.1.J4J ■iggiNyLOClCAt. UTILtlTT y? Xh® verbal 

constructions which have had roost to do 'with war in the 'modern 
period have been those which center 'about the words *power*| 

'** sovereignty* I * national Ity*,' and "living** These words may, 
respectively* the interpreted as attributes of 'the government, 
the state* the nation, ard the people* 3y taking any one as an 
absolute value, the personality may' be delivered from the restl- 
essness of ambivalence and frcan the 'doubts a^nd perplexities 
which arise fron the effort to reconcile c3uty to conflicting 
institutions and ideals, particularly in times of rapid chan^* 
ihil® the relation of war to' the preservation of any of these ene 
ities ragpires 'considerable interpretation, the validity of the 
interpretation ^aires with respect^ 'to the four entities* 

the power of the government refers to its capacity to 
m'ake its 'decision eil«oy.ve~ thrm^ 'khe'' hierar^y of c^vlti '' amli 
(«liita^’''«3!ffii^ais'(!. In^a baia«:ei<k»p«3m«r sticucture^S^^Wafid* 

. ' .. ■<. ■ « ., ■ iifsci .j: ton -Ksrslst^ rh»' ' • 4 

potitiei'’'4ti»ii a' mibbr change in thn relative p0ma: jpeaitioci of' 




re«-a4rces| or other constituents of poMsr to another\withait 
Gcmpensating «<3trantage, it is qui't® -lllcely to be prepering it* 
o%n d&s traction* The theory which considers war a necessary 
instraaient in the preservation of political power is relatively 
close to the facts. The most JUnportant technological caaise of 
war in the moctern world is its utility in the struggle for power' 


The sovereignty of the- state refers to the effeative*. 
ness of its law* This rests Ism&diiately on aistamary practices 
end on the prestige and repute, ticm- for power of the state rather 
than upon power itself • sensitiveness alMUt , departures f rcm - 
established rules about honour and insult to reputation ha* a 
real relation to -the preservation of sovereignty. A failure to 
resent contempt for ri^t# or aspersion* on prerogative may 
initiate a rapid decline Of reputation -aiMJ increase the occasions 
when power will actually have to be rescrted to if the legal 
system is to survive. TIm* in the undeveloptKl state of intexw 
national law self**heip and the war to defend .natichal honor 
have a real relation to the survival (OS states* • ^ ;• 


Nationality refers to the expectation of identlcsal 
reactions to the basic social sy^ols by the members of the nati*. 
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pttli'wical t3ianar4i3or.r,ent o£ tn® groap* while national sainorities 
have asualljf resisted the efforts of the administration and the 
econcmie system of the state to assimilate themj ^these influences 
aay in time be successful* Thusf the use of force to preserve 
the po'wer of the government and the sovereignty of tlie state 
supporting a given nationality may be important to the preservat- 
ion of the latter* war, however* Is less certainly useful to 
preserve nationality idian to preserve power or sovereignty* 

Living refers to die welfare and econony of a people* 

The argument has of ten been made that war is necessary to assure 
a people an area sufficient for prosperous living* Under tine 
conditions of die modern world , this argument has usually been 
fallaciois* The problem of increasing the welfare of a people 
h£E not depended upon the exte.nsioa of political power or legal 
sovereignty into new areas but .rather upon the elimination of the 
costs of war and depression* ijiyjrovementa in technology and land 
utilization* and a widening of markets and scurces of raw materials 
far beyond any ■ territories CMT spheres of ■ interest which mi^^t 
be acquired by war* Popilation pre»,sure* ^unavailability of raw 
materials, and loss -of markets more -frequently result from 
military preparation than cause it* it is true* in a bala- 

noe-of-power world, economic bargaining power may Increase" with 
political pam»r* ye t^' it has »aldOm increased 'encu^ 'oa^pbiiM 
for the 'oust of 'Waintairii'iig a military establishmentf "o£ 
oocsasional'-wars* and ' of impairiilg doiifideiice 'in lil tenia ti'Mal 
eoKmsaHic staMjli^^' :tlaroii«^''Skost''ei people, even 


if cuiisiu*2reci| have not ceased to exist and to consume gocds* 
lecent tendencies toward economic self-sufficiency and toward 
the forced laigrationi esctermination, or enclavenvcnt of conquered 
peoples have, however, added to the reasonahleness of ’..ar for 
the preservation wf the life of peoples* 

, K£Xi®rn civilisation offers a group more alternatives^ 
to war in most contingencies than d.lc3 earlier civilizations and 
cal suras* Resort to war, sxcai>t within the restricted conception 
of necessary self-defense, is rarely the only way to preserve ^ 
po-war or sovereignty and even more rarely the only way to 
preserve nationality or economy* -ar is most useful as e means 
to power and progpressivaly less useful as a means ' to preserve 
sovereignty, nationality, or ©conany* That ©conomic factors are 
relatively unimportant in the causation of war was well under- 
stood toy Adolf Hitter* 


whenever econany was ttaae-; the sole ^contar. t of o^r, 
people’s life, thus «*£ £ oca ting .the, ideal virtues, the S^tate,^. 
collapsed again**** If one . asks oneself tiie question what the 
farces farming or otherwise preserving s tate are in reality, 
it can he summed up with one single characterissatiani the 
individual*# ability end willingness to sacrifice himself f-or 
the coEKmnity* ait that these virtues ' have really nofching^Aati*'' 

soever to do with economics is shown by the simple realisation 

-.li -4^ I If'iCc^wr ■j.i. K. -i ' t." - ..-r 

that men .never sacrifi^s himself for them} that meansi one does 

. * it i, i : art! Lnctl ve»i«»o ^ • .'■h-t'-;- i.s no s, 1 r*«': -J.vt t t a 

not die for business, but for ideal imln Kanifi tf39). ■ 
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which men fight is most important for men? Is there any 

power has been transferred frcm village to tribe, fran feudal 
lord to king, froa state to federation- Is it important today 
that it remain forever with the national goverrwents that 
now possess it? The transfer of power to a larger grcap, the 
creation of a world-police, whether under a world federation 
or empire adequate to sanction a law against aggression, 
appears a condition for eliminating the first cause of war- 

Legal sovereigncy also has moved from city-state to 
empire, from baronial castle to kingdom, from state to feder- 
ation. To the individual the transfer of authority over his 
language and law to a larger group, i«hile it has brought 
nostalgia or resentment, has assured order, justice, and 
peace in larger areas and has increased man*s control of his 
envirorroent, provided that authority has been exercised with 
mich understanding and deliberation as to avoid resentments ^ 
arising to the point of revolt- ■ _ 

Nationality, in the broadest sense ’of a feeling of 
oil tural ■■■solidarity, -has similarly traveled from village tb 
tribe, city-steta, kingdom, nation, «npire, or even civiliaat- 
ioni but, when it has. become too broad, it has becgsie too thin 
to give full satisfacticm to the Imispn . desires for social 





oighti dwicMastr^tA th«t tli«y h«^ always l»ftan wortiti £i|;;^«i.iig 


in bexng a n^'?mber of the human race. ?ew^ would! contamplate 


an«3 historic traditions pronise Cor a long time t 


of ■ cc^rounlca tion and econony have exterminated many quaint 
oistcros and cons tames* the need' of ouleural variety and the love 
of distinctive nationality 'suggests that a world police power is 
more lUcely to he effective if controlled by a universal federate 
ion rather than by a universal empire* 

The area from yiich indivi<^als have obtained their livi- 
ing has expanded from the village to the tribal area to the 
kingdom end empire, until, in the modern world, most people draw 
something Sran th& most rar.ote sections of the world* This wid- 
ening of the area of exchange has augmented population and 
standards of living* Diminution of this area, such as occurred 
when the Fcman empire disintegrated into feudal manors, has had 
a reverse effect* The economist can make no case for economic 
walls, if econony is to be an instruraant of human welfare rather 
than of political power, exc»pt in. so far as widespread practices 
on the latter assumption force the welfare-minded to defend 
their existing eccaioroy’ throu 5 ^ utilising it temporarily ‘as'*' an 


instrument of power. 






for or Slchting has alveys eontrilMted to their i-'raaervat- 

ioh* The actual values of these entities as disci os^^c? by philo- 
sophy ar.a the actual means for preserviruj them as disclosed 
by scienw--* are, hG^evsT^ loss important lu the causation of war 
tiian ptvu’ar beliefs angenderad by the unreflecting acceptance 
of the impl icc tione u£ language, cusbcm, symbols, rituals, and 
traditions. It is in the modification of these elements o£ 
nation?.! cultures so that they will conform more precisely to the 
ends a seep tod by modern civilisation and to the means likely to 
secure those ends that a more peaceful world-order can gradually 
be developed. Such a work of education and propaganda cannot be 
effective unless it proceeds simultaneously in all important 
national cultures, h lainifflum acceptance by all. of certain world 
standards is the price of peace* i'he definition. and maintenance 
of such standards r^iuire . the oo-operatioa of international 
education, international Jarisprudence, international, administ- 
ration, and international politics. ■ . 


4. 2; 0P.X]^ji ajs,0N._m s, 


The phrase "causes of war has been used in many senses* 
Quincy wright have declared the cause of world war I to have 
been '"the Russian or the German mobiilzation|" ‘"the" jaistrian ' “ 

.n. . V i. ' ' t/JiX\Z 

ultimatxuft, the Sarajevo assassination the aims and ambitions 
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to duTiinete the Balkans, the «^ropean system of alliances, the 
activities of the munition-makers, the international bankera, 
or the diplonats, tine lack of an adequate ’haropean political 
orderi arnament rivalries! -colonial'- rivalries, commercial polliftles 
the sentlfRent of nationality! the concept of sovereignty! the 
struggle for esjclstencej the tendency of nations to expaiKSf the ^ 
unequal distribution of population, of resources, or of planes 
of living! the law of diminishing returns! the value of war as - 
an instrument of national solidarity or as an Instrument of ■ 
national policy! ethnocentrism group egotism! the failure of '' 
the human spirit! and many others (Barnes ii*E»i 1926 & dahnson s* 
Julias 1926). 

To some a cause of war is an event, condition, act, or 
personality involved only in a particular warj to others it is 
a general proposition applicable to many i^ia.rs. To acme it is a 
class of human motives, ideals, or values! to others it' is a 
class of impersonal forces, conditions, processes, patterns -or 
relations* To some it Ms the entrance or 'injectic® of a disturliing 
factor into a stable situation} to others it is the lack of 
essential conditions '^of stability . in 'the si taa'ation itself or the . 
human failure to realise pd’tentlalities. these differences of ’ 
opinion reflect different meanings of the word •cause** The three 
sentences, respectively, contxfast causes of war in the historic'- 
and scientific -sense*,- in' the fhracttleal aisd scientific 
and id tite historic and Practical‘S senses 'ICiu^isty' 

i'ijfct,: In of- ^ mlntirAi^ or 




mn% t®, iMm tim trmmtmrnzt •olution, ©r 


In 'toe 8cienttfic:. 3iBnse t)rie cause oE the changes : in \ 
any variable ta a change in any other variable , in a proposition, 
stating tlie relations of all the factors in a process or ::W5Pi li- 
brium (Quincy ’’.'"Tights .1954) • 3aaetim®» the statement itself is 
ellipttcally sydken of as the cause, .of variativias in any of its 
facto®. Thus it is sorns times said th.at .heavenly bodies and 
falling ax^Pl®® behave as tiiey do because of. toe la^ of gravitation 
or toe rent is paid because of toe lav. of dimiriishing returns. A 
scientific statement usually asserts toat if all factors can be 
ignored, enccept those observable, controllable, and presumptivellt ' 
measurable factors which it deals with as variables, parameters, 
or constants, a specified de^gree of change in any variable tends 
to be followed iswnediately or in a specified time by a specified 
degree of change in the other variables- 

■ In' the historic sense a cause is any event or c<k»idibiob ; 
figuring in the- description of the relevant antecedents of an 
effect.' Such a description is usually .called a history and is ’ , 
confined to events within a time or space sufficiently near to.... 
toe eff ect to be preaussiably ' related :. to it* Prcacimity in time ©r ■ 
space thus establishes a presumption -of causal .reiatian, thou#i 
■ciiis preiUB^tion ought to be confirmed by other evidence t© iinv 
avoid the post hoc fallacy* ..Evidence, itoy indicate that pr«Bi|j»at« 
events were .umrelated, and it may also indicate the transmission 
of influence from remote times and distant places (J* Bouviert 1872) 
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Hieenina of 


problem or situation* such statements in medicine 


are called diagnoses, prognoses, prophylaxes, or tree ta:nent*, and 
in social affairs, reports, interpretations, programs, policies, 
or plana* such statesnents of social problesns usually emphasise 
the human actions responsible for the atmation- the human 
actions deeted to. be the .most effective for realizing desired 
ends in the circumstances of the time and place where the state- 
ment is made CC3i*K*K* Liiflc* 1932) . 

It will be observed that in none of these cases is the 
word "cause* used as seme ting whidi exists in phenemena but a# 
sor.ething which exists' in 'f.tat®m@nts or propositions about 
phenonena* If one is convinced that a proposition is true (b* 
Oppenhelm* 1937) he means that he Is convinced that the proposi- 
tion accurately describes the phenomena* consequently,' if the 
truth of a proposition has been .established, then the word "cause* 
can be considered ei'Uier a term of' the proposition or a pheno- " 
menon designated by the term* ihile superficially the scientific, 
historic, and practical senses of the word "cause" appear to be 
very different, fundawientally they are merely different approach- 
es to the s«ne concept* A cause of an entity, an event, or a 
condition is a term of a true proposition capable of explaiWiigg' ■" 
predicting, or coitrolling its existence' or' changes (AhrahWi '' 


wolf I ' 1937) . 
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partiailar are aspects of ■ one- reality* They attwipt to classify* 
ccinbine, or analyse partiojlar events into general concepts or 
ideas which represent measurable, controllable, repeatable, and 
observable phenomena capable of being treated a variables or 
constants in a formula*. 

shila scientists' realize that there are events in any 
field af S'tudy yaich have not yet been included in classes vtoicii 
can be precisely .defined or measured, they are reluctant to believe 
that any .factors 'are permanently •vague* and •impoivSerable*- a 
belief freqjiently held by practlcal :men, historians, and poets* 

In dealing with war,- scientists prefer concepts such ^ as military 
forces, .public opinion,' attitudes, population, and international 
trade, viiich have been measured , even 'though crudely, or concepts 
such as jurisdiction, . arbitration, war, aggression, atK) ri^t, 
which have a precise meaning in a body of law, rather than su<di 
concepts, as personal .influence, civilizing mission, imperialism, 
accidental efenta, and social potentialities, which ^ have neither 
of these characteristics*" they prefer concepts ^«hicS% dei^st#'^" 
things which can be manipulated and eo^rlmented with, though 
this is often difficult in the social sciences*' Th^ prefer ■’ 
concepts which represent series of events' that appear contimcusly 
or in regular cycles or €>«eiilations in history, so that > inter** 
polation or esKtrapolation 'is possible where data are lacking* 'V 
They prefer concepts' which represent? classes off', fadts 'that 'ar# 
abundant in the. reocrils'.or in^.the cimtaiqporaxfy w«vl% sd' 'that the 
prcjperties of tA^ese classes can be verified by ^e use of his tew* ' ' 
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rical sairces or oosarvation CLeonard aiocsraf ields 1938)* 

The scientifically minded have ettemptei? to describe the 
normal ■functioning of the forces,- inter«»tS| controls, and •' 
motives involved in international relations and to forma la t© 
abstract i-.rOjj>o3it-«*ris relating, respectively, to the balance of 
power, to intarnatiunal law, to international organisation, end 
to publtc opinion (David HumeJ 18S4). ’.’’hlle they have sometimes 
included v;ar as a periodic recurrence in such normal functioning 
tiiey have usually attri'buted war to the high degree of ummeas- 
urability, uncontrollability, Inccarapleteness, -or uncertainty of 
the factors which they have studied* Thus they have attrltuted 
war Cl) to the difficulty of roalntaining stable e<|uilibritim 
among the uncertain and fluctuating political and military forces 
within the state system Cc.J* Friedrich, Hew Yorlcs 1938), (2) 
to the tnadecpacy of its sources and sanctions continually to 
keep International law an effectlwss analysis of the changing 
interests of states and the changing values of humanity (sir 
J.F* williama Ccwtfordi 1932), (3) to the difficulty oi mo org- 
anizing political power that it can malatain internal order •■4n 
a society not in relation to other sodetiee edtarnal to itself- 
Cbasswell,. ■Dondont 1927) and (4) -to the difficulty of making 
peace a more important symbol in world public Oipinlon -thaii 
particular symbols which may locally,- 'temporarily, or' geherally 
fewer war CHoswan. 1937) •‘...m -short, scidntifid itivbiStCgators, 

giving .due- tfUitcric 'atid 

,'ui xl^.'n ::ms u:'ie-grm from annauncinf ‘■the ktog*f c@fua-'l» 
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invdiitive genlas o£ marikin<^, have tended ta attrilaute y.ar to 
iirii'ftataritias Xn aocial Ijnowledge aiid control| as an® mi^t afctri* 
fau'ce epiclaaits t* irisuffident medical knowledge or to inadeqhate 
puhlic heal'ch services (’.ii-'i:. Darby; 

Historical causes of war - Historians assume that 
the £utare is a develop rrent of the past whidh .includes | hcawever^ 
f orvard^looking intentions and aspirations* They attempt tx> 
classify events Into ideas ’^hidh represent catunonly observed 
processes of change and developtsent* Because of the ccmmon 
experience of small' incidents releasing stored forces- tdi® match 
and the fuse-' they frequently distinguish the occasion' from the 
causes of war (K*E*li. Lecky; 187o)* Because people ordinarily 
think they are familiar with biological evolution, with psycho- 
logical and ' sociological procsssesi with economic, political! 
arxS religious interests, historians have cjustoraarily classified 
the' causes of war under such headings (H*C* Barnes; '1928) * ^ 


This method may be illustrated by the causes of the franco- 
prussian war set forth 'in Ploeta's Manual of universal Histoiry 
(Karl .iPloet** ISlSJc; These are divided into **. immediate cauises*, 
•’special, causes*, and * 
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The special causes were said to "be the incernax - — — 

French goverjmenti the controversy concerning French compensation 
for the Prussian aggrandiaement of 1866, and Ute news of new 
German infantry weapons threatening 'the superiority of th® 

French chassepot* The general causes were stated to be th© French 
idea of natural frontiers as' including the left 'bank of the Rhine 
and the long s'truggle of the German nation for unification, 
together with the French, anxiety over it* 

Historians have thus sought to demonstrate causes by 
drawing froji a detailed knowledge of the antecedents of a 
particular war events* circumstances, and conditions which can 
be' related to' the war by practical,' political, and juristic 
ctsmmor^laces about human motives, impulses, and intentions* when 
they have vritten of the causes of war' in a more general way, 
they have meant simjjly a classification of the causes of the 
particular wars in a given period of ' history* Thus certain of the 
causes of the Franco-Prussian war" have been' described ' by such 
word# as '•aggressive policies,*' •Change# in military techniques,* 
•doneatic difficulties*,' "uns'ettled contrcversiea,* •dynastic 
claims*, "aspirations for national unification*, "historic''* 
rivalries", and "insulting comnunlcations** Even' broader ^ner-' 
alizations haie been made classifying idae cjwees of war in the 
Western world a# politi'cal, ' Juristic,'" idesltstic,' an^" psychological 
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ideal,* *a psychological attitude*, "a policy*, or *8 law* 
represent concepts '»hich, thcsugh limited the historian to a 
historic epoch, are universals vM.ch may be manifested in varying 
degrees in all times and places* They are, in fact, variables ' 
susceptible, in theory, to mathcsnatlcal treatment, however diff.i- 
cult it may be .practically to meaaire their variations* 

'cl Practical cwsea of - ■fea r '■» practical .politicians, 
publicists, and Jirists assume that -changes result fron free iwills 
operating in an environment* They' attempt to classify events . 
according -to the motives and purposes f-rotn vh>iGh they seem to ■ ■ 
proceed* Their assumption# have thus resembled those of the • 

historians, thou they have formulated their problems tov^rd " 
practical ends- and have often excluded events and Impersonal forces 
which the his'torian frequently considers* Because men like to 
rationalise their actions, publicists have oft^n distinguished 
the pretexts from the causes of war CE* de Mattel i 1916}* Because 
they recognize that no free will ever really acts wittiout ante- 
cedents, and therefore the origin of a series of causal events 
has to be detemlned arbitrarily, they have distinguished 
proximate from remote c«ises* while they have sometime# attributsxl 
wars to the failure of society 'to adopt particular reforms or tx/ 
modify certain conditions, ’iChiiney wri^t* 1®25) they have” ‘■'" 
umAallj^'distinguijidMd causes attributable^ -to a responsible person-' 
from impersonal conditiMts and 'potential r«farms» iS'-tlie eisie' 
eay j^ysiciani ■'rnmm frequently 'at^lba'te en’^fllnesS^^to a fern 


rather toan to tae susce^itiWlity o£ ;th« j^atient because o£ a 
run-fiwti condition or to his failure to take preventive or 
ran^edial precautions* . 

s'ractical men have, then, usually thought of vrar as a 
manifestation of haman nature with its ccmpleac of ambitions, 
desires, ;;urposes, animosities, aspirations, and irrationalities* 
They have insisted that the degree of consciaianass or responsi- 
bility to be attributed to such manifestations is an im^jortant 
factor in devising measures for dealing with the problem* Classi- 
fication of human motives from this point of view is familiar in 
law Co SalmodJ end economies* Publicists have often 

distinguished necessary, oistomary, rational, and capricious acta 
in the causation of war* They suggest that wars arise in the 
following situationsi (i) J'isn and goverianents find th«mselv«s in 
situations yuere they must fight or cease to eatlst, and so they 
fight from necessity (Friedrich aerahardii 1912), (ii) Men and 
governroeats have a custan of fighting in the presence of certain 
stimulae, and so in appropriate si mations they fight (if# Lloyd 
Warner i 1931), Ciii) Ken or ■ governments want sonething- wealth, 
power, social solidarity- and, if the device of war is known 
to them and other means have failed, they use was as a means^ to 
get idiat ti^y want (claasewitst 1911),. (iv) Ken and goverments 
feel like fitting because they are pugiiacicMa, bored, the victims 
of frustratione or-,«ai^asesf^ and aotstsrdingly. thay :iK94»i»%* 

ai]*cittel.y f iwri- reliei or ;.r«le3Mi%iedt4«Wb»,iyrbi^ tr.*:* p'-ifi. 
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Thus amonn *»adi class of v.riterc, whether the s££ort 
has been to construct a Eorroila relatlnr irseasurcble factors, tw 
narrate a conprehensible process cS change, or to describe the 
reactions b^ v.hich the generally recogniaed human motives affect 


has politico* t9(;^nhlogic|il I Juro*idcH»l9gicaX| , socio^retigiousy 
and psychorecowwic c«is«s*, The ^follonfing 5^ this part 


r 













o£ the stady canfarm to this classification* They assumei 
re3i-«ctively , th&t the belligerents are jjowers vihich becorae 
involved in ««r in the process of organizing political and Mater- 
ial forces in ever larger areas, that they are states ’which 
became involved in war in the atterapt to ■ realize more complete 
legal and ideological unity, that they are nations which' becanie 
involved in war in the effort to augpent the influence of ■■ 
particular political, social, and religious symbols, and that 
they are p»aples shich bafsome Involiied in war thraugh behaving" ' 
according to prevailing psychological .and ecsHmomic patterns*; 

These four points off view emphasize, respectively, tlws techiii<|ue, 
the law, the fuTOtions, and the drives of war (Quincy wri^ti 1954) 

4*3 cmm% CHAIIDM.A*S WAR 

The historians of each of these wars have umially 
distin^lshed idealistic psychological , political, and jurdical 
elements in their caiisation (Q.wrighi * Jadkson, H*R*i 1941)* 

They have frequently referred to 'changes in climate, resources, 
esconomy, technology, and other material conditiansj . but they have 
usually asmim«3 that such changes can cause war only in so far 
as they influence one or more of these socio-psychological 
patterns* 


‘ t«. ‘ > a " j*. f ^ t I, V I ; L * 4 . »-• V i 

r liil Chaadele-'s fsiRily**^- "M*" 

cocibimporairy powers of sior^xn India* 





Civ) Sxtent of the kiagdora* 



Cv) S'or po’ ideal inrluenca ' 
(vi) ?or help d other ruler* 


in the seventh ceadry# Xhe new religion|. by fixing attention 
upon canron aym'ldls} hai inspired, many of the Arabs with a 
missionary seal* Many successive imraders- greoks, Parthiensf 
Scy-thans|, and Huns- , had entered . India through the north-western 
passesi . they exercised| .howeveri Uit little influence on lr»3ian 
life in general* they all either returned idien they cwie* or 
were indue time etosorbed in the general population- The religions 
and social life of the Indian people has rfenained through all 
the centuries under the direction and control ‘of the‘ srahman 
priesthood* For sane centuries it seemed as if the Buddhist ' 
revolt would succeed in introducing a 'leaven into Indian life 
and thought destined to change permanently Indian social arxl 
religious conditionsi but the Brahmanical influeiKJe proved 'tob^ 
strong* 3ut just at the time when Suddhiam was beir^ steadily 
superseded in India ‘by the accommodating srahmanical £aith| and 

■ ■ Al 

a new prophet had arisen in Arabia and launched on the world a 
new faith destined to ' supply 'a youthful energy and £anatiai«B 
idiich should sweep "the country from "the Himalayas to ' c^pe'' caeorin 


’Chinese ’"^pJtiigr'J 


and froii 'the'wasterh tb'ihe easteth sease* 'me 'Chinese piligfM 
irfivea 'tsing was abllf-'d^ HhliaMaail ' 

emtamr of 



great; king q£ the surrounding nations to recognise I slam | and 
threatening them with punishment in case o£ refusal* The task of 
carrying out these threat fell to the lot of his successors* in 
a few years Syria, Palestine, "Mesopotamia,' Assyria, Babylonia, 
?;gypt and Persia were compelled to aufcmit to the fchelifas, the 
successors of Muhammad and to embrace the new religions* 


4*3*1* a* Turk* a Invasions * The Arab irnrasion of India thus 
proved to be a failoure. The Arabs ceased to hold ®ccluslv® 
control over the movement of Islam, and they had no hand in its 
spread into India- Another race, the Afgan Turks, advancing from 
another direction assumed the burden of conquering India in the 
interests'of the hew faith and the great 'store of 'plui^er await- 
ing them. In the latter part of the tenth century, Sabuktagin, 
a former Turkish slave, in connection with the swianid dynasty 
of north-east Persia, and iranaoatiana under the surerainty of , 
the Khalifas of Bagdad, .succeeded to the semi-indepdent 


sabuk%fisiia»,s,son'a.i^ ipccfs|igrt,;^ab!i^, ,^)?igan l^.a r«ip^,4i*,9S«8*c* 

''inm India* ' After ma««r ed- in 





sacc33dlng to his father* s dotiinionsj Qadiri rcnalifa of Bagdad 
recognised his sovereignty and conferred on hire the ttlles 
YaiTiinaddauIa (Right hand of the state) and JWniivul-sftillat 
(Guardian o£ the faith) these new honours arcxised in Mahmud a 
new seal on heholaf of Islam, and he resolved on an annual 
escpedition against the idolaters of India* He did not carry CHit 
to the full this intension! but during the ' thirty- two years of 
his reign he made no fewer than fifteen in oirsions into I'lwSia* 

The Arabs had cone by way of the sea and the Baluchistan routej 
and as a result found little in India but . the desert of Sindh* 
Mahmud and : his auccesaora made . their way throu^ the north- 
western passes ^ into the ■ rich cites and plains of the Punjab amS 
the Ganges- valley* 

3.1tb Mahmud *s Raida s .the first raid .place in lOOO .A*D*| 

the last in 1026 and during these compaigns he ranged across 
the plains of northern India from, the Indus to the aangesi Mdsi-ng 
the strong and wealthy cities' of Peaha%«ir,-*-'Thauaesar* KanauJ# 
Mathura diMl Kalinjar. 

3.1IC* Afghans ...of. ...ghor-,,....tiag...m^^^ i The Afghans of ohor thus 
rose to power on the downfall of. the tairJcs of ahaani* Ala-ud— din*s 
nephew, Muhaiwaad Ghori is the second of the great Muhammadan 
conquerous of ’i^Sia’i and it wsi'he,- rather than MatsBod,,. that 

.• ■ ,v,». ...., . ■ ■ ■ ■ 

laid the foundations of pexmanent MuhamSiudai} rule in; i,.ndih* 
Becaning eul^n "of at firs% 

of Inc^rs^s ' i^' iniihi' mswiint aMtanudi. ihut .in 



in die southf vast and wftst* Kauauj vas gtoraied and Jalchandf its 
king slain. Kalinjar, Jalva and Gujarat ware reducedf and 
j-'uhaiamed Bakhtijfari di® lieutenant o£ ' the Ghori ki'rKJi coa^pered 
tudh, BJUiar, and Bengal by 1204. 


4.3=11. *■££ Jor tha ^re=.^_of , V.«„ar«.n 

was practically the first iixJependent ruler of the chandela 
dynasty who to have laid the foundations of the 

greatness of the family. The Chandela s as has already been ^%m 
become feudatieries of the Gurjara-Pratiharas. But the ii^erlal 
power had ' to fight the Rastralcutas of the isecoan repeatedly. 
iChia imist have heavily told on their resources j compelling them 
to seek the aid of their feudatories, the Guhilots and the 
chandela®*' The fwidatories felt that their help was of paramount 
Importance in maintaining the Pratihara over lordship and would 
naturally seek the earliest opportunity^ to shake of their 
allegiance* 
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the 'Shrone, sutceedinn his Satheri nerse. The Fastrshutes bed 
in the meantime been enfeebled by disruptive dynascic quarrels 
Which made it difficult for tliefft to play a decisive role in 
nortiiarn India* The digmeffibcrrnent of two great imperial dynasties 
of India almost si4nul taneously in the middle of th® 10th century 
ji*!':. offers B golden opportunity 'to mosidlery pavers to take 
the best advantage of the resulting situation Y&sovanrian, 't*e 
Chandelac ruler* did not miss this chaince of increasing his 
family’s pover and prestige* he began to engage himself in 
military ' opera tioni vith a view to extending hi® territorial 
possessions* 

SSS^mS9mrX^^£^^9LS9£Mi^^ » Yasovarman, w# 

have seen, laid the foundation of th® greatness of the family 
and Dhanga* it must be admitted ably and steadfastly followed 
the rootstops of his father and by his own achievements estab- 
lished the claim of the CharxSelas to be ranked among th® leading 
contanporary powers of northern India* ,, 

It was during tlie reign of Dhanga that we meet with for 
the first time a definite demarcation of the limits of the^^ , 
Oiaodelas kingckim, as indicated in the Kha^raho inscrip^p o£„^_ 
V.s. loll V*45 of whl<*_read as foUows (Traa)* He playfully 
acquired by the action of his long and strong arms, as , far as , _ 
Ksllnjar and for as »i¥»wat simai^^^oa the banks of thii, river 
of Mai we, from here also to the bank of the river kalindi and 
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frwft hsre alsv cu tlie fruatisrs uf the Cedi country, and even 
as far as tii® mcsuntain called Gopa. 

, Chandela kingdoEB during the reign of Dhanga includesd ' 
two strategic fortresaaa of northern India, vi** Kalin jar and 
CAvalior. ^fhe territory tl^as brought' under the control of Dhanga* 

|,3;IV » yar for the lot tent of th^ Klngdc^ ft Dhanga like his 
father, under t»ok expeditions over an rid® range Indifferent parts 
of India beyond the limits of the territory actually held by the 
Chandelas* Hisechievements in this res^sect are mentioned in 
verses 45 and 46 of the Khajuraho inscription of V*S. lo59* 

These verses refer to Dhanga *s possible invasions on some portions 
of the Peninsular India, beyond the Vindhyan as well as on son® 
of the states of faste'm India, via* Kosala, Krath, Kuntala, 
timhala, J»ndhra, Anga and Radha*. In this case too like that of 
his predecessor in verse 23 of the Kbajuraho inscription of 
V*S. loll, there are some obvious exaggerations* But in spite of 
that it is generally admitted that Dtianga's military potentiali- 
ty helped him to rise to an important’ position ’in 'the- history of ' 
Northern irkSia* ■ ... . , 

4*3*¥s «§f foif Political lofluenca i. The account of , the Clm^ela 
ruler is undoubtedly as oscaggerated description of, the c«^rt poet* 
But the study of^ the history o«. th® per^ ^Id reveal t|^t th« 
condition of th® poii^ert in. .the verse, vi»* i^.Kasiraia, 

th. Wd durlh, Utt. p«loa 
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■uccess ag«in»t ’th« tnmm rular v«s achleyad wllh a» 

s » 4 ., j., » 1 4 »■ 




Qot quite strong to withstand the on sXanght o£ a vigorous 
ruler o£ the chaic«3ela f»nily« as such, it raay not be a mere 
Prasasti 'to describe that the chandela Jcing, Madanavarman was 
able to exert hia political influence over those ooitfers* ''Ihere 
was no question of any expansion of the chandela dominion at 
the cost of any of thdse powers, but they might have had to 
submit before the military might of 'the Chandela ruler# 


4- 3 i VIS 




Ci) The chandela had helped the Pala ruler Devapala in hia 

war against 3hoja-Pratihara* 

{ii) The Chandela ruler Haraa had helped the Kahipala end saved 

hia life in his -war against nastrakuta's* 

(iii) The whancela ruler Dhanga had helped Jayapal a, the .sahi 
.ruler of Shatinda, with troop and imaney* 

' Civ) Jtirthiraja, iidao copmanded ■ the fort of Gwalior .at the time 
of F-ahmud’s invasion in a.D- 1022- He further suggests 
■' that the reference' by Hiaaauddla' to the prince of Gwalior 
at the time of Mahmud’s tmrasion as Hakim and the statement 
4 that MaJwud' reached' tbe fort^of Gwalior after 'inv«iing th® 

territories of Manda, ’indiaaw that the ruler ©|?-©*e|.ior.'.i;;N 
-was 'Subordinate to the'iruler'of Kalinjar* He- <Kirttir»Je*s) 
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MItITA«!Y UHG#mSATION OP CHASiDIIiA tO 12 A*D*) 


5*1« POLixssMi msMGm 


Aiscienit political linkers o£ India conceived the 
state as o&nsisting of seven essential elements (prakrtls) t of 
which the army was one. The conception dates from pre-Kautilyan, 
thnes, and was accepted as an axicanatic truth by all later 
writers* The army was thus accorded a recognised position in^ ^^ 
the state-organism. But it is noiitiere held up as the «ipr«ste 
el«aent. In contemporary thought it usually takes rank as sixth 
in the order of gradation. There is a discussion, in the Arthasas- 

I) .as to the relative importance of the 


tra (Bk. VIII * 1923, Ch 
army (danda) and the treasury (kosa), and Kautilya pronmnces 
himself definitely in favour of the latter. . *The army*, he says, 
“may to the- enemy, or murder . the king himself , and bring _ 
about every kind of trou.ble. But finance is the chief means of 
observing virtuous acts and of enjoying desires". Later writers, 
though adhering to the general principles of Kautilya, riaow a , 
more. positive inclination to idolise the army, kamandiha , ^IXi 
.1912), for instance, says^that "even the foes of a kin^ 
s«ing an- effideii^.^ar^y, .,are ^med ii^t^, friend #i,,,i^,,3|.l.ng.wi * 

stJ?bnfj.„anB3r.mles,the , 


<Ch» Ij, II, 1914), the relation of the army to the state has been 
Gcrapareci with that, of' the miiwa to the man* As without t the .mind 
the human 'Organism cannot work, so withoot the army the state- 
organism aames to a standstill*- .'“vitiwaut the army"* Sukra writes 
elsewhere Cch. IV, sec* ii, .II* 1914), "there is neither kingdom 
nor wealth, nor prowess* The -treaaary is the root of the army, 
and the army is the root of the treasury* It is by maintaining the 
army that the treasury and the kingdca prosper, and the enemy . 
is destroyed*. 

S.2s 


Ih the Vedic period the army apears to have consisted 
of two divisions, viz*' foot- soldiers (patti) and car-warriora 
(rathin). Coring the post-Vedic period, however, the horse and 
the elephant were incorporated in the fighting corps* Hence from 
the time of the Jatakas (1895) there came into vogue a new oat«f- 
gory in Hindu politico-military thought. It is the *£our-£old* 
amy-caturangabale or caturanga-camu* 'This ‘four-fold* 'division 
of the army 'is a common feature'throug^hout ancient literature* 

In course of time it was tranafons.ecS into a literary TOnvention, 
and the convention outlasted the extinction of one cf the arms* 

AS will be shown later, war chariots fell Into total diauae alKAit 
the 7th century a.D. But long after their abandotatient as’ lnstJcu- 
ments of war, and long after the four-fold array had In actual 
practice b^ciae' thrW-^bid,'' ’'the“'coiwWti*« caturan^-baia ' 
obritlnu'bisf lataVti, is’ ri^erred’'^' later ‘iit^atura 
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and itiscriptiona* ■ We shall her® cit© only two instances* In th@ 
ManasoHasa Csl* 1176, p* 134) there is a mention.of the epithet, 
though : internal evidence proves beyond doubt that . war-cars •■were 
no , longer in use* So also the Jabalpur copper-plate of 1122 a*D* 
{Ep» Ind* : 11, 3) ref ers to the army of Yastikarnadeva as cwdsuraaga, 
notwithstanding . the fact that chariots did not form part of the 
war-apparatus of that king {ch8kravarti,-i?*C** 1987). 

It should be noted here that the relative position 
of the four arms differed from age to age* Soth vedic and epic 
testimony prove that. in the earliest period of oar history, as ; 
in that of Sreece, .the chariots constituted the most important „ 
arm* The knights and nobles drove' in chariots to the front line, 
and from- them ihowered their missiles on the opposing knights 
and their masses of followers* But f ran. the 4th. century 3*C» 
onwards, as already - stated, the elephant occupied the -first '-rank- 
in the military service* The infantry amd the cavalry seem to ■ 
have aliisiys .remained in a subsidiary position in -the Hindu 
? military, system* . , 

-Se-sides th.e above classification of the army into four 
arms, ttere was also in vogue a sixfold division, presumably 
baaed on .the.ar^Nt source re^jUhAitment* j^ccprding to,’ this a 


conception, -.the .ar«y,:,waa .euippoaed .i^,.cansiat .of ;.si;K 

.Cs*dan9h)t,. .hfi.ngatt»« ha»fdi^igfaiwoops -(wlal* ;j|Mir<!p^*r^«s 



Cbteta), gll<3 levies (#r®]al)| soldiers supplied by feudatory di- 
iefs or allies (subrdbalainS , troops ca,;^red or it.on aver from the 
enany Cdvisadbalam) , and forest tribes (atavi-balaa) • rh® earliest 
references to this six-fold division occur in the «p4cs and the 
Mrfchaaastraj . but they may be traced in such lat® works as the •- 
JCamandakiya and Manasollasai and in inscriptions ranging froa the 
6th to the 11th century (Kautilya Arthasastra* 1923)* 

of tne different classes of troops mentioned above* 
ancient military opinion appears to have attached the greatest 
importance to the maul as or hereditary troops* Graded qualitatively 
the mercenaries came after the manias, next came the gild levies, 
ncact the allied troops, while the forest tribes were placed at 
the bottom of the scale* In the Arthaaastra CsK, IX, ch* 2*1931), 
Xautilya gives' elaborate reasons -in support of the above gradatiswa* 
"A maula force'*, he says, •*!» more important than .the bhrta force 
in as much as it is dependent on the king for its existence, - and 
is the recipient of constant favour from the latter** Meroenariea 
are bettor than -gild, levies because they are obedi«at to ,the ki^hgi 
stationed near at hand, and alMStys ready to march* sim41arly ,, 
gild levies are better than allied troops on the ground that they 
belong to the same oeuntry as the. king, ;have the same objects i|fc 
view, the ''swte .axpectatians -loss and... gain,* and - are. _ actual^ 
by the same feelings of ,rival^y< aid .anger* .Kautiiya prot^^ks^. in 
the saiae ..strain vto slusrx ..iihy he the. allied .treieiHV, iRiP«r- 
is^ -tO' renegades 'frm^tiNi.bostUe. .aad the„istikepr;,.b®aii* 
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t.c> forest tribes* wltb regard to the t«o last| be says* *Both 
these are anxious for plunder* .la. the absence of plunder and in 
times of diffioilty, they prove as danger^jiS as a lurking snake ^ . 
{Kautilaya Arthasastra* 1923) •..These views of Kautilya have 'been 
faithfully reproduced in the IJitisara of KwaaiaSaka (XlXf 4»95} but 
tawy do :i 0 t appear to have been unlvar sally shared- In the passage 
from the Mahalharata, .already ref erred . tO|. the gild levies are 
considered as important as -tiie mercenaries*. In the Hanasollasa 
(sl« 557-561), again, .the hereditary, mercenary and allied troops 
are estimated as the best, the . gild levies as, of medium guallty, 
and the forest trll»s as the wrst, while troops from the hostile 
coyintry (amitraja-balw) are declared .to' be absolutely untrust- 
worthy* 

The 'maulas appear to have resembled the personal retain- 
ers of the early German chief tains* 'Professor p.w* Thomas 'suggests 
that they %»re probably "connected '' by caste, 'and ultimately 'by 
race, with the' king himself, such as' in I'ater time's we find' In 
the qpasi-feudal states of . Rajputana Ccambridge History of Indiai 
1922)* Host' ancient' writers emphasise their unfaltering loyalty 
to the king (Kautilya Arthasastra* 1923)* in" the Arthasastxa, 

(Bk* XX, ch* 35)' Xautilya speaks of villages i^ieh were ' tempted 
from taxation in lieu of the military service yhich they* rendered 
to the state* it se«as" reasonable' tb''b#ll«ve ''that the maufas 
were "endoiMd With reni^free laii^s^'^sides' oai^ 'wagei^ii^n’^ba 

active 'sftrvioei^llseiilliafef^tA^ i^asfcaia'bsiy' 

in aXlife&t”/ tactics* In p#ac». sshey '^i»€a 



is away, or when the enemy has under Cixnmand a large and loyal 
2x»dy of hereditary nroo|>s, and is therefore to he fought txit 
viith much skill on his part, or when it is expected that the 
journey would be so tedious and the duration of fight so long 
th£,t a maula force can alone endure the wear and tear, or when 
tlie enemy is known to ba in possession of a powerful secret 
service, in which case Uie mercenary and other kinds of troops 
caar»t ba relied upon lest they may lend their ears to the 
intrigues of the enmy, or when the king thinks that other kinds 
of troops are wanting in strength,, then is the time Cor mobilisi- 
ng the maula force* (fCautilya iurthasastra* 1923)* It is thus 
clear that this class of troops was not only considered as the 
most reliable (for they sloi» could iie trusted in the face of a 
powerful secret service of the enemy), but as possessed of the 
greatest skill and ' fortitude* And this, in part, accounts for 
and perhaps ^stifles the special pxbrllegea which the state 
bestowed upon th«ik* The Chinese pilgptim, Hiuen fslang, had 


outlines the circumstances under which this class of troops : 
shaild be: mobilised against the enemy* •fhen the king, *he writes, 




sovereign’s residence^ «rid in war they baeane' the intrei>id van- 
guard'* ('/.alters Thoraass 'ISoi-oS). ' 


Iwo other classes ot troo^is i*.hich require some «xpla» 
nation are the gild levies and the forest tribes* The former have 


or a considerable amownt of historical 


speoalation In recent years* in his translation u£ the Arthasaatra 
Cpp* 393-401) f I>r* Shamasastry renders the term sreni-balam aa 
the ^corporation of soldiers** Professor DrS. Bhandarkar C1919) 
takes it to mean "tribal bands of mercenaries"* In the opinion of . 
Dr* f?*c* Majumidar (1922) again, the term refers to *a class of 
^ilda lAich followed soia® industrial arts and carried on military 
profession at one and. the same time** Qn the other hand, hr* 
Monahan (1926) makes the f ollowing observation on the pointi 
"Probably the military srenis were special cr-oops, con^osed ' 
men of different fighting races, iiiho enlisted "in the royal army 
under their ' own dhiefs* they would be called srerid froa analogy 
'to' trade guilds, and, no 'dcubt,' served far pay, perhaps under 
a contract made between the king aiui the * sreni-mukhya * • Labtly, 
professor Thomas, writing' in the'Caam'bridge History of India 
(1922) (I, 489), says that the srenis pr^»ably refer to *ordihary 
trade-guilds, as an organisation for calling cut the people for 
aervlce in time of invasion, a sort of militia or landwehr** 




Swiss Guart of medlieval ^airope, fona«3 tft«f»selv@s into a qaasi- 
fr.il ioary corporation and pi ac«d their services at the disposal 
of the highest bidder on- the occasion of an armed -conflict bet- 
ween two or more state#*- Such- were '.probably the Vahikasy Yaudheyas 
and certain other 'tribes in the time of 'jPaniniy -for "he 'has referr- 
ed to thaB as ayudha jivi-samghahy i*e* gpilld® dependent on the 
profession of asms for their '' livelihood* The Rasilea mention# 
more than sixty axample# of corporations or clans as being 
included under the rules of Panint (V* 3, 114-117) (r*k* Mu)cherjii 
1920)* It isy therefore) probable that at one time or another 
these military sreni# were ^ fairly widespread throughout the 
country! and they may possibly have played the same part in the 
military history of .India as the Condottieri in that of Italy* 

There was, however, a second class of guilds ' which, a#.'. 
Dr* R.c* Majumdar says, “followed seme inAistrial arts and'^ 
carried on military ijtofession at ona and the same time** 

Kautllya refers to ' guEld# of this nature ■ in his 'chajpter on . 
samghavrttam Cik* -XI, ch* I)* In the relevant passage, he speaJes 
of .Ksatriya srenis, **%ho lived by ■ agriculture, trade and 
wrielding traapons** in -Kwnboja ai«3 -Surastra cointries* ubviously • > 
these were trade 'and craft guilds^ ndhich, like the Arti. Kaggorl 
of- -Florence or the more weill-knoim Hanseatic 'League "of ';«orth«e:n 
mirope, had 'occasionally to resort^to arms >-''111 defence ' of ' their 
cccmerce and industry <i> tim - ccxiditians -ehidli batiaiglat «heee':->u 4 / 
CMOin»irciai*«cunM^ Societies''-into ' being .. appear "to have 

uf . f r&tuxTii.-?. / ai: tr«t|»#«tiy te-ata* off it'k 



Tsar^rlan invasions, and, last i»at nut least, tia«. f requeacY • o£. • 
Itirigaride.ge on the hl^Ja^.'ays and alung ■river-roitea- all th®s« 
tended to create an , atmosphere oi: inseoArit^f, ■ in %&4Gh 'th® 
irdustrial and cunmerclal ccii«.ianiti«s, toeing tiirown caa their ' 
private and local resources, for protection, developed a defensive 
power of their own, yiich . became at once a acairee of weakness 
and of strength to the state* 

Micient epigraphic records disclose a few instances of 
guilds of this nature* The best known case ia that of the silk- 
veavers* ^ild^,. referred, to in the Handasor Inscription of Kumara- 
gupta and santSusvarman* The epigraph records that some SHwatoers 
of the guild "became excessively well acquainted with the science 
of archery*, and that the as a yaole was •valoraoji in battle* 

and effected *by fore® tlie destructioii of ■ their ens»i«s (fleet, 

HI, Ko. 18* tSo2)* Another instance of this . nathr® i® 
provided by the vira-valanjiyas of the south* these were a great 
corporation of trader®, whose centre was at Aiafavol# (modem ... 
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pruvess and heroism in .contefipwrary Inscriptions, arid soma of 
its r*»cords, to quote Br. aarnefct, *are ciSMclied in a ton© ,o£ 
regal |>c*Rposity C??lce, Kysore Inaociptions* 1902-05). closely 
associated with the vira-valanjiyas were, the Velaiklcaraa, . 
.federation of working-class cossminitias. , They figure ptas&lxmntlf 
in a large nuunber of 3cuth Indiarii inscriptions and in the 
Ceylonese dsroniclei Mahavamsa* It is clear from these records , 
that they were an exceptionally .powerful canmunity, idao wielded 
the sword with as tmich skill as the sickle, sometimes they were 
entrusted with the protection of temples and shrines, with their 
property, land.s end serfs. They supplied regiments to the Cola as®y 
and also, to the kings o.c Ceylon. #.t intervals in the history of 
the latter cojntry. when the rulers were weak, .they became the 
real .power behird the.thronc| and. repeated, on a smaller scale, 
the exploits of the Praetorian Guards in the 9~om&n Qnpir® 

(Madras Spi graphic Reports 1913 and 'hiyangar, s.K. ii930). 

v/e have stated before that these cwnwiercial-cuiii-mlliary 
gulfclds were at once a source of strength and of w^aakness to the ' 
state* They were a source of . strength because they provided a 
means of local defence, when the state| for oc® reason or another, 
failed to discharge its normal functions* Moreover, in times of 
stress and need, ^ without being a drain cas,. the ...exchequer, they 
foreed themselves into excellent ..baf^talXons for the defence of.,. v. ,, 
th^ kingdom to,,,whlch;th«y,dwa^ _^their, allegiaiKje^ ,ju?tha-* 

sai|itra , f 1 ,.;'*^!-, .,^3! f I ifiq Ste^de ^to. ,Gcnreni- 

ment servants'*, the pay of srenisaikhyas is set down as equal to 


I 



l>ri^4^"‘yix^kr«* « pacmdllmetlmf, 


lMetr«3fiN3 ' m 


thfit tne Ciiie£s af ele^iinanfca, iiarses ana cinariats* Aad tn©n 
fallows tn© signAfiuant. rartiarkJ this aaounfc they can have 

a good following in Uieir oocKnunitiaa*** It is clear ti^at in the 
age or 'Cautilya only the leaders of the guilds were paid fros the 
royal trea&iry while tkie x&rik and file served without pay- A 
statement in the yitisara of Kamandaka CxtX, S), proves tiTiat the 
same practice continued well into the last centuries of our period* 
In the passagei referred to, the author remarks that on® of the 
reasons why the Baercenary troops should be. considered superior 
to the guild levies is that the' former are .dependent on the 
king for their wages (vrttesca svamyadhinatvad tortam sreni-valad 
guru). In other word®, the guild levies, though they iii.t^t rally 
to the support. of the king on occasions of, grave danger .to the 
state, did not receive any regular wages from the royal «cch«qh®s'* 

‘fhe military srenis were a saavcet of weakness to the 
state ' because at times they became so powerful as to be able to" ' 
defy the authority of the king* There are nuaerous' Indica'tions 
in contemporary records to show" that they were lo<i;^ed upon' with 
ill-concealed ‘suspicion and hostility by all advocates of abso- 
lutism* In the Narada Smrti Cx,v*}, for instance, it has been 
enjo|rned, with reference to guilds"' and other associations, that 
’•confederacy 'ln'‘'*#cret, resoty to 'ariBa’' without 'due cause#'"and 
mutual attacks "will'‘iK>t'' be* tolerat*^ hif the" king*' (ftiC* 'Ma'.^jHi^ri 
1921 > ' The"' r^rk^' iiwSirectly'' l^o^es 



inherent in all EeuclalisecS cocnriiUhitiea, hut antithetical to all 
conceptions oC sovereignty § ancient or modern* In the A,rthasaatra, 
Kautllya makes no att«tipt to conceal his great distrust a£ these 
quasi-military fraternities* The whole of 3k* XX. is one long 
sermon against them* •'xtiich is better*, he asks elsewhere (Bk* 

VII, ch* 11), *the lami with a scattered paople, or that inhabited 
by guilds?" the reply is sigaificant* "X he 'former is better,'* 
he says, "in as much as it can be kept under control and is -not 
susceptible to the intrigues of enemies, while the latter is 
intolerant of calamities and is susceptible of anger and other 
passions"* The same distrust is implied in another passage Csk* 
VXI, ch* 16), where the author in course of a hypothetical dii^* 
cussion as to the methods that may be employed to keep down a 
hostile party or group, recommends that guild levies (srenibala) ' 
may be "provided with a piece of. land, which is under constant 
troubles from an enemy*. Ct Is evident, therefore, that the guilds 
sometimes became . so ^ powerful as 'to constitute a stat^, within.... . 
the state* Both Karada ami Kautilya sewi to that their , 

distinguishing characteristics were turiailence, truculence and 
independence* The Mahavamsa (ch* ..LVIX . and X3CXXV) proves that at 
leaet twice in the history of ceylod theK'¥elaikkaras rose in.,., 
revolt against their legitimate, sovereign#-. < first, in the time.^d^ 

. Vijayabahh, and,.# ^secamlvtiae,.in.^,^h^ of 

xt'-was,# £if|^t^,.](i«twtehv'the :tw0,.fuhdwei^jtl,4^ 

■ ope,:,««itflpetal and the other centrifugal. 






in the Arthasastra . shows that, the ojstan oi 


elating predatory oordes with the army goes b«.clc to very early / 
times* These predatory horefs used to live in vast forests and 
inaccessihle mountains* They appear have heen most inmerohs in- 
central and peninsular India* tnough^ they coald also be found in 
other parts of' the country* Both' literary and (&pigTmphlc evidence 
prove that tiiey were a constant source of danger to peaceful 
settlements in their neighbourhood* In one place in the Arthasatra 
CSk* 'VIII, Gh* 4), Kautilya ranarJes* ’•Robbers carry off 
property of the careless and can. be put down as they are easily 
recognised af«a ca'ught hold of, whereas wild tribes have their . 
own strongholds, being numerous and -brave, ready to fight in 
vroail daylight, and seising and destroying countries like kings** 
In his Nitisara (XXX, 8), Kamandaka' describes .th«n as ** wild and 


undisciplined, faithless, greedy and sinful 


Yet these wild tribes wfere often employed for military 
purposes by Hindi kings,' in the same -manner as the Red Indians w&tm 
em^^loyed by the English and french in their wars in Morth Amerissa 
They broight their own war-apparatus to the theatre of war, tout 
they fought for pay and plunder* Their services were ccnasldered » 
specially helpful when a king*» army had to pass through forests ;? 
and defilesp, morasses or maintains, when it was the intaption 
of «ie ihvad«r,.to ravage, and devastate theieneiay’s., couatry isaatl 
?arfai,,5a, ,48)*?, .. S.t vC-v: tiia*. r€*,rA*i 



army v«s greater than ever before, and all the dynastlea had to 
maintain large armisB for their security. The main threat canie 
frcam the neighbouring ruler# and the Hos tern .invaders* 


The army consisted of infantry, cavalry and elephants 


5-4i 


Zn the early Mediaeval pericx! the importance of th® 


It may be noted h-'-'re that tha sarre oistcm cf associat- 
ing predatory trioes witli the artny continued in later ages among 
the Karathas and the Moghuls* It is wel1-kno*A-R that the Findharis 
often aosanpanled a Maratha army in its expeditions, and '«fere 
wiployed not so much for fighting as for plundering the country 
through ^^hich they passed* Describing the Moghul army, Memcci 
’sirites* “Along . Kith, th® arm.les there marched privileged and 
recognised thieves called Bederia (sidarDj these are the first 
to invade the enesny's territory, tehsre they plumJar everytiiing 
they find* The handsonest items are reserved for the general} 
the rest they sell on their own account* Prince shah Alan, when 
he was with in the territories of Shiva ji, near Goa, had in his 
army seven thousand such, whose orders were to ravage the lands 
of the Bardes* 
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0jtr» F.ay rightly corrects it as 145000) 


: The general agreiaRent among the Moslem hisfeorians ^ 
regarciing the vast mmoeca o£ the army -tencis to suggest, that.' 
ti^se figures ere not aaceessively 'exaggerated#. , 


:/-A'V ❖nd ^-heo r.-ld ijmc 


vss mersl;*/ cinveutionat bovs and arrows* sf-e^rs and sw.urds- 
•.-.ere u'te :,Tl':!clpal arms of the army. Elephants and horses played 
a dcTsirant part in uar and the importance of the elephants has 
b'3ea stressed by various euthorities. /.©cording to Keutilya 
(11, 2, VXI, IZ) ana other sources Kane, 1930, 41, 46) the 

castruotion c£ the enemy*® forces and victory depended on 
cla.-hantsi tnough one Hahaliiarata passage states that an army 
in which the infantry predominates remains firm laut that cavalry 
and chariots are only efficient when there is no rain (Kana| 
P#v#, Poona* 1946) vidyadhara according to Moslan historians, 
collected a vast army against sultan Mahmud in a*U* 1022, the 
figure of which, given in different accounts are as follows* 
(H.C# Pay* '1936). 

ilsDisein MsmmM 


■:«is:amraudin ■ 

36000 

1430CX5 

'■■■■390 

Ihn-u 1- Alhir . 

36000 , 

184000 

746 

-gardisi ■ 

36000 

145000 

640 

/irishta 

36000 

<>45000 

640 



The same visw o£ the teXative inferiority of the foot- 
men ha# been more graphically depicted in the epics* En the war- 
scenes of the Mahai^arat®, for instance, they are described as a 

■ ' ■ ' ■ ^ i . *■' . irV. 

conglomerate mass, with hardly any individuality or initiative* 
They were mostly recruited from the lower classes, even from 

■' !< •-•".» ' ’.vtil' , , ...JT. • ■ .■„ ; -■ -1 iA. 

barbarian# and foreigneJca* They followed the charioted Icnight as 
oadanugah* anuoah .or anucarah. but at the knight*# death, they 

usually fled, and >«ieii they .dl4 not floe, were, a# in the Iliad, 

X" in any part oc the cwntry «> , 


5*5; UK ITS O? 'THT APMy ■ " 

The chandela*s army ciM»nsisted of infantry, cavalry 
ar.C elepr:.e.ntfi. 

S*5;l-li Historical out l ine s as everywhere else in the world, 
so in India, the original ftghting-rr.an was the foot- soldier. In 
Vadic times, the infantry (patti) fought along with the car- 
warriors* ‘-ne of the epithets of Tudra in the satarudriya liturgy 
of the Vajasaneyl samhita CXVI.195 is ’♦lord of footmen" (partinara 
patij* In the itharva Veda (VII. ^2, 1) Agni is referred to as 
conguoring the most powerful opponents, as a combatant on a 
chariot overcOTies men fighting on foot (Ayam Agnih saptatir 
Urddha-Ursno ^sathlva ' Pettin Ajayat "i?urahltah> * The stat'OTent is '■ 
important, because it shows that £oot-#oldlers in the V@dlc 
period wera^ looked upon a a a helpless mass when pitted against 
car-warxlors* ^ ; 



slaughtered as a herd of sheep had lost their shepherd* In ' 
fact', the epic Soot-soldiers seem to have been useful only in 
order to secure a decorous setting for the display of knightly . 
poowsa* They suffered the greatest number of casualties, but 
contributed little or nothing to the decision of battles* In 
this respect the early imJian infantry bears a remarkable affi- 
nity to itiropean infantry in. the feudal age* Tarly Indian tactics, 
as described in Vedic and epic literature, were, like feudal 


baseci wrinoipally ideas of ^er 


nal glory 


formed an unstable base of the knightly pyramid, and were not an 
arm, capable of offence and defence, having its own special 


organisation, functions la the line, or battle and tactical methcid 


The evidence of the classical authors, ^ the wthasaatra 


of !Cautilya, later works on fjolittcs and railltary science, and 
early Muhaiwnadan chronicles- all' point to the conclusion that 
the infantry in ancient India never- '■outgrew 'this awbsidlary • - 
position in the military organisation -of the country* There is 
a'-stat<w»nt in the Santi-Parva (100',24) that **at army, in 'which 
the Infantry is numerically strong, is always victorious* The 
figpifea cited Xn-the preceding chapter show that facts tallied '■ 
with the theory* yrom the ''4th centairy -S^C* 'till the- close of ’ title 
12th 'cesituiry a*B*, the -combatantle on foot'-contimied to maintain 
their •majority in tiihdu 'itiittee. - Attd yef’it' seems that 

diJirXiis|""air the^ie "fifteen siktesia 'rieiiisjnsriet' 



infantry* ’•rh® prop«r task of 'th« foot-Eien*, it say®, "ia to 

,5 • i - ■ if .. , - ' «.7''CiV'Vt *!.■ 

protect ttm granariaa, arsenals and tr®a«irl®8) and to laak® 
«{ftr«ndm«dts lor the anay”* ft 'is caeary th«r®for«|. that no 
HlMn Writ«t| not iDnyitilya liio luis so oftan hsNin tmparoi! 


Infantry 33 tha ’csrn^l. of ar:aia.s or dsvelop in it that solidarity 
and defensive i.'Ov.3r, for '^hich the ; Kac< 5 doiuan phalajiac and the 
Hcxnan legions became Justly fatnou a in,tne ancient v.orld* 


,Xn tii3 Arthasatra, SCautilya attaches imich more import- 
ance to elejt-hantsi and even to horses than to foot- soldiers* In 
Bk* X* .ch* 4| he gives a detail«3 analysis of the functions of 
the various annsj bat referring to. the infantry he simply says 
that its proper work is to carry weapons to all places end at 
all ttms»s, and drilling Csarwa-desakala sastra-vahanam vyayaaasca)* 
Slse\ih»r® Csk* ch* 6 > , he says* *of infantry, ; cavalry, chariots 
end elephants, h@ should strike .the first-mentioned with that -which 
Is subsequently mentioned,* - thus indicating clearly his views 
on the ralativ® efficiency of ■ the different anas* Sonadeva in 
his xitl-vakyaarta £pp* 82-83) waxes eloquent on the util Ity ' of 
elephants and horses, but says notliing concerning the utility : 
of foot- soldiers. In the Agni Parana (190 ?> agadn, ik» disthaction 
is made between the infantry as such and mere camp-followers* 
Desexibing the functions of the infantry, it says, that they 
consisted in "carry .ing away the wounded' and dead troops froit 
'the 'field of battle, offering resistance to 'elephants, supplying 
water and carrying arms and weapons"* The tsitiprakasika (VI, 57) 
provides us with a similar enumeration of the functions of the 



! 



I'.achiiiVfclli, jj-aasasa-ad Uia lact.ar*s insigat ta recaQiiiae that 
the la2a*»iirj' v<as ’‘the ainaw ar*ci , substahee e£ trie army Csar-van 
,>atti-l3aladhi.j'iouT« tasmat jjattibalam halaHi) • 

Fran the q.:>otations cited 'a'lxivet ^ it. vjcjuld se^ that 
there probably existed no cl earwmar'ked line o£ deraarcatton between 
the infantry as such and mere daiap«.£ollowers* V.A« Smith C1914) 
observes that In the time o£ emperor' Ahbar, porters, dak manners 
or foot-man, gladiators, vrestlers, palki bearers and water-carr- 
iers, ’.vera all classed as infantry.' Bernier says that in estimat- 
ing tile strength of t^ie ?’oghul Imperial infantry under Aurang*eb, 
servants, cutlers, tradesmen and all those individuals belonging" 
to the bazars or markets, who accompanied the troops, were usually 
included (v-A. Smith* 1914). This curious rasemblance betvseen 
the Hindu infantry of ancient India and the .voghul infantry of 
the I6th and I7th centuries shows how a -change in a country's 
political destinies may take place without necessarily involving 
any change ' in its institutlanal life. 

Jrom the foregoing remarks it must not be thought that 
the infantry in ancient India was 'a mere ‘residue*. As archers 
they seem to have been redoubtable fighters, and woo the admirat- 
ion of the Creeks. It is also prdbaMe that being the moet ■■ 
numerous 'part 'of the army, they i^netlmes d»clded'“"th« fortiiiies 
of battles" by' the sheer'' weight of their mimbers. Moreovec, in 
c®rtalii'''spe^al form#' 'of ''‘'warfare,' ■theiir’-’isarvlms 'imiiii'""hadMi ‘iMen 

found’ of ■ i«po*rtahh«v‘’''Miiiit '■aia^eaf# writef*i*«m^»ii*’’' mm’- kind- 

n teT-v*'f -ma^m every 'os the 
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n the defence of forts and strongholds, too, foot- 


soldier® were specially relied apon» "'The reason is simple. Sleph- 
ants, chariots’ and horses cou-ld not &e ased when the enemy was 
hammering at the gates of a fort#* Sfhatever resistance w^b offered 
at sucii times, was offered by foetaien, standing on the wallsi 
in the towers, or ‘'behind the parapets, a"nd harltng their' wtapMe 
and' missile* "dn the beiiegirtrs. The' dassical chronidle'ii^'pE^o^ida 
os inatteeis ^'*'tliis tiat^re, 'Hit they linst hate dccured 


of groind on which the infantry coitd be r>?r; 7 ioYr-d to r^reaccst 
advantage* In the santiparva <loo, 23J Shisma say® that "a region, 
which is full of Inaccessible spots arvd which is overgro^jn with 
large trees ard cane bushes, 1® the ground for, the infantry*. 
I'autilya {Bh* X* ch. 4) declares that the beet ground for the 
infantry is one •‘which contain® oig atones and boulders, or is 
tnickly planted with trees, greem or dry*. Th© ?%gnl Parana (23S, 

493 applauds uneven grounds as the most .siitaial© for the asaploy- 
ment of ■ foot- soldiers* it i® clear, therefore, that in contenporary 
opinion, the infantry were of special value 'whan the theatre ' a£ ■ • 
war lay, not "In the’ open -plains, but in forest and hilly regions., 

,1k- striking ccaiflrmation of this- "-fact is afforded 'by the Muruju»l 
Zahab of M Maa*udi. •T'he greatest 'of ' the kings of India' in 'oar 
time,* he writes, * is the Salhara sovereign of the city of " 
Hankir... His troops and. el phants ' are innumerable, but his troops 
are mostly ' infantry, because the seat of 'his "goverranent is among 
the mountains* (clllot* 1772).' 



i ^i^orlcal o at liiie i It ia difficult to 
ifivalry , in the proper sans® of the wrd 




1879) 


In the epics the cavalry is recognised as a separate 
erxij hut Ic is oc no real value and Is wholly unorganised* Th« 
mounted soldiers,* says Hopkins, •are recognised as a body (kul 
apart from others, off course, but do not act together* They 
appear as concomitants of the war-cars, dependent groups, but 
separate horsemen appear everywhere* Their employment waa much 
i bv b.hat ciE 'the eleohants* .h body of horsemen is 'rou 


generally to be circling about the chariots 


hastisadinah or elephant- riders, as a force antithetical to the 
main strength of tlie 'army, the car-men, and that in the battle 
scenes they are conspicuous thccugh falling off their horses, 
■qui^ of ten frm fear il one* ‘ *T heir moat efficient aid giv<» 
i^hen ‘they'ww tel^ against ’tlae Ides' after elepha'i^s" liid 
lj*caae'"useiWs;' ^te^ong ' was’"&* dense ' Anl "iljtad ‘for"' ’ 
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ci-i gr: 'c-ki herd of frightened Soot-colcSi ■ar.irni‘:sd5.H3 


by feer of heavier foes* 


• The" clasaical ehronialeS' shot*' tJiat the Indian' cavalry 
in the age of Alexander were no longer as inefficient aw3 imskil- 
£ul as in the epic age. They were gradual y out-growing the ir.pot- 
ance of infancy, and winning recognition as an arm of real value, 
Aelian says that the Indians of tnis epoch held the horses in 
high esteem because of their great use in eems and warfare (Hecrin- 
dle* 1896) • The tables, given in chapter II prove that most of 
the Indian states in. the fourth and third century b«c* .maintained 
large cavalry forces* 

In the battle u£ the Hydaspes, the cavalry In the service 
of king i’oriis were, posted in the two flanks of the Indian army* 
Alexander despatched against their left wing a contingent of 
1,000 mounted archers, brought fron the steppes of Central Asia, • 
to throw the «n«ray in that part ' of the field Into conSuslos with 
storms of arrows and charges of their horses* *iie marched rapidly 
forwrd himself with the ■ companion cavalry agalnat .the left wing 
of the barhariana, makii^ haste to. attach their, cavalry in a state 
of disorder while they were still in columns and before the.y. 
coald deploy into line* The Indians mean%hile had collected .their 
horsemen from every quarter, and were riding forward to repulse 
Alexa^XMSer's onset, ■ when ^-iCOiiMs, In .acccsoniaiice with hls'^wdeirsf^': 
appeared "WiiA tiisicevalry upon- 'ihe»re«t«,. .seeing thin liMleMi 
had to make their caealry fac^ both to front and rear- the largest 




ruand egainst icclnos and his squadrons* This, therefore, at once 


threw their ranks into confusion, and’ dlscaticerted their plan *of 


©peraciansj ana Alexander, seeing- that now was his opportunity 
while their cavalry ^ was in the very ■ act of foirmlng to front aind 


rear, fell upon those opposied to him with such vigour that the 
Iiidlahs, unable to withstasxt the charge of his cavalry, broke 


or shelter to the elephants as a 


from their rank 


friendly vail* Ariian, from whom the above quotation has been 
extracted, adds that shortly afterwards the Indian cavalry, when 
they saw tneir ov.ti Infantry men engaged in action, once again 
wheeled rou-nd and charged the Kacedonian cavalry. Sut the wacedon- 
ian horsemen, being far superior in skill and discipline, again 


routed them and drove thm back upon the elephants 


If ve conpare ■ the foregoing account with that found in 
the epics, we h^all hardly fail to re<x>gnise -that the l-s^ian 
cavalry of the age of Alexander were 'decidedly an improvement upon 
their epic fore-runners* it is true that they coild ixat withstand 
the clwerly-planned atta<Jc of Alexander} but -that was becmia«i of 
two reasons* First, the Macedonian cavalry wetrm better-trained, ■ 
better-disciplined and better-equipped} and second, Alexander 
himself was a cavalry commander of superb geniua* as at Oranicua 
Issue and Arbela, so here on the barflc of the Hydaspes, he showed 
all the best qualities of a great cavalry leader. Like Hannibal , 
he understood the advantage of hurling masses upon the «ne»y,a|»l 
breakina throuah them by the mere momentBumi he dwonatratad t±Mi 

^.C • period 4*. . 'vi.i 



/vlexander himself, or hi 


from 


he encamped ,on the bank of. the iiydaspes till the over- 


Ihe gradual emergenc© of the cavalry as an efficient 
arm is further attested by the nature and variety of function® 


Kautilya says* •nunalng against} running round} running beyond, 
running back, disturbing the en«ny*s halt} gathering the troops} 
curving, circling, miscellaneoas operations} removal of the rear} 
pursuit of the line from the front,' 'filaEJJcs and rear} protection 


of the broken army} and falling upon the broken army- these are 
the forms of waging war with the horses"* flsetehere (Bk* X* ch*4) 
he defines the principal tasks of the cavalry as consisting in 


cutting off the provisions and reinforcements of the enemy, 
screening and protecting the strategic front of the airmie®, 
outpost and detached service, occupying advanced position®, 
delivering a charge, scouting. and reconnoitring, gaining the flank® 
and rear of an enemy, covering an advance and pursuing a retreat- 
ing foe* In other words, 'in the opinion of Kautilya, they were 
eacpected to intervene in the prologue, in the principal act, and 
in the denouement* ^^.v-.vr 


I I ! K 


*' iiuit knawledge'of the Hindu cavalry in th«'0upt1l dud 
po»'t-dupta'period i« «tr4mel# meNi'g^ei't fact®/ lib war, s 
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worth noting* It i& not iaprt^ahle that this increase was * 
direct sequel o£ the growing iiaportence of this arm in contemp- 
orary military estimation. Secondly*, it is noteworthy that on 
certain types of their coins, the Gupta emperors are depicted a® 
full-dressed cavaliers, 'whether the Guptas issued these coins 
merely in slavish imitation of tn® indo-aactJian and', intio-parthian 
rulers, or were imhued with the idea .of making the cavalry the 
most honourable form of ..service, .is more than we can. say* S'or 
reasons given In the preceding chapter, it seen® reasonable* 
however, to believe that the early centuries of the Christian 
era witnessed a 'general Improvement ir* the standard of cavalry 
service in India and a better recognition off the genius a'nd ' " 
utility of this arm* certain r«3»n.ark3, contained in -later works on 
polity* perhaps prove that this 'cliange in military cutlocjJc 
persisted till well-nigh the close of our period* writing in the 
tenth century A*D», sonadeva ( 1890 ) says* **Th8 cavalry represents 
the mobility of the army, witn a king, having a strong cavalry 
force* war becomes almost a sport* on 'him fortune smiles, and 
even enemies at a distance easily come within his grasp* • In the 
same strain Scmesvara ClSot) {twelfth century a*D*) observes^ 

•The cavalry is the key to famej a kl'ng in possession off a 
strong cavalry need' entertain no apprehension regarding his 
territory* " 

jjev«3tthel«ss it rmjst be noted tjaat the cavalry neytr 
came, to oc<^y the front rank in ^.^e army ^ganlfa^^^.of._ .^ancient 

Xn^ia..,£t, navfr. a,,;^in^.,,fnfiy. 



in the time of rorus* so in the time o£ rTthylra j r^ich 
greater reliance appears to have been placed upon the ele':-hnnt 
than upon the horse. And as in the 4th century a.c., so in the 
llti'i and 12 to century A.C., toe superiority of foreign horsemen 
once again deddesd toe fate of Irwiia. There is amii'jle evidence 
in toe early Kuhaiwnadan chronicles to ,shOK that both yehrwd of , 


well-trained cavalry (T-llioti. 1772) 


One aS the reasons why toe ilindus never did or could 
evolve a cavalry systesr;' cunparable in strength and efficiency to 
that of the Creelks or Muhammadans was toe lack of good horses in 
Xnctia. Ancient writers are signularly unanimous in regarding the 
horses of the north and west as better than those of India 
proper. In' the Hahabharata, the most ranioua horses come from the" 









a(^wrQj.‘ag to horses £ran aijrtdh| AraJaia and tj;^o Kamlwja 


This i-aucity o£ good horses -within India proper often 
coRspelled powerful monarchs both in the north and in the south 
to get their supply of horses from foreign cointries* Sana tells 
us that the royal stable of emperor Harsa -was filled with horses 


'**£ran VanayU| ^iratta, Kamboja, Bharadvaja, Sindh andi Persia. The 
Khalimpur ,copper-plate of D^iarmapala speaks of his "unlimited 
troops of hort-es presented by many Icings of the north* The 
:*.'orighyr copper-plate of'Devapala indicates that this king of Bengal 


got hts supply of horses from the fCamboJa country. The Arab 
merchant# sulairaan. says that his contemporary king of Jurz (who 
has been tdentified with Ehoja of the Gur jara-pratihara dynasty) 


ana no other Indian prince has so fine a 


cavalry*. It is reasonable to believe that he could get together 
arucli a strong and efficient cavalry because his kingdon lay in 
close proximity to the regions mentioned above. 


The Ueccan states saesm .to have aiffered from tl\i» handi 



s accord! 


its tentjth is 


its height la 4 times its shasHte# Horses of medium ’ ar«S lower aiaea 
fall short of the above measurement by two and three angulae 
respectively* The ctroumference (pariftaha) of the beat .horse ' 
meemires loo angMlaSf '^end horMS of medium and lower siseS' 'fall 
short 'of ^the e'bove'mea'surement by five ’per €0 CpahcmiMlhte¥«ucitmth|W 

. i'.ji, ,WV6 «% «sCf ' 4 .' 


^ .^li; ee 0 thor*^^' Jtno'A'l-sd^e of itrs 


3*oMI~ 2; ciassigication and ...Traini n g of Horsey ; Most ancient 

K-ritersj dealing with the art of war, have emphasiseci the care 


fcul selection of horses for the amy« Horses were accordingly 


io a variet'J' 


f Bahli: 
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strong Arab horses obtained from the island of Kis, and lo,000 
horees from all the islands of ?ars such as Katif, Lahsa, Bahrein, 
Hurmuz and ^'Tilahat, etc. ~ach horse is reckoned 220 dinars of , 
red gold ciitxent C'Tllioti 1772)* Describing the same region, 

Macro ?o,!6 C19o3) says that "there is no possibility of breeding 
hor.-'es in this country. 

This lack of good horses of indigenous breffl3 must have 
£>rov 0 d a serious obstacle to the development 'of a first-rate 
cavalry system in ancient India. It was indeed a fatal lack* 





tiim in iorcinii tMm tm f Allei» roatcwli «»d rcNinf3. in a ring. 


A caT!^76rii;;wn oE the above figures with- tho-se given in the 
Garuda .-urana (2o7, 4-S5 and the Sukraniti (ch. rv. sec* vil,: 

11* SS-144) will show that the standard o£ measurement not 
rigidly fixed, 'but dlEfered from age to age* 

-It may be noted further that horses war® considered 
ausi-iiciwus and ineusijiclous aocording to the colour of their 'jaody 
end the location of twists in the hair (avartas)* And this again 
led to further divisions and subdivisions* ihe Brhat samhita 
(66, 12 ?.£•) and the Agnl Parana (289, Iff.) give ten good arwil 
ten bad avartasi The Yukti-kalymtaru (pp. 162 f£.) divides horses 
into four castes in accordance with their dist-lnguishing charact- 
eristics, and g-ives an eachauative analysis o£ their colour and 
hair-rings* In ;the Asva-sastra of H«nasart, a Jain author of the 
14th century A.D.,.aorses have been classified into as many as 
one hundred and fifty-three vafieties* The classi.f-ication is 
based on their curls marks, colours and qualities (H^asurit 19-28) * 

Great care was bestowed on- the training- 'of horses for 
war* Kegasthenes says that in the 4th century B*C* there was a 





a) pcaklrMlca, |a 


tbl£Miti«Mi of all kliwSa of 

a wxi*j - u* 


The Arthasastra of Kautllya (sk* XI* ch* 305 provides 
us ’with a detailed account of the various moveraents (employed for 
the training of horses* The author hegiias his description with the 
statiwnent that “th© regular training of th& horse Ib its prepar- 
ation for waur** rhiS| according to hi®f involved the mastery of 
five principal movatentsi via*f 


Cl) valgena C circular movement) , 

<25 nicairgata (slow movement with the head and eats 
kept erect), 

(3) langhana (pimping)* 

(4) dhorana (gallop) 

(5) narostra (movOTient following signals)* 

Kost of these, again, consisted o£ several varieties* 
Thus valgana v»is of the following kinds* 

Ca> aupavenuka (turning in a circle of a cubit In ^ 
diameter) • 

Cb) vardhamanaka (advancing, and yet turning in a 
circle as above)* 

Cc) yamaka (running the figure-of-eight) • 

(d) alidha-pluta (running and jumping simultaneously) 

Ce) irthatta (movement only of the forepoart of the 
^ body)* ■ 

and Cf). trvaoali (movement of <*nly the hinder piortion of 
the |£x>dy)* , _ 

similarly nicalrgata ^nalf ted of the followiiig eixteeii 

varieties* 
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h) ^?ra!ctrnottara (the same as aljov®! Jut -Aith -one 
kind «£ movenant kept prasinent) • 
c) aisanna (a movenent tn %hich the hincier part qS. 

the htf^Y is kept steady) • 
d> par suenuvrtta {movement sideways) • 
e) urmlmarga C;'r:Ovemant up and down like a wave 5 • 

£) serabha»kridita (playing like a sareaha, a kind 
of dear) * 

g) aarabha-pluta (leaping like a deer)* 

h) tritai.e Cmovanent using only three legs)* 

i) vahyanuvrtta (moving right. and left)* 

j) pancapani (movement oy using two and three lags 
alternately)* 

k) simhayata (pacing liks.'^a lion)* 

l) svadhuta (long strides)*; . 

m) klista (moving straight 'withgut a rider)* : 

n) slaghlta (moving with the forepart of the body bent) 

o) brinhita (moving with ■ the hinder part of the . body 
bent) • 

and p) puspabhikirna (alg-*ag)mation) . 

■ The several forms of langhana- were as followai 

(a) kapipluta (jumping Itk® a moi^key) 

(b) bhekapluta (jumping like a frog). 

(c) ekapluta (iwdden Jump)* " .'*j« 

(d) " eka^Sapiuta'' (jMmpliig iiiith one leg)*"**'^ 

“ ’(«> * ' koJcila»aa«cari’ (leaping'' like *a‘'cuciko©j 

(f ) urasya (dashing with the breaat air oct 
the ground)* . 
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and Cg) bakaiaucari {leaping like a crane) * 

Cn the same wa s' , . tShorana inclu<Sed the f ollowing 

mcv«nen.ts* 

Ca) kanka (flying like a vulture) 

(to) varlkanka (daahing like a water-duck) 

Cc) mayura (running like a peacock) 

(d) ardha-mayura (half the speed of a peacock) 

(e) nakula (dashing like a mungoose) 

(f) ' ardha-nakula (half the speed o£ a saingoose) 

(g) varahu (running like a hog) 

and (h) ardha-varaha (half the speed of a hog)* 

Besides 'th® atoovsi -a few kinds of trot 'are also emmer- ' 
ated in the Art^asastra* one of these is called marga (trot)* " 
••Trotting according to strength (viknams) , trotting with good 
toreathing (tohadrasvasa) , and trotting with a good load on the 
back (toharevahya) are the three forms of marge** Another kind ' 
of trot is designated dhara* This consisted' of five moveaentsj 
vis*j trotting according to strength {vikrama) , trot cc«toined 
with circular movement (valgita), pacing with gallops Cupakantha) , 
medium speed (upajava), and low speed (java)* 

It is difficult for usf especially after the lapse of 
so many centuries, to understana the full meaning of all the 
technical tesme mentioned in the Arthasastra* Vifords and phraseA, 
ihich oii<^ sppi^areid obvious in the context^ of daily^ l4>JEe| J^ve 
now beoome otogtaire* Yet the above list of technical terns, eacii 



famcMs by the writings that treat of horses- adapted in their 
snake for speed and in-eigat- very long-lived,- and trained in the 
five kinds of paces ' (pancadharah) • "In the Bedmgar • prasasti. of 
the reign of Kumarapala (1151' #v«D*), Sliimadeva’s horses are- 
referred to as *supremoly skilled in aocomplishing the five kinds 
oc trot called dhara (Epigra^-hic Zndlca* 1892)» 


the Agni Parana (268, 6o-62) and the Dhanurveda Samhita 
of Vasistha (p* 6f) £wpply us with a new list of tectolcal terms 
iii connectiw.n with horse-training, but it is difficult to make 
oAt their full import (Kautilya Arthasaatrat 19235 • 


5*SiriI-ii Hlstocicatl ...QykfeiiiMi i: jgleiahanta are mentioned in the 
l^gfveda probably under the designation o£ mrga varana (vli, 33, 















new' 


In both , trie 


ex«nd®r, piianad «j,i h®9®« ©n thm Skn 

thmt ilreiMp;©® .that <j*y. 




n so 


to think that before the ^serioh closed, elephants ahad SMsen both 
tareied &'a& dcraesticataa* ?he Yajur-veda uses the term hastipa to 
denote an elephant- trainer • In the .Atharva-veda Clac* 3, 17) we readi 
•Thou hell (or house) standest on the earth with feet like a female 
elephant"* The passage suggests that its author must have been . . 
accustomed to look familiarly at the animal close at hand* There 
is a verse which pointedly says that the elephant "hath now 
become chief of all pleasant beasts to rid®** 

There is, however, no reference In any ol the Vedas to 
the use of elephants in war. But once they were tamed and danesti- 
cated, it did not take long to realise that their extraordinary 
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he posted the elephants along the front like haations in a 'wall- 
He seecris to- have thought that -these monsters •would terrify the 
f oreign «oldi@rS| and' , render . the Macedonian cavalry unmanageable* 
In fact, he counted without his host* Alexander, a shrewder judge 
of military affairs, instinctively realised the grave danger - ■- 
Involved in such extensive employm-ent. of elephants in war CMcCrt- 
ndles - I 8 S 65 • But neither Porus nor any other Indian prince- did* 
^eryvihere there -was the ssmse demand for elephants, the same - ... 
implicit faith in their military effectiveness* In the eastern . 
kingdom of MagatSha* ..Mahapadaa Kant.;a had collected a huge canting** 
ent of elephants, num'oerlng about four thousand, **all trained and 
equipped for war .(McCrindle* 1926). shortly afterwards Candragupta 
Haurya increased the s'trength. ol the-Magadhan elephant corps to 
nine thou sans* The age of chariot#., had passed, that, of elephant# 
had icegun Cchakravarti, p*c*i 1987)* 

In . the fwccei^ing centuries, the Importance of elephants 
W’ent on mounting higher and higher ..In -Indian 'military eatlmatlon* 
In the Arthasastra .(3k« Vli* ch* 2) -Kautilya provides us with an 
.Inkling into the military thought, -of his age when he writes that 





from practice* neferring. to the king oi Rulmi, the <^rab tra’welltrj 
Sulaiman, says* "i%h9n h« goes o-jit to battle, he is Solloued by 
5o,OOG elephanta* H® takes the field. only in winter because ^ 
elephants cannot endure thirst, and-, can only go cut In the cold 
season* Ibn Klmrdadba says that *the. kings of Hind take great 
delight In swaiintaining elephants, and pay largely for them in 
gold (sllioti 1772)* The elephants contiraaed to fill an important 
role in the Indian military system long after the ctaiquest of 
Irdia by the Muhammadans* It was only after the introduction of 


a.£firmative, his successors are superlative* For instance, 
i'alakapya, the fansous author of Hastyayur-veda, says* *The Sumeru 
is the ornament of the world, the moon of the night} learning is 
tJ\e ornarrsnt of the man, a:ix3 the elephant of the army’** Aga*.n, 

* where there is truth, there is religion} where there ia religion, 
there Is prosperity} where there is beauty, there Is nobility} 
and Ignore there are elephants, there is victory*. TCamandalca 
CXVL, lo»12> says that "the kingdoias of kings depend on eleyhanta", 
and that *one elephant, duly equipped and trained in the metliods 
of war, is cajpable of slaying six thousand well- caparisoned horaes* 
The !atl-vakyamrta Cpp* 82-83) and the Agni Purana C287, 5-6) 

Join tiieir voice to tnis general chorus of tribute* a mediaeval 
author goes so far as to declare that an army writhout elephants 
is as despicable as a forest withewt a lion, a kingdom withewt a 
king or as valour unaided by weapons* 

There is no ground, to thirtk that the tlieory was divorced 



re~ar:n3 anci the aradusl exte 


aay value In the Sighting line 


1903) 


t may be pointed out here that it was not In 


.ere used in war* 'The same practice was in 


among the hreeHs and the “amans, the Turks and the Mongol 


ikator ceded to the Indian amperor the tlire® 


elephants, a few years later iX)l B.c*)| when fighting against 
Antigonusf the, Syrian king brojight these el®j.^hants into the field 
ana it is to their instrumentality that contanporary opinion 
ascribed his resouncling victory at Ipsos* Many centauries later, 


Sultan-Mahffiud carried off fran India a large number of train«2 


victory ©t the decisive .moment. .The 


ele,..hant corps was exi^cted to perform in war. According to ka«-* 
tilya (1^23i' tiie most ^imi^ftant of '''tJaesa'functi sms'” acting 




ba .Cvt»«!iasair!badha-i>raves«5 1 Cd) ^ battering down 
iixS to%;ers o£ a eortresa (SaladvarattalaJca-bbianji 


at elei^hants were soaetimes of more hem than benefit 


If woundadf they were liable to get beyond control and eacaiie 


terror, they tamed round and. trampled their own men under tiieir 


feet* i-’ha earliest known instance of this kind ocair«3. in the 
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elephant, which stood in front of the bridge and had throw-n off 
its anitair* Hit in the joints by the arrows* the elephant raised 
a trampating roar, and taming hack 'trampled with hi® feet hi* 
own foroe* #,ttaukad by the el ex»i^^nt. which- had turned hostile, a* 
fate Chad done), the foot and horse of the army were routed** ■ ' 

In other ways, too, elephants sometimas proved to he a 
source of ifranense danger* Kitn the growing importance w£ elephant*. 


on these ponderous beasts* They apparently thought that being 
thus easily visible, they would b® a scaurca of inspiration to all 
the troops* But there was one grave risk attending the practice, 
for they ware thereby making themselves a target of attadk by the 
enemy* in those days battles were nearly always decided by the 
fate of the leader j and it -v;as believed that if the king or general 







(Bk* XX# <Jh# 2)#" ‘ftaweity* '•«l6phiitiiit'« tor«d iit ' caiiferl;ini 

*3'^' Ms K*iiiig*» '*r«’ ' bW® 

-r j rti'* f.. r*t «6'/e Lhat r«/:. t-, 

v; r u«%^«Uf 4««ie ^ tyiAf tht4r ai*« to ^asrtjiteri tmiv 

It y'SJ lAjC iHMl tm.’wlmq znmt 


till another inatanc® 


Chach dying hetveen Attod< and Haaro)# Here the HinAi and l■'’.uslim 
erniies lay in £r ant o£ each other in entrenched camps for forty 












o£ Dasarna and ''.•'©stiern countries ar® o£ middl® quality} and 
those of Surastra and ^anca Jana countries are of low quality** 

It may oe mentioned here that JMst as ancient writers have 
ascrii»d, with aurprising unanimity, -the pre-eminence in horse- 
breeding' tO' the north-west, -they have attributed the 'pre-eminen<a 
in elephant-breeding to the east* ?or instance,' it is - noted in 
the aantiparva- (lol* 4) 'as a distinguihsing characteristic 
the easterners that they could fight s#:ilfully with elephants 
(pracya matanga-yuddesu kusalah). In the Raghuvamsa <ZV'* i3, 

VT* 27, S4), while describing the campaigns of f>aghu, Kalidasa 
speaks of the mighty elephant force 'of the 'Kaliga and ' Anga -kings* 
Similarly, Vekpatl refers to the -king -of the vahgas as '•powerful 
in' the possession off a large mmber off war-1 Ike elephants* 
'deferring tO' Kemarupa, the Chinese -pilgrim, Hiuen rsiang, says 
that there were "wild elephants wtiich ravaged in herds, and so 
there was a good supply of elephants for war i^irposes"* Elsewhere, 
he mentions that the military establishment of the contemporary 
king off iCwtarupa included a contingent off 20,000 war-elephants* ^ 
This peoiliarity of fauna may have been an Important factor,- as 
Rhys Davids has suggested, in the gractial rise of Kagadha to 
suprmne power (chi^ravarti, p*c** 1987)* 

The training of elephants for war must have Involved a 
more laborious process than the training of horses* Of the methods 
employed to capture wild elephants, some have stood the t»st- of; 
time and are well knotm In modem India (HcCrind|.et 1923) * captured 

nrj 

el-ephants were first carefully tamed* Hegasthenes says that this 

piL» i 

was usually done by tying their feet omte to another, their tmOim 
to # aiiliff 'firiRlf' fik^..iei ,tlis:.feoitnd, and leaying them without 
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food* Accordiag to tne Arthasaotra:, the training of elephants 
consisted of several clearly marked stages* "The process began 
when the animal .was broaght to attach Itself to a' lawrd of tamed 
elephantsj and lost its wildness by cx»ntact witii thfsn} this was 
called the Yuthagata stage o.f training. Then the animal was 
cleverly thrown into -a pit, specially dug to aibdue: its ferocityi : 
this wa® the apapata stage* The next step in the training Cvarlgata) 
W6S to keep -the animal con.Sined within a partiojilar area of the 
forest instead of allowing if to roam at large. The next discipl- 
inary measure was to tie the animal to a post when it was found 
to sufficiently gentle for the purpose (stambhagata) • fhe 
taming was completed when the animal became so' gentle that it 
allowed, its dr.iver or trainer to sit on its withers without 
protest} this was the skandhagata stage {Jsr.H. Lawi 1914). 

Khen sufficiently tamed, elephants were divided into two 
grcups, via*, tlwjse meant for peaceful traffic and those for 
warl.lke services. According to Kautilya C1923) the military 
training of elephants conprised two mi ccessive stages, in the 
first, they were accustcmed to girths (kakayakarma) , collars 
(graiveya karma) , and to co-operaticai with a herd of trained 
elephants in a Joint work Cyuthakarma) . In the second, they were 
trained In the following manoeuvres! • 

a) .. iipasthana (drill, < such as riding, ibending, -Jmpihg 

:* . i-' over fences, rqpes -etc* )••*■= ?<•-. , ^ s' 

' .<• \ :/bl-i«;ae«viotitaiita (lying. sitting and! liNsplitg 'Over 

; ...i-iv j 'ttlt#' Ji&iel lines drawn)* 
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V c) : aaniyine Cmovirig forward straight or transverse, 
or making serpentine movefnents) - 

d) vadhavadha (trampling down and killing) 

e) hastiyudha (fighting w'i’tn other elephants) 

f) nagarayana (assailing forts and cities) 

and g) samgramika (other cognate movements relating to •war)* 

.'Bana informs us that in the 7th century a*d* leathern 
figures ware used to train eleiAants in military manoeiuvera* Tnere 
is ,an elaborate description of this method of training, in the " ■- 
•Manasollasa* Xt may be further noted that elephant-trainers 
developed a code of technical terms in various parts of the courtry 
i-tagha has' a ■ reference to drivers speaking words of encouragement 
to the elephants* Somesvara (1908) aupplies us with a list of these 
technical terms as used in -Haharastra and Guaerat in the eleventh 
and twelfth century A.*D. 

The elaborate ■ training thus given to elephants often ' ■ 
pr«Sjic®«3 amaming -results* The Greeks in the fourth century B*c*f 
aim3 the l>% 2 haimadan invaders in the- eleventh, and twelfth century ■ 
A<D* were «c|ually amaeed hy-'tlw astoniehing fiuite of .Indian 
elephants (MoCrindles 1933)* It is m> wonder, therefor®, that 
the elephant drivers of ancient India acquired a reputation, 
which spread beyond 'the borders of the emufitry* Xt is probable 
that the lair-elephaitts in the Sassanlan amy'were mostly -naaiiatfed 
by Xuiian. driver br it.' is csnrtain that the l.e£^Mtht traiii«Ar!e''ih>''''' 
that -army of Sultan MjdMsid-- and' were -meetly -Mixiilie 
(Muhanaad Haehai 1931)* 
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The history of the development o£ arms and anroir goes 


and possibly-, though .not probably- catagalts* But they do not 
appear to have known tl» use or defensive armours such as shields j 
helmets or griwives* , At leastf no trace of any of these ha* been 
discovered* The materials o£ whicli most o£ the wea.pans were made 


were either copper or bronse (John Marshall* 1931)* 


In tim succeeding ages numerctts other' weapons came into 
vogue* fiome of these held the field for a time, and were super- ' 
ssded ' by otheri more efficient prototypes, some, again in varying 
forms, oatlasted the shocks of centuries and remained a permanent 
feature of the Indian military system* on the whole, it would 
seem that like many other things of life, arms and weapons under- 
went a gradual process of evolution* for ins'tance, the sword 
which was not known to the people'of Kc^enjo-Daro and Karappa, 
and. It would seewn, rarely used by the Vedic Aryans, became one'* 





knowloc'gc in science end ftjstallurgy, poxerfal projectlt® sfiachiaes 
worked by mechaaicai power appear to have been discovered and 
used in both oSgensive end defensive warfare* were the 

yantras and maha-yantras mentioned in the epics* the Arthaaastra 
and later literature* 

Ancient writers have classified arms and weapons ui:u3©r 
certain heads* The Kahabharata (1919) for instance, speaks of a 
four-fold classification of arms,, but’ does not indicate the princ- 
iple on which it is based* In the .Arthasastra (sk* I£, cii* 18) • 
icautilya divides arms as engines of war, weapons with pointed ends 
like ploughshares, 'bows, swords, raasor-bladed weapons, stones and 
armours* The Agni Parana (240, . 2), , again, classifies weapons 
under five heads, vie*, those thrown by machines (yantra-mukta) , 
those thrown by the hand (pant-mukta) , those thrown and drawn toadk 
Cmukta-sandharita) those not thrown (amukta), and natural 
weapons such^as the fist* unitting the last, whiciTi is purely 
theoretical, the practical division is f cur-fold, and is probably 
the same as that referred to in the kahabharata* The Yuktl-kalp** 
ataru of Bhoja divides wea^^ons into two classes, vis*, deceitful 
{iaayik«®». )ind non-decaitful (nlmayam)* The former is illustrated 
by combustibles (dahanidikam) and the latter by weapons like the 
swrd (khadgadikam) • In the' iUti-prakasika (II, 11-13), again 
arms are divided according to their nature into mukta (thrown), 
(WHUkta (not thrown) , muktamukta (thrown or not thrown) , and mantra- 
mukta (thrown by means of spells)# These four classes of arms. 
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the author anas, 


For the ui th& present stucSy* v.-© cannot accept 

the ac^vc classificatiuhSj >=*ach of whic^i realise on reflection 
is defective in una way or another, »ayj therefore* more conv- 
eniently oivic'a arms under tv-o heads* viz., offensive and defe- 
nsive. offensive arms may* again, be subdivided into Ca) missiles 
and Ch) short arms, those used at -cloae quarters, . corresponding 
to the :2uropean •asme blane^e*. 

S*6i i- o??qiisiv5 K ?:j t^ci3s CP'‘^'5'-\ ; 

5.6;l-ls aow > rhe origin of the bow Is lost in the mists of 
obscurity. The discovery of a oalsber of copper and bronze arrow- . 
heads at Mohen jo-i>aro ' and Harappa proves tJiat the u»® of the 
weapon was known to the people of the Ir^s valley about the third 
or fourth millennium 3. c. The evidence of cceiparativ® philology 
shows that the I ndo- Aryans were acquainted with archery even 
before they settled down in India* ?or* the nimies of the bow, 
bow-string and arrow are the same in I ndo- Iranian and in part 
appear .Indo-European* The ;Egveda is replete with references to 
the bow and arrow, and Macdonell and Keith suggest that practi- 
cally no other weapon played any swbstantlal part in Vedic 
warfare (Hgpireda saahita* ISll)* 

Starting from that dim past the bow had a continuous 

history in India till the beginning of the nineteenth century* 

. .. i, .* .,♦1’ ■/ ..Iv-'* or 

It was only after the introduction of hand fire-arms, and the 





gravel astension of their use that -it was ousted from its 
position as one of the leading military weapons of the 'ccaantry* 
Throaghcut the anciast period, however, it was the %feapon par 
fflccellenc© of th« Hindus* It gave its nan® to military science 
Cdhanur-veda) , and proficiency in its use was the' measure of a 
man’s reputation as a warrior Cchakravarti, P.c-s 19875* - 

The earl last bow must have been a very simple Instru- 
ment ffifida of bamboo, cane or wocxS* ?:x 3 ring the Vedic period, it 
was "ccmposad of a st<xit staff bent into a curved shape (av* Iv, 
6,4) and of a bow-string made of a strip of cow’-hide (^v* vi* 67, 
II 5 av. I, 2,3* 19H). 

The Jatakas *1895) fretjuently refer to the ram’s-horn 
bow, thiAigh it is likely that bamboo 'and woodeai bows li^re also 
in use* In the Arthasastra (Bk* II* ch* 18), iceutilya specifies 
palmyra Ctala), bamboo (capa), wood (daru) and horn Csringa) as 
the chief materials out of which 'bows in his age were made* Bows 
mad© of palmyra were known as kartnuka, those of bamboo as 
kodanda, those of wood as druna, while horn Ikjws were called 
dham. Bow-strings were made of.murva Csansaviera ncjoclaurghiana) 
srka Ccalotropis Gigantea) , sana (hemp) , gavedhu (coix Barba ta) , 
venu (bamboo bark) and snayu fsinew')# 

= The siva-'Dhanur-veda fwsuiticwjs two ktmfs of bows, 0 * 1 ®-'’ 
made of bamboo^ (vwbMa) and the other of horn (sarngaM5<t''X% lays 
down that bows of bamboo should consist -of three^ fivSf 'sestwii' or 



nine knots* Those having £cur, six or eight knots should be 
discarded* The bo^-«strlng| according to the same authorltyj 
shcald be made from silk-thread (patta-sutrah) twist^ed Into a 
cord* It must be three- stranded., round, smooth and oE the siae 
of tne little ringer throughout* In the absence oi silk-thread,' ^ 
Siva recommends the sinews of deer and buffaloes as also cords 
prepared from the thongs of the fresh skin of goats for strings* 

He further adds that a good string could be made of the outer 
rxnd of bamboo with a silk-thread twisted round it* Fibres of 
arka Ccalotropis Gigantisa) might also be turned into a string- 
of considerable strength Ct-haktravarti, 19875* 

The Agnl Purana (245, 4 fif*) supplies us with the foll- 
owing account of the materials for the construction of the bowi 
'•Bows are made of three - things, via* metal, horn and wood* The 
string of a bow is likewise mad© of three substances, vi**, rattan 
{vamsa}, hemp (bhanga) and hide (tvacj* The best bow is four cubits 
long, the medium bow three and a half cubits, and the . inferior 
bo'w only three cu’bits* The kxjw-stave is to be so prepared that 
It may not have any unevencess from its centre to the extremities* 
In order that it may be firmly held, a spare place 'of wood should 
oe fixed at the centre of ^ the bow^ stave* The ends of the bow 
should .be made thin and tapering so as to resemble the eye-braw& 
of a handsome woman* Metal and horn bows^ should be madie either of 
iron or horn separately or of the two miostanoes conjointly. The 
horn-bow should be well-shaped and decked with gold* Bows wtoicli 

. wr- pi- f ■; "i . _?! 
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are crooked or have cracks or hales In tdiem are not, good* The ■ 
metal- bow is to be made o£ gold sllverj -capper and blasdc. iron 
(steel). Horn- bows mad® out q£ the horns of buffaloes, sarabha 
and rohisa are praiseworthy. Bows are also made a£ sandal wood, 
rattan, sal wwod dhanvana (a king of Hedyserum) and kukubha 
(Pentaptara arjuna). Hut the 'now made of bamboo, which grows in 
autumn and which is cat and taken at that time, is the best of 
all'*. 

It is quite probable that originally wooden and 'baraboo ■ 
bows were alone used, and laorn bows were later inventions* In ■ 
search after materials to improve the casting power of the bow, 
man would natural ly be struck by the elastic properties of the 
horns of animals. The ear.bined testimony of the I'a takas, the 
e.-jics ami the ^^rthasastra of Tfautilya proves that horr»-bow8 had 
come into use in India before the beginning of the Christian era* 
Probably the bow of pure horn was the link between the wooden 
bow and the composite bow of a later age* In making a bow of 
horn, whether of a |iiair of horn# or of a single large horn, like 
that of a baCfalo, split up to make the tv« limiis, the bow when 
made and unstrung would naturally take the shape of the horns 
when growing of the animal’s head. It would at once toe seen 
that tite only way to get any spring from the bow would be to 
bend them the reverse way of the natural curve. Thus we have the 
reflex bow* This particular characteristic of the horn bows, 

. - . : i.rt , i, - ; r. i, 

viz. that they were drawn in the reverse direction to the cruve 

• . '.«'y ■? r-* • ,•» j ■.CIC’ - ■ ^ ■ '■ '= C,-' 


Uiiii* W'ien unatruri^, vill ex^.^ain sane at the atner- 

wite iu«*pHc«ii»la starles retaraeci iu yt'ae ©ijits C^haHravartt, 
let?) . 

. The paaeage quot:ed above from the Agni »^uir ana , shews that 
the bow was sopnetimes wade of Ironf but the recoil of thist ‘Or, 
indeed o£ an3f metal is so slow in comparison with that obtained 
£ra« other materials, that a bow ’►hlch wcwld give the requisite 
swiftness of flight would be beyond the pov.er of the strongest 
man to draw* Metal bows are, therefore, nowhere extolled and they 
do not a««n to have ever come Into general use In ancient India* 

There are two passages in the Agni ^•>urana which iAjiggest 
the existence of coapoaite bows in .the later centuries of cur 
period* One of these runs to the effect that 'nows migi^t oe made 
of horn and iron conjointly* In ^ the other ’we mte told that the 
middle part of a Imw should be joined with a spare piece of . wood* 
Kow, the main constituents .of the .coaposite bow are. three*! old- 
vis* l;K»rn, being a compressible aubstance for the belly | wood or 
metal to give stiffness to the centrei and sinew for the back, to 
give elasticity and *cast** The reticence of the Agni Purana 
concerning this additional bathing of . sinews no doubt weakens, 
hut by no means precludes# our . inference* The double-curve bows 
.portrayed in some sanchi reliefs mnei on Cupta coins appear, .in - 
all probability^ to^'have been of tdiie .cemposite^ form* rhe curve of 
these. -bows when fully drawn ..(illustrated , for instandat -in, the. 
Lion-slayer and the Tiger-slayer types of Gupta coins} mm-M to 
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oe only practicable with those tt^iich are made o£ materials far 
more elastic and less liable to fracture than any wood* 

It may be naturally asiced as to tuitiy even after the 
developBent of horn and composite bows» th® A,rni rurana so highly 
extols bows'roade of bamboo, rhe' answer to - this question is, no 
doubt, partially £<x»nd in the. elastic prcsperties of bamboo* But 
the 'more important - reason appears'to have -been that a highly' ■ 
linished horn or couposit® bow would always 3s>© an expensive 
wea^-on, whereas bamboo bows, though less effective, weald be more 
easily come by* 


Ancient writers throw some light on the length axxS slsse 
of bews* Hopkins points out that In the Mahabharata the bow is 
* several times spoken of as talamatra or palm-long, which when 
cunpared with the numerical qualification employed in sadaratni, 
may probably be Interpreted as six cubits in length* 
we have recorded a statement of Arrian that the bow carried by 
th® 'infantry in the fourth century B*c* was of the same length 
as the bow-man* some of the bows represented at sanchi appear to 
have been of this else, but others were shorter (Cunningham Sir 
Al.i 1891)* The Siva Dhatwrveda contains the following rules 
regarding length am! else of a bowl "A good bow Is that which is 
a little less strong than its bearer* ?or that which is precious 

is not the bow, but the bow-man* If he is troubled by the bow, 

r -a ni;»fcc\. s-,v ^ ..^-.4....;; iv ^ v^4in-s*.r«| 

he cannot sh(X>t with ease (lit* does not see his target)* Hence 

. • _ R > ct* f t-,* Sts ^ ft, it# f 1 1 N : 


tiie size a gwcad auw snoula iu tu trie sttejigtAt 

of its bearer* The bow ’wnich ireasures five and a half cubits is 
recogiiiswi to be tae best* w£ this length was the heavenly bov* 
iftiiioii aankara held in yore* Twenty-four angulas make one cubit 
(hasta) } and four cubits make one how (diaam) • l£ the bow used by 
man be of this length, it should be considered aus.oicicus* • • - 
According to sane authorities, however, the bow shaild measure 
nine vitastis (4| cubits). A little further on the author aaysJ 
*The weapon par excellence of Vijsnu his hern-bow. ct v^as made 
by visvakarman and measures seven vltastis C3l cubits). The 
horn-bow used by man for long many years is six and a half vitastis 
(3- cuMta) in length (chakravarti, P-C-* 1987). 

••rom the preceding qpaotatlona it is abundantly cl ear ^ that 
the length of a Hintto bow usually varied from 3| cubits to 4^ 
cubits*. It appears further that, generally speaking, horn bows ' 
were shorter than wooden or bamboo bows. Both the slva-nhamrv«xaa 
and the Agni pur ana racoraaend fair cubits as the most appropriate 
length of bows* Thus, by a process of aaepansion in meaning, the 
word *dh«nu8* came to signify a m*a«ir®m»nt of four oibite 
(hastes) {chakravarti, P.C.* 1967)* 

5.611-24 Arrow .end Qaivftr..^ * The shaft of an arrow was usually 

fWPPSlippKSPWii WPf 'WM'«niWflii*ppw'«iWJW'»pMWi'PWww;pm .i,mrw 

made of sera reed Csaccharum sara), scmetiinea also of wood and 
bamboo. A butt (ixinkha) was often added to the shaft for the 
purpose of making a',se«rer notch, m arrw. uswallf ■•featlierei 
for the puriXMie of etaMlisinf .its flight. ■ The • ^lva-»hai«irv«4*. 



recunrae'mSa tne featAar® a£ th« following bird®- for arro'^s* heron 
(kahka) , goose thamsa) , toroinaa 'hawk (sasada) , osprejf (maisyada- 
kraunoa), pea»-.oc3C| valtare and wild coc3c {kukktita) • yhe Kahabha' 


rata mentions all these and- the feathers of fljetingos besides^ 


T’ae mmber of feathers preferred appears to" have been' usually 
four sfjid they were fastened by means of ^ threads and sinews CsnayU' 
tantubhih)* The feathers were generally trimmed six Inches long, 
but those stuck upin arrows meant to be shot from, a 'horn Tsxm 
measured ten angulis Cchakravarti, 19875* 


The heed of an arrow was usually tipped with horn, bona, 
wood or metal* Kautilya (Sk* II, ch*" 18) mentions arrow«*heads 
iiade of metal, bone or 'wood so "as to cut, rend or pierce** The 
Ironaparva (188, 11 ff*) giws a list of forbidden weapons and 
mentions, Inter alia, ' arrow-heads made of raonkey-boiia, cow- bone- . 
and elephant-bone* The 3lva»tti«iarveda say si. -"There are raumerous--t'. 
kinds of arrow-heads, asMming different shapes in different 
regions, such as arsnuikha '(head hshaped like an awl) ksurapra 
(head having a rasor-like barb), gopuccha {head resambling a cow's 
tail), ardha-candra Cerescent-shaped head) , sucimukha (needle- 
shaped head), bhalla (broad-headed (?)) , vatsa-danta (head shaped 
like a calf's tooth), dvibhalla(?), karnika (ear- shaped head), 

■ ... -I,,' * ",v , ^ - . ' ■ ■ ' '* "" ^ ' 

and kaka-tunda (head shaped like a crow's beak) (KcCrindl® hi *5 


1923 ) 


It would se«B 


wrapped round toe 


Kautilya gives three different recipes. for the preparation of 
cire-arrows* In a well -’known passage CVTI, 9o), •■-':anu conf!<r!vn3 the 
us® o£ fiery arrows in civilised warfsrei indirectly proving 
thereby that these were .known* The later Kanasolleaa (19or) on 
the other hand, recanmend.3 the use. .of arrows carrying burning 
matter, eapecially against elephants* The Rajatarangini (vil, 
962-35 records an actual instance of the use of "burning arrows 
smeared over .with vegetable oil, struck by .vhlch the enemies 
caught fir®*. 

Arrows built entirely of iron were known as naraca* we 
find ■■mentlan of these in the Jatakas {1895) the .Mahabharaca (19o9) 
the Arthasastra (Bk* XI, ch* 18), the Agril ?urana (245, 12) and 
a multitude of other works* The siva-I>hanurv®da says 'that the 
narecaa were built entirely of iron, that five big feathers were 
attached to them, and that only the strongest archers ecu Id shoot 
with them* There are reasons to ■ think ' that these arrow® were 
specially esnployed in fighting against elephants* 

Sometimes the shaft of an arrow bore 'the name of the 
archer inscribed upon It* The practice is re'fferred to in the 
Drona-parva (189, 36), the T^aghuvamsa (III, VII, 38 ) ,1 the 
Patala-khanda (29, 68) a'nd the l^ajatarahgini (VIII, 1678). 

The sise and ^Irngth of aircows sem tM have varied 
In ^tOie^ .^atapatha^^s^^ ^()rX|i 3, 2,lo)|^ tim 

of an .arrpw..ia 

AMahabharata, the normal length is said to be equal to that o£ 
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arA axle oS the war-car. According to. Strabo, Indian arrows i& 
the .'-lauryan period were nearly three .cuoits long (Kcwrindla, 

Al.s 1923). Oinningham mainta..».na that ui® arrows represented in 
the Sanchi reliefs appear to be from three to five feat in iangto 
(Cunningham* 1S91) . rha S iva-Dhanurveda descrik^s the length of 
an arrow as two cubits or two mbits subtracted by a must! (fist) 
eiicl its girth as equal to that of th® little finger. Accordittg 
to the Agni Parana (249, 36), again, an arrow 'of the beat class 
should measure twelve tmstis in length, while the Kitiprakasika 
(I, 17| XV, 28-9) maintains that.it should be three cubits long 
and an anjali (the hollow of the two palms) in ciraumference. 

It may /be inf erriwa, therefore, that arrows usually varied from 
two to three cubits In length. .Shorter arrows, were probably 
meant .for close and longer ones for distant cambat (Haha'bharatai 
1908| Dan. p. 53, 122). 

Direct references' to the 'range of arrow shots are 
seldom available* The Siva-Dhanurveda, however, throws soae light 
on the subject, ^tl® disoassing the 'que.stion ' of the distance 
at which the target for practice' is to be located, P.c* Chakra- ' 
varti says that "the target placed at a distance of 6o dhanus 
(240 cubits) is the best, that placed at a distance o£ 40 dhams 
(l6o aiblfcs) is of medium quality, while one located only 2o 
dhanus (8o cubits) apart frcm the bow^n is inferior* It may be 
inferred £)Cdm..this,^that ^the distanf;e an. arrow, could trayerjMi 
with lorce and, eff icacgf wfs^.abcut.iapjyards* ,simila.rly,,,4?f«®..,> 
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another passage dealing with naraca- shoot ing^ it may be Inferred 
that the rang® of th« ^flight: of- an .Iron arro%; was about 9o yard*. 

The archer usually carried. his arrows in one or two 
qLi,l¥»?'rs slung over his shoulder* Hopkins says that the quiver 


^ ' w ' 

tw twenty arrows* The ianciil reliefs sew to confirm tliia view 
(Cunninghams IG91) • ihe quiver was sometimes decorated with the 
figures of ardmals and birds (viratparvai 1906} 43, 15). 




• .6s ls3 X&l 


5 : Yaritra is a generic term, often loosely used 


to denote “a contrivance of almost any kind** In the Mahahharata, 
as kiopkins points out, it Is used to denote a restrainer or 
protector, and serve as an armour or holder of a fastening, as 
the rope o£ tne' holder of a banner. It is part of 'the trapp.ings 
of a war-car, the bands of tlse char.iats It is used to sail a 
boat with, and is even a drum-stick* In the hrthasahtra it is 
found among the war accoitrcmants of elephants (aklll, ch* 32) 
and also among the surgical instruments used by physicians in 
the discharge of their professional duty CSk* X, ch* 3)* 

lut the yantras were also Mployed as military Imple- 
ments* in tJie Arthasastra (Bk« II, ch* 18), xautilya speaks of 
two varieties of yantras, vis* sthira {irntnovable) and cala 
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ParjanyaJt*- 


8* iyr<3h«baiiu 


8* ilr«3h.ir*»to>el« 


the Sabhaoarva C5|3*S), for inatancef a. sage asJcs a king* *Ar@ 
ycur forts always Eilled vctth treaa ure, food, weapons, water, 
yantras, mechanics and archers?* In the danti-parva (99, 45), 
BhiKTia enjoins that heavy yantras (gurunyeva yantrasi) shoald b® 
placed on the gates of fortresses (dvaresu)* Horeover, the a»ial 
descriptions of towns in the epics inevitably leave 'the impreae- 
iun on the reader's mind that like the walls and moats, the 
yantras formed a part aild parcel of the Hindu conception of 
fortification* In the Agni Parana (241, 28), It is stated that 
"that fort is said to be in distress in nhich the yantras, walla 
and moats are in a state of disrepair, and where the garrison 
is dwindling in number** 

'The question, therefore, natsurally arises as to idaat ■ 
were these yantras so often stated -iH' the , epic- and pos-t-epi® 
literature as fomlng an esa»ntial part of a city's defence# wa 
are inclined to believe .that these were of the nature of catapults 
and balllstae used by the ancient Hebrews, Greeks and ’^umans In 
their warfare* Like them, these engines were enormous in site, 
amS were used for propelling large arrows and stones* As already 
stated, Kautilya speaks of two varieJbtes of yantras* Of these 
the *lmm£«rable* variety consisted of the £ol lowing engines of 
war# " ■ 

I* sarvatobhadra 4* visvasaghati 

2* Jaeadagnya 5* s^ghati 

t ^ ^ * ■' ' 

'W' Balvhtideha'' ' "$*'iranaka 
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Et Is obvlois from tha above that the fnatras' ware ofi 
vartais kinds and were used fnr different purposes# 3ut if the 
interpretation of the caemmtat&c can be relied upon, the first 
two in the above list were very similar to the ball lata aswi the 
catapult as used in ancient 'and medieval ■mroipe# And it Is nece- 
ssary to emphasise that we have w9-ri5^t to disbelieve"' the cxatwa- 
entatar, partly becsKlse his intetpretatton Is not contradicted 
by any rival set of evidence, bu£' more so bedttise it is in*' general 

; ‘ ‘a. j’. - ■ ■rtS I:*.' 'i 


rj: ;,M.i .»ni% lr,d MpTemwitt di> 


nature and xAirpose of these engines, save and beyond that they 
were enormois and heavy, and hence iranovable* ait the gap left 
by him has been filled in by his commentator* Thus sarvatoMiadra 
is explained as **3 cart with wheels and capehle of rax3id revolut- 
ion** • And then follows the remaxics *ThiSf when rotated, throws 
stones in all directions’* • J^nadagnya, he says, was an engine to 
shoot large arrows {mahasara-yantra) • bahwraikha ’'a tower situated 
on the top of a Sort and provided with a leather cover**, altoge- 
ther so devised as to enable a number of archers to direct their 
arrows in all directlonsj and visvasaghati “a cross-beam at 'the 
entrance of a city, end so placed as to be caused to fall down 


Kautilya himself does not any ^<het exactly v;as the 


and kill enerdes when approaching*** The others have been aimilarly 
explained* Tlius sanghati was a long pole to set fire to attalaka 
and other parts of a fort} yanaka a pole or rod mounted on a 
wheel so as to be thrown against enetniesi parjanyaka a i^ater- 
machine to put oit fire, and so on and sO' fcarth* 



six-fold divli^cffii of Hindu snsy &m contsmplatsd In Ham 

y ■• , •«.( i ^.:W < * v;> > j t- t h.4r'i £ -.wUm* n ■ ■ . r . ;,. i , ' : 

Cvliy 115) and ^santl-parra (lf>3y 3i)f tha yantras nava b«an' 

^iK f. Inh .rii','’'.- hitti old \Af%k 
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agre«i®nt witii fehafc w» learn £rc*ft othar Gontamporary or *«»i- 
confcemporary - scarcaa. In-, th« same chaptar in .%;hich Kautilya speaks 
of ^^thes®: anginas, n@ alix» speaks of . yanfcra-gospana-m»st.i-pasana| ■ 
i«e* stones thrown toy yentras, gospana (a kind of rod) . and hand* 

If : there were stones specifically meaait to toe .t^roim toy yantraa* 
there j«ust have been engines also to propel stones on the enemy* 

This conclusion is upheld by epic, evidence* in the sundara-kanda 
162, 24), there is a reference to yantrotksipta ■ ivopalah, i*a* 
like stones thrown toy machine®* In the hanka-kanda (3|12££*) 
the poet, while describing the defences o£ Lanka* says* •There 
are big and strong ymitras to throw stones and arrows, ai3d these 
can repel a hostile, army 'when it approaches the city** A few lines 
toelow we read® •At the gates o£ the city there are four toroail 
bridges, provided with yantras* These prevent enemies from making 
an assault on the city and throw them Into the iwrrdunding ditches** 
Quotations like these may be imiltipliewl, hut 'it is abundantly clear 
that the yantras <nat all, of course) were large and heavy engines, 
generally used for discharging heavy 'tool'ts, stones and arrows*" 
we have no knowledge as to \hat supplied their motive power, or 
hQw G.h«y were constructed and wwsrked* !3ut it is on record that 
like their ■European counterparts, they produced terrific noise 
when in action* They may, therefor®, be looked upon as the 

artillery of the Hindu army, and as such they seasn to have been 

t' *> * ^ c, * ' r * . ^ 

regarded in ancient times* we have ^ted elsewhere that In' the 
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S*6*l»4; 'Sk#....S\tor<j t The s’*ord appears to have ^ caae into use 
canperatively later than the bow* No s%'ord or sword-blade has 
been discovered at >!ohen jo-I5aro end Harappa (Marshall, Johnil931) 
althaigh it was known to the Vedlc Jaryans, it appears to 

have been seldcin used In the battles ' of the period* But aa 

centairies elapsed, it came more and more into proninence* in ' ' 
the Santi-parva (166, 3f£*, 62 ff*)* 3hr«ja, being &Aed as to 
which weapon in his opinion is the best for all kinds of fight- 
ing, replies that the sword is the foronost among arms (agryah 
praharananam) , but the bow is first Cadyam)* There are reasons 
to believe that in the later centairl'ea o£ our period the sword 
ciwie to rival the bow as a weapon of offence*. 

Marly Arabic literature provides us with a curious 
illustration of the esteem with which .Indian swfords were looJced 
upon in western Asia* a renowned Arab poet, Kaab-bin-zuhair, 
conposed a poem in pr4ise of the propltet, entitled i*ua»idah-i 
'3urda, now known as Banat Suaad*' One couplet ■ of the poem was a 
follows* '“V’erily the Prophet is a light from wMch illuminatlcss 
is sought by all and a sharp sabre ( sarJUmjn) among the drawn 
swords of Ood** The Prophet, however, 'suggested an 'improveiB®nt, 
saying that sariimin should be replaosd by Al-iwuhannad (the 
rndian swordj - . Cttaslba Kak-Magaaine* ' 1929).' Another early 'Arabic ’ 
poet# Mellal, describing the flight of the Hemyarites, says* 

•ant they fled under its (!•«• the ciaad*s) asnall hail 
arrows) <|uiiickl]rf^'wbillit hard fndiiis swe»rds were* peii4ttal.ittg' 
thin*.' Ahd'"«g^ns^**Ke "died '^'lk»eri«:ed hiai'r 


(cuirass) aiid a bright "ncllan (sword) with a long shouldar-belt 
(uar1%ar| x@18)* 

Certain regions of -India appear to have enjoyed special 
rexxitation for oKcel lent'' sword fabrication* 'In; the Virata-Parva 
{42| 14), there is an eulogistic reference to swords manufactured 
in the coantry of the Hisadhas (naisadhya)* In the sabha-pairva 
(51, 28) again, the ^Aparanta country Is declared to be one of 
the best centres for the manufacture of swords and other steel 
weapons* The early Muslim chronicler, Ibn Haukal, says that in 
hl» days the territory known as Debal was *Cainous for the maiw- 
factur® of swords Cslliots 1772)» The Agni Purana (245, 21 ££• ) 
'provides us with the following account of the chief centres of 
sword mamfacturei "Swords manufactured In Khet or laiattara 
country are noted for their elegant appearance, those proceed 
in Tsika are well-known .for their ■ cutting capacity, those in. 
■surparaka for their strength, those In Ahga for their sharpness, 
while swords manufactured in Vanga are cimracterised both.by ; , 

keenness and. their power of standing blows* . - 

Swords appears to have varied greatly in form and else* 
Ariian says that in the fourth century B-C* short and broad sworda 
were generally in use* The aworda represented at sanchi generally 
correspond with this description. (Malsey, F*c*i 1892)* _on the 
other hand, Kawtilya (BJt*,!!. db* 18) mentions sif«>rds of three, 
distinct varietiesi vtf*| fslstrimsa (provided with s 
end), asi-yasti (shaped like a staff), and mar^alapre (provided 



fclth a clrcilar h^ad) . It Is probable that the €irst of these 
resariblad the modern kukri, incurved with the cutting edge on 
the inner sid®{ while the second vias certainly the typical Indian 
long sword, with straight am! pointed blade ' Cmodern klrich)* The 
exact shape ofi the mandalagra la more diSfimlt to deterraine, 
but it might have been the same as the mtxSern l@af-sha.ped 
'pabtisa*. It Is not worthy that all these three types o£ awrord 
are represented in the frescoes and sculptures at Ajanta,' •while 
kirich and pattisa blades have been found in the Tinnevally 
um- burial 3 * • 

Ancient treatises on sword contain detailed rules 
regarding tdie construction and measurements of the we6iX>n*: TbM» 
both the Brhat Samhita (ch* ' tv) and ■ the • Ag.ni Purana C24S, 23) 
maintain that a good sword must not be longer than fifty finger 
breadths nor shorter than twenty- five- In the "Shk-ti-kalpataru 
Cp. 174, w, 59-60) the characteristics of a good and bad swford 
are thus descrlbedi •a good swrord Is one which is long, light, 
sharp, tough and flexible. The chi,ef characteristics of a bad 
sword are shortness, heavlmssf sluggishness, thinness, penetr- 
ability and inflexj-billty*. 
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ivory* arid set v.ith Bar* descrl'aes liarsa'a sword-hilt 

as **ro!agh with the pearls wlxich thickly studded lt« The ”aja- 
taranginl (VII, 1517) mentions '*heaps of gold end silver sieordi- 
hilts*** Xt is prooaole that swords and sword-hilts radit ;«r the 
rank and file were all plain and coarsej while those meant to h® 
used oy leaders end higher classes were oml^lltshed with gold 
end silver* The usual type of hilt represented at Ajanta is 
provided with an angular V-shaped guard arwl disc-like pomnel, 
the blade usually being strengthened by long processes runritng 
up it either in the middle or along the reverse (Chakravarti, 
r’ • C* i 1987} * 


Sword sheaths Ckosa) were usually made of leather* 
one passage in the virata-perva, (42, 12ff*5 shows that the 
leather used was that o£ the cow tgavya-kose) , tiger (vaiyaghra* 
kosa) and goat (pancanakha-kose) • i^.nother passage in the Santl- 
parva (98, 26} describes this leather as dark (nuacarma) • aufc 
besides leather, shealths were also occasionally made of wood 
(wharkravarti, P*c*s 1987} • 

The sword was susually worn on the left side* *^t 
Bharhut and »anchi it is shown as suspended ffron the left 
shcailder by means of a belt (Maisey, i?*c*i 1892)* But tills was 
iKit the only mode of carrying a sword* on scane of the Gupta 
coins, the king's sword is shown as hanging Crum a waist belt 
(Allan Jonni ,i914)*,Ke find reference to the saiae practice 
in the Agni wena (231, 7-83, where the author save that "the 
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side** • 


be attached to the taist and sluiicj on the left 


The swrd was used both for cutting and thrusting : 
tiur^^oses* tc«;;;asiona1. ly it was also used as a missile in the 
heat of battle* Swordwianship was raised to the level of a fine 
art and proficiency in the art involved an acquaintance with 
certain special manoeuvers* the term f.s^r these manoeuvres in the 
^'ahetoharata is mawialani, and tiieir ■ mmber is given as twenty* 
one. The Acni *-urana C251, 4^ and the liti-prekasika (ch. XII) 
sw®!! the.'fl to thirty- two* 

5*6jI-Sj Spears. , f Ja velifls * Developed from a sharp-headed 
stake, the spear may be reckoned, with the club, as among th® 
most ancient of weapons* Spesr-heads have been discovered at 
tlohenjo-Daro and Harappa, bit these are unaccountably primitive 
in form, thin and broad in the blade without any strengthening 
mid-rib, and with a tang instead of a socket Ckarshall, Johns- 
1931)* : 

The usual term for the sp©**’ the epic and post- 
epic literature is sakti* In the ^^ah8bharataf it is said to be 
of different kinds, but all sharp {saktisca vividhastiksnah) • 

It la described as a terrible weapon, made of iron (ayasi), 
sametiaies adcarned with ^Id arwl beryl, sometimee with bells* 

In ,the jurthaaastra (®k* ,^11^ ch* 18)*, it is, defined as a wmptm 
provided with edges 111^, .siw^e? Ibe., cj^mmehtatof-, .ijo,,, , 
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point (»utlk*naara) • In the Karnaparva (27, 14) it is ref- 
erred to as iron-njouthed (ayaaroaya) and gilded (heroa-danda) , 
prercing straight thrcfugh the ams o£ a combatant* In the wth- 
asastra (Bk* II, ch* !£) it Is defined, liJje the sakti and the 
kunta, an a weapon with edges like a plaighshara* jt^ccordlng to 
th® ccroroentator, it was a rod with an arrow-like edge, the best 

5 ,: / ■. # '1 1' '■ i' , . ' ' ' ‘ 

measuring five oabits in length, the mediuHs four and a half, 
and the shortest four* istlakantha (adyogap&rva* 154, 3 ft*) 
save tiiat tonaras were darts to be throw-n by the hand* The Miti- 
prakaslka debcorlbes MKapem with a ‘Wio«d«ii 

Iscwlf aiOfe® 7«', ipirtt.1^ fh** -n tls* : 

likrdxma m * ^ 

<*«* 


JCautilya saya that it was a metallic weapon, fuir cubits long, 
shaped like the lead of a karavira, and provided with a handle 
IxJte the cow’s teat* Kagha (XIX,' St) describes it as made of 
iron', Cl<;baja) and provided with a sharp blade -'at 'the eiafl •- 
CaMiyagra-phala-salini) Cchakravartl, r*C*i 1987). 

There were some other 'miapons which s««n to have 
belonged to the generic class of spears and javelins, Qtm mdh 






II, eh*. 18), how«ver, leaves no iSautot In one's mind that it 
v.as a kind o£ spear or javelin. The later !2lti-*^rakasika (V,25) 
also deSinos it as a spear, seven cubits long, its nsndl® made 
of bamboo .Cchakravarti, £».C. i 1987). 

Ihe bhindipala (bhindipala or bhindivala) may also 
have belonged to the generic class o£ spears* rhaigh it Is often 
mentioned in the Kahai^arata (e.g* Udyogaparva 19, 3| 1S4,6| 
ahismaparva, 96, 58, lo6, 23i Dronaparva, 24, 59, etc.), its 
nature is left undafinad* In most pa4»sag«s, however, it is 
described as 'flung*, ano in one (ahiwciaparva, lo6, 23) as 'sharp 
and frog-moithedf <nisit©isca silicmikhaih) * In the /.rthasastra 







*ffiG 2ar as a hurKSred bows* length when thrown by a s1cll£*Jl 
...''er son". The same authority descaribes a Icanaya as a "metallic 
rod both ends of which are triangular* This is held in the middl® 
and is 20| 22 or 24 inch'»s long** ■ 


•tor® are n-imeroas illustrations of s^sears and javelins 


in ancient reliefs and coins* One of the earliest 


be seen in wunnlnnham*s Coins of Ancient India 


of tine kings of v»hinc! (smith, g*A** 19215* The wea 


illustrated in so;ne of the .frescoes at Ajsnta, wher 


epic description makes it more important than the sword* Accord- 


1896)* The weapon is also r«; 










3ur issriad maces of aotdi wood and iron appear 


imosa 


heavy rod'** In the HahaMiaratai how-ever, the gada is always 
described as made o£ iron- ayoiaayi or ayasi* its general foctB, 


says iiopkinsj •seems to have been that of a tapering post, 
grded ^^.ith iron s-^ilcss, and hence heavy and sharp, sometimes 
plated with gold, or, according to the extravagance of the poet's 
farcy, bejewelled**.. In the Bhlsmaparava (51, 28), it is referred 
to as fair cubits lone; end hexagonal} elsewhere it is octagonal 
(Udyogaparva, 51, 8) and bound in hmg&n strings, mixed with 
wires of gold {Drmaparva, 15, 13). 


re get similar accounts of the mace in later worlcs* 

In the Kiti-prakaaika (v, 2f-305, for Instance, it la describedi 
as made of iron, foar cubits long, with a hundred spikes at its 
broad head, and covered on the side with spikes* Sukra (Ch* IV, 
sec. vii, 1-424) refers to it as octagonal Castasra) in shape, 
breast-high (hrdayaaaramita) , and provided with a strong handle* 
The fwsanasa Chanur-vada Cpp* 3t-40) says that the best mace 
shoild measure fifty angulaa In' length the next best forty, • 
and the worst thirty* it may be 'df three shapes, vos*, sthulegra 
(pear-shaped), caturasira (tpadrilateral) ar^ talemaiakrti" 

(shaped''llk« 'the root’''of’"j^lifiyra)« ■'* - 
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the is rauch less represented in ancient sCulptares 

Sii'ian icii® liow or tiie siiiord* I'here is* however, a fcv;s>-hande<f cluh 


in one o£ tX\& reliefs at 3 anchi (Halsey » PI* xxxv, £ig* 35). 
ihere la anothar rapresentation of the same weapon in. the famous 
I’^aniska stetua, now deposited in the Hethura Husoum* It is a 


tapering x^ost, being broader at the base than tovards the hilt, 
and is strengtJiened with five bands, probably of metal. The 
xsortion bet'oeen the first two bands nearest the handle Is round 


tile middle portion between the second end the fourth band is 
sixteen-sided, only half projecting fron the garment. Phe 
remaining portt^n is eigiit- sided, only three sides being actually 
shown in front and two partly at the sides. The fifth and loiiwst 
band Is decorated wiur a mekara head, which like the bands tlTnam- 


selves was prooably also of metal 


■ bike the bow and the sword, the mac® had its peculiar 
manoeuvres or circles . (handala ' or marga) • In the Adiparva (68, 

12), tho club-fight is said to consist of four methods ae 
praksepa (hurling at the So® f rcsm a distance) , ' vlJcsepa {©ogaging 
in. close fight at th® point of the club), parilesepa (revolving 
it about in the midst of foes) and aWiiksepa (smiting the foe 
in front). But this list does not exhaust the armoury of tecSinl- 
cal manowivres. in the salyaparva (57, 16££.), in the cours® of 
a description of a club-duel beti^en two knights, w® are told 
that th© Mhosuvr®# are in fact multifarious (margan bahu-vidhan) | 
and then w® have an emmeratlon of twenty technical rmm&m Thmm 

‘ W'j» <•- I u /sot, 3;v - 1., 

hav® btten r®p«at®d almost verbatim in th® Kitl-praka«ika of 



elUixneashii; {gada-k*rma} is said to involve t'&.'elve manoeuvre 


which are partly Identical and partly different from 


i The axe is mentioned in ^td%e 


igveda, tout salctom as an instrament of war (Das 


two kinds of axe, 


with a broad m 


moon 












o£ tiie ordinari’ type the mettslllc curvature being in the 
middle, not at tno efid o£ the hfindl®. Sir John J’arshall reports 
that in course of archeological explorations at Bnita, near 
Allahabad, he discovered two hatchet- heads* The first belongs 
to the iCushan period, and is 7* long and 3i^'* broad- The second 

belongs tw the Oupte ^^erlod, and Is 3t" long and broad at 

8 , ■ 

the edge (uiakravarti, p.c-s 1987)* 

5-6tl-8j Discus or. buoit^ * The discus Ccakra) t® mentioned :ln 
raany ancient ’..orks and incriptions* 'But it does not appear to 
have ever oecome a national favoirite- Kautilya (Bk- lE, 'ch» 18) 
defines it as a movable maclilne (cala-yantra) • The Kahabharata 
(Adiparva, 33, 2ff«) describes it as a revolving (parltoramantam^) 
weapon, 'made of iron or steel (ayaosayam!) and sharp-edged ftlkana- 
dharaffi) Magha (Sisupalavadha , 45) speaks of it aa a 

'weapon which is htrrled from a distance, and cuts off some limb 
of the enemy- In the Katsya Purana {15o, 195), again, it Is 
described as a ^eel with eight spokes and 'beameared with oil- 
The Niti-prakasika (IV, 47) says that it had the form of a 
circular disc CkumHalakaram) , with a trian^lar'hole-in its midst- 

5*(Sil-9 * Noose and Lasso i The pasa was a sort of lariat or 
lasso- It is mentioned in the Rgveda Cix- 83, 4j x, 73, 11) as 
one of the weapons of Varuna and Soma- one passage in the Haha- 
bharata (‘Jalyaparva, 45, lo8> describes It as cast fron the raised 
hand {pasodyata-kara) j in another (Karnaparva, 53, 23) it is 
employed to tie the foot of the foe (hence called pada-vandha) • 



Xho V(Ord literally means a '"huncired-Jcllle: 


Halhed in nis wode Geat^-o Laws Interpreted it as a cannan; 


to the Ke«*Jon, Hopkins showed that it v.ae neither the 


norse at rail gallop, or ui auunals Jumping ahcHity or such as 


are mo'vinq. fast". 


made oi tliirty pieces of thread twisted together. The 
} shaild make a running kr»t in the pasej and having held 


the P'ii’ii :-araaa (251, 2 ££.) describes it as follov/s. "A pasa 
aa-Ailci atoasure ten cubits i.i length, its end termiriatijig in a 
loop, and its face sixould be retained in the hand* It shuald be 







'iparva C2o7| 34) | it Is meutionad as a part 
,^nt of Indraprasthaj la the Vanaparva (15,7) 


what was it like’ 


been aarte machine in the nature of a catapult 


^^amayana (Lankakanda 3, 13), referring to the sataghanis which 
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tae top oS a fort wall*. Tha vatlayaati Cp. lie, 11.337-6J 
ccscrobes it as a huge block of stone feahasita) , studded with 
iron spikes. Presumably these neavy objects were kept oa the 
gates and walls of fortresses in order that they might be throvm 
on a besieging force attenpting an assault. PrasumaMy, too, these 
gigantic block o of stone or v-ood were provided w’ith Wheels to 
facilitate movement* rime and again In the ^'‘'‘ahabharata, the 
sataghnis are described as wheeled Csaoakrah) instramente* One 
verse In the t»ronaparva C196, 19f] specifies the numner of wheels 
as two and four. 

As stated above, thnre seeiis to have been a second 
variety of sataghnis* which were used as ordinary projectiles- 
along with spears and' javelins* Tlaeae are referred to in the 
Salyaparva C45, 109-103 as *he1,d In hand* like clubs* swords./ 
and iiammers. "Ise^here (Karnaparva, 11, 8} 16, 17) they are 
stored in a war-car along witn a multitude of other wapons* 
moreover, like the swords ar«J spears, they are described ms 
**ornam 3 nted with 'bells* (sakin-kinia) . in all cases, however,^ 
these hand- sataghnis are ‘flung*, but they produce no greater 
effect than that off ordinary projectile weapons* In his ®aghuva- . 
maa Cxil, 95-6), Kalidasa describes Havana hurling a sataghnt, 
but It la soon split to pieces* The sataghni itself is described 
as studded with iron spikes* (ayahsankucltam) • The later 
prakasika ‘(7, 4&-9) says that the sataghnl ms mad# of Iroh,^ was 
'provided with thorni aWl had the locfc ‘c€ a h«w»«r Cmttdgiara 



It is not teprobabl®, therefore, that th©' second variety or 
sataghnis resensbled the first in general appearance! only they 
vere shorter, lighter, altogether more handy, and hence used as 
projectiles- ^ ■ 




for the latter v&vman Csonesvaras 1926) kavaca sannaha, tanu- 
trana, etc- In the /xthesastra {3k* II," ch* 18), !<au til ye use's 
the term avarana in the generic sense of shields and varman for 
different kinds of ‘oody-armour. 

5. fill- Is .'a\ie]| .d§ s ’■’© have recorded else>.here the evidence of 
the classical authors th™t in the fourth century ii*w* the Indians 
used tMCklers of undressed oK-hlde- the oucJclers used oy the , 
cavalry being sonewhet shorter tnan tnose wf tae infantry* The 
ATthasastra {Ik* II, ch* 18) and tiie ihaaabharata furnish u» with 
ampler details regarding the ocnstruction of early shields* 

Kautilya says "Peti (basketry), carrsa Cleatlier-shield) , hastikama 
(elephant’s ear, so-called perhaps because of the shape), tatwaila, 
dhamanuka (bladder), kavata (door-wing)- kitika '(light shield) - 
apratlhata (irresistible) and valaha-kanta (cloud-edgea) are^ 
the instruments used In self-defence (avaranaai) ** • The comiaontator 
«Kplalns peti as a kind of mat made of Jojisanavalli (a creejper), 
oarma as a kind of ewer^ made of leather, hastlkarna as board 
to farm a cover to the body*** talunaila as, a .**. wooden. ahieldl > , , 
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kavata as ’’a v.’ooden board", and kitike aE*a kind o£ si'iield o£ 
r««3 and 1?'eth«?r*. The apratihata is left unex^-leimf!, but the 
name indicates that it was partioalarly strong* The valahakanta 
however, is said to bs tiie same as apratihata, only with the 
edg?-s wrapped with strips or iron* It is clear, therefore, that 
in the age of kautilya shields were constructed of a variety of 
materials such as creepers, bamboo, wood and leather* The saine 
materials were also used in the fabrication of medieval shields* 

The frequent mention in the Kahabharata of the epithet 
cama for shield probably shows that tlie knights used hide- 
shields in preference to others* Thus® shields were sometiiaes 
pr-apared fron the skin of tigers, more frequently from that of 
bulls (arsabha) * They were, ..moreover, ^elaborate! y decorated and 
damascened with golden stars, crescents and moons* A passage in 
the Saatiparva (166, 51) mentions a shield (carma) studded with 
tiiree bosses (trUcutam)* 3ut besides the hide-shield, there was 
another kind called phalaka Cmentionad, for instance, in Saupti- 
kap&rva, 8, Sf5| .lantlparva, 10G,9)* In one passejge it is said 
to have been held In tha left hand (savye ca phalake bhrsaio)} 
in another it is differentiated frun cerma* The saravara or 
aaravarana, mentioned in the bhlsmaparva {6o, 17j 9o, 40) and 
the .Dronapaarva (13, 72) may have been just another name for a 
sliield* Hopkins say# that it "may be anything that protect* the 
body frcin arrows »ich as shields, helm, breast- plate, etc*'/ But 
In the passages, ’"referred to ab^®i”''the Interpretation of shield 
8e4ei^#'m'ost "i^^opriate* in the liiDLiiM^l^rva ( 60 , 1 *'^) it Is, like 


shs continues j "are most interesting and vary greatly- naand 
nlo'e shields are conmon in modern India* elephant and rhinoceros 
hide being chiefly used- The little parrying shield to be seen 
St Ajanta is iconographical end appears in many southern Indian 
sculptures- 

5*6sl2i Body irmcar * the mention of such ternis as varman end 
drapi in the ngvada sh&5f.s that sorie kind of bwdy armour or 
corselet was kno'^n to, and used by, the nobles end chiefs of 
the early Vedic period- of whet materiel , it was made is not known 
There are references, however, to sawing (syuta), '’which may 
be reckoned in favour of the use of linen corselets such as 
those recorded by Herodotus"- The /tharva-veda Cxi- lo, 22) 
uses the term kavaca la the sense of e corselet or ureast-plate- 
The Jalminiya Upanlsad Brahmena CiV. 1, 3) explicitly mentions 
metal armour, but it is doubtful v.hether any tmj.-ortance can b® 






advantage Ci'ccrindle; 1923)* It sesma reasonable to believe 
that it was seme matal amour which ''i^orua wore, but whether ii 
was o£ tae oiirass type or of the inter»lihk«a chain-mail 
variety canuot be cetemia«i.* 

The coTialned testiraony of tiie MaiiSoharata and the 
wxthasoetroj liowevar, proves that both these ty^joa of aroesur, 
besides wadded wf quilted cotton^ were known near about 

tho same period* In the former work, the varman end tne kava< 
are usually described a® made of iron oar ®t«el, covered with 






3^2 

heed bar-r!’» The same authority explains Ic^a-patta as a coat of 
iro** vithoat cover for the arms. Th© ?cavaca appears to ha%» been 
o c-jirae.5, composed of breast and back-plates and perhaps 
: res-emblinj those •worn in 'FUrope during the Middle 7.g®s. The 

1 i^atraka Cor sutra-kankata, as dan. reads it), on the other hand, 

i Vt&s aosuredly a jacket -f guilt«3 cotton. Lastly, there was a 

kina of body armojr fabr.icstec! fros hides, hoofs a-id horns of 
certain animals Cchakravarti, p.c.i 19875. 

It is provable that the ...different, varieties of arrrjoar 
ruentionad in the M'thasastra remained a permanent feature of' - 
Indian armoury throughout twr period. . The dark or dusky- col cured 
iron armour Is repeatedly -referred to." in Magha *8 susupalavadha 
(XVIill, 20, XIX. 11, 26, etc). The Kenaaollasa Cp. Co, v. 562) 
nantions coats of mail (ssnnahah) made of iron, hid®, cotton -x 
and. Hark* The Juktl-kal patara ..(p« 140, v. ' 37), ho\cev«r, se»sms to 
Imply that metal armour, though vell-kiovn, not in acj^wROn 
use. The very wost of metal armour, apart -from its intricacies, 
must have tended to make It a monopoly o£ the higher classes* 

The rank and file had probably to satisfy themselves either with 
simple shields or with wadded coats of quilted cotton or with 
botii. 

1 5.6a11»3s ..Heck- pro te<.^<sr.* a aige£.« ..e tc* . » Besides #U«lda 

P; .: \ and body^arwouri there mxm in-ii#® -otiMBC HXt^m-oi protective 

device#. Theee ere.sufaeed by -Kiiutilfe'.ee fdlloee* fsireeweiie' 
- Cc9<!fer,f««r' -heed) *w,|*ent.he-tr«i« for tii® mdk)^ 
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Cwover f-or u\e trank), kancaka (a wat extaroSing «b 3 
car as uie knuckles), varabaaa Clit- ** arrovv- aver ter ) , ^atta 
Ca caat v..itawuc caver far tkis arms) ami nagodarika Cf anger-gloves) • 

'Ilie sirastrana Cit^robablif th® same as sipra of tbe ?iv*5 
ia mentiona3 In a multitude of other T«orfcs» But it is difficult 
to make out its exact conposition* The Mahahharata represents 
it “to toe of metal and adorned with gMaa, chiefly the diamond* 

'It might well have been a steel hoatijpiece, which was warn 
along with the. cuirass o.E chain-maili hat it raiglit also he mere 
.folds of cloth, adjusted on tiie head to protect it from a sword- 
blow* The ksnthe-trana (nec3;-protector) , too, ia mentioned in 
the haha'bharata (e*g. I'r-.^aaparva, 125, 18), ..iit here as els®- 
v.ii'*re It is a m-’.-re nam ■- itaout details* The negoderika of the 

Artliasastra is taa came as the ar.gul.itra or angulitrana of tiie 

?>'*ahatoharata. it was a shooting- glove used by the bownan for tae 
protection of his fingers, and ^-robably consisted of leathern 
finger-stalls sevm to corresponding straps* 

Besides cae snooting glove, the arcirer u&ed an arm- 
gaard or bracer to ..Totect ais arm cron the blow of tii® string 

when the arrow was loosed* The term for the bracer in the 

Rgveda is hastaghna* Latyayena .has hastatra, and the Kahabtorata 
hastavapa and talatra as its equivalents* fhe epic evioepce 
prove® that it wai made of igpuasie-akip* Rajendralal Mitra 
assert®, .on authority we do not know,, that metal ^^gaui^let® 

were .,ii®ed Id^^later age®,^,(Chaikray|Oft^,.^ « 

m V‘ ho'hi h«h’Ji4% to 9. luscier bJcw- 
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instead of tows, ^ijat all wear' ‘a awortS, idilch la broad in itm 
blade, 'tot not longer '‘■'thaa three ■cabi;t»|"“aE«a thlfe, wfeen-taef 
®ii#ag«»'ifi’'«©aO fight-''<whi'cti-’ihas>«ao iith' reladtaiide) 
wield with both handaf to fetch do*ai a loatier blow'* 




5 •7* y:r> c >_’> 

'The egtaipn^nt of lAe infantry, 1 i!<3 th? c?re3S u£ the 
co’rraon people, wist have varied iron age to age, and region to 
region* iut our sources of inforwation are so scantly that it 
is \;ell«*nigh irnpossible to throw any light on those local and 
periodic variations* Arrian, from.v/hon we get a short deacripfc- 
ian of the equipment of 'Indian, foot- soldiers i,n the 4th century 
*3*C*, prefaces his account with the significant remark that 
’*it is A^t to be regarded as the only one vogue** 'Evidently 
there were otiier modes of equipment, besic’es the one noticaci and 
described bif the Greek riistorian* 

Arrian says that Indian foot- soldiers in the fourth 
century B*o* carried a bow made of equal length with the man 
who bore it* “This they rest upon the ground, and pressing 
against it tiielr left foot thus discharge the arrow, having drawn 
the string far backwards (ralidasa, ^aghuvamsas 1905), for 
the shaft they use is little Short of being tnree years long, 
and there is nothing which can resist an Indian archer *s shot- 
neither shield, nor breast-plate, nor any stronger defence if ■' 
such there be* in their left hand they -carry bucklers made of 
undressed ox-hide, which are not so broad as those who carry 
th«n, but are about as long. Some are equipped with javelin# 



It ’ifiill appear from the aiwwe quotation that the bow 
v-es tlie principal ■weapon of the infantry of this epochj hut th* 
swrd aw! javelin -were also used* The ba»-r®lie£a at Bharhut as 
ianohi, Cassigned respectively to the second and first cenu 

show ‘that tile s»ne mode of equipment prevailed over wid® 
regions of the cointry* and persisted till ’»ll*ntgh the begirm* 
ing of tiio Christian era* Nearly all ti»e Infantry in the scene 
depicting the *Kar of ’belles* at Sanchl are represented as 
archers* But several' of th«sm ere also furnl^ahed with broad, 
heavy swords, end javelins* In one of the bas-reliefs a soldier 
covered by a shield is shottn holding a javelin horizontally 
ready to launch it There la, however, one great dii 

ction between the foot- soldier *3 equipment as described by , 
and that revealed by Sanchl and Bharhut scaljitares* The clasaic 
author seo.ms to imply that all claaaes of infantry- archer#, 
swordsmen and isvel In- bearers- had shields to protect them# Th® 
bas-reliefs at sanchl and Bharhut,. however, show that only 







(Jhanviaah is aotawortliy, and Imds om to duubt tiie accuracy 
o£ ,-urriaa» scataoieat in tais particailar* It iSf nc^averf possitol® 
tUiac tiie «>ractic« nuticad by th« classical nistarian was con£iiiad 
tw th@ northwest, ami did not obtain currency in other parts o£ 
the cojincry* . ■ , 

I'he toes-reliefs at Sandbi and Sharhut also shed some 
light on the solacers* dress in the first and second cenuiries 
3*C* At Sanchl the typical archer has always a head-dress, very- 
much like a modern pcgree, with a large knot on the top* He 
wears a cotton cloth in fee fashion -of a kilt, and this is held 
by means of a belt* The belt is ramarkably long and begins 
encircling just near fee chest till it comes down below the nave 
ara is feea tied in a long bow. From fee fact of tying, as also 
fraa fee successive aacirc3.emanta round fee body, it may be 
inferred feat tne belt is nicde of .linen* The upper part of the 
arciier's body uajially looks bare, but was prooably, as Ujnnlngha» 
Cl£54)saya, covered by a lignt-fitting jacket of some kind* The 
mode of fastening fee quiver to the basic is peculiar and pictur- 
esque* ‘*i'aa quiver is fastened to fee right shoilder, arxi tne 
fastenings, which ara apparently leafear straps, are passed 
over both shoulders, crossed in front, and carried to the back, 
where they were probably passed fercjugh a ring in fee end of 
fee quiver, and then carried to the front and again crosmetSf the 
ends being secured by loops to the upper straps Ccunalnghemi 11S4) ♦ 

• , .-A^ • . , . , ' « ■■ ■ ■ - ■ ' - K i,.' jf. 5 ,. if j 4 

•.•-1 ...(.'iiOj W ' lice i-v ^ 4 

«{v.5 then u rir;., fee tip, bale* t-'nlij, 



series oc «:<tr®nely stl££ end formal folds* Ca the feet are boota^ 

vhich reach hljh up the legsf and are either fastened or, finti^ed 

by a cord with two tassel S| 1 ike ' those van , the neck of the tunic# 

In his left hand the soldier carries a flower, end in his right 

a monstroasly broad straight sword, sheathed in a scabbard, 

is suspended from the left siioulder by a long flat belt# 

The ®x:tr«e .breadth of the sword ■ma.y be - ^dged ■■ by comparing it 

with the with the tiickness of. the man’s ana, which it escceeds, - r 

I 

while its length may be abojit 2^ feet, or perhaps sonewfiat «:Ore# 
The bait of the sword is sariawhat straight, ac«3 witliout a guard* 
The face of the scabbard is ornianented with the favourite 
Buddhist sjmega ^ the .triple gem. rheitw-# 

belt, after, beihg ring attached to the aide v, 

the ■ ai®eete ,.ti4«e- voreai^ .over, the ^ 

doimifardsi and then featexatd to a ring at the tip, below ehleli 













bit bat no carb bit, aaoi directad the *'M3rse by a spike outside > 
tiiat iS| behind the jaw* Hopkins points tHit that in tiie multi- 
farious heaps of articles described as abandoned on the battle- 
field, tne hahabharata makes no mention of bits or saddles* 
p'ergusson states that the presence of the bit in the scsulptuxes 
s.t Sanchi is ex'trajmly doubtful* : 

It is probable that the great architect considered 
the subject tew trivial to require sufficient attention* For, 
a closer examination of tli© Saachi sculptures will reveal the 
presence of both bitted and unbitted horses* The farmer are 
specially noticeable In the South and '-iest torana, the latter 
in the ■'lorth* where bits are used, the horses have out two bands 
in their head-stall* But when tiie .spike Cbehi'od the jaw) is 
intended, the hiad-stull has three bands, one passing over the 
nostrils, another beneath and a third anave the eyes* 

The saine oirioas -phenomenon .is also noticed at Ajanta* 
in cave Wo* 17, usuall-y ascri'bed to the 4th century a* D*, there ■ 
are seme finely painted horses, wearing bits, ^ which plainly . . 
enter the mouth* bn the other hand, in the procession of cave 
Ho* I horses are represented as without bits* similarly, in. a 
large slab from Belur, nww deposited ...in the lJuaaum at Bangalore, 
there are two horses having the reins going -plainly to the back 
of the jaw a:^ not to the mouth* The atone ia aaoribed to- the 
middle of tha ninth century a*B* 18M)* Thia 'repreeeiitj- 

ation of 'unbittMMl horses long after hits ‘‘had 





with and without hit, continued sid 


The saddle is also repre 


'£ tha world 









•Beruai that as late as tJi© eleventh century a»D* the Indians 
"•ride wiUiout a saddle, tat if tliey put on a saddle, they mount 
the horse fron its right sidd. The only way in which w® can 
harmonise tliose two rival sets of evidence is on the supposition 
that though the ue® of the saddle was well-known in the Gountry, 
the mass o£ the people rode their horses without one* It is not 
topossible tijat the use of the saddle was regarded as a mark of 
distinction, and v^as consequently confined to the higher aristo- 
cratic classes* 

Horses war© occasionally provided with a kind of armcur* 
The Mulaipattu, a Tamil Idyli, mentions “shields of protection 
for horses^* The ^ajataranglni CVIII, 728) refers to ’armcwr- 
clad horses *• ihe Kanasollasa ■ Cp* 135,. v* 1187) speaks of horses 
'well -protected by fueans of oody-armoir *- gatra-trona suraksitaih 
asvaih* f^epresentacions of horsemen on certain coins of the 
Ouptas t.id tha Hinda kings of ohiad .(c* 673 to looo , 

further cunf lrBi tiie above view. ..(pllan, John* 1914). 

Ih© riders themselves generally appear as wearing 
ordinary tunics, tat sonetimes 'they wore breast-plates or' coat* 
of mail and strong helmets. In the Arthaaas'tra Cak* x.' ch* S')' 
Kautilya contemplates an array o£ pure cavalry, in which, he 
says, the centre is to he occupied hy heavy armcwred horsawienf 
and the flank* *ftd wings by those without armoiir. ”®pre»®htation» 

o£ mailed horsmen may be seen am Cupta coins, and ,th« ".Bull 

■ . ■" " ,# ■■ " ■* 

and iipraama.h'*^ hype of ohS^, , , 


For weapons they generally carried long lances £or the 
ciiarge and swords Sot the melee* Concerning the equipment o£ the 
Indian hors«nen in the 4tJi century 3»c*i Arrian says that it 
consisted of tw;o lances and a short hucJcler- ^shorter than that 
carried by the infantry {McCrindle, J.w*t 1926>. The i ^ahaliierata 
usually describes than as armed with spears Caakti), lances 
Cprasa) and short s'words (rsti) (shismaparava 37, 11, 19j Drona- 
parva, 165, 21, etc*) • In the Ramayana, .besides the a'bov®, tliey 
are assigned battle-axes (parasvadha) , maces Cgada), and haromars 
Cimidgara) {Larika-kanda, 62,11}* The ilorssman ty*^® of Gupta coins 
depict the mounted kings as armed with swords ■ and bov^a* In some 
of the 'frescoes at Ajanta (Pi* xvit) horseman are equipped with 
spears* The llurrawi Places mention •'squadrohs o£ hors«nen connect- 
ed by their swords tnat had struoJ? each other * s heads* The 
siaupalavadha {XVI.II, 23’’ speaks o-f maanted troops as armed with 
kuntea (spears), similarly, the kings o.£ whind are found on their 
coins as carrying heavy si>ears in their right hand* The bajatara- 
nginl CviCI, ©47-53) contains a reference to "horsemen whoa® 
drawn sabres farmed a line"* The Jainad -Storia I ascription of the 
Paramara Pagaddeva (king of Halava in the latter part of the llth 
century) attributes fancea, swords :and nooses to horse-riders* 

A close serutiny of old records would a^Ji^ear to reveal, 
however, a grave defect in the «qul^en€ at' "'the Irsdian horsamari* 
lie does not seto to 'have' aver ‘davelopdd ''any ’marked proflet'ency''' 
in mounted ardhery* Thd’bow 'held ' in liigh eateein) l>ut 

it was "the wealpdxi par ’^sKOilliihbl ^ '"th®''"i'nf antry dkiaridt^MM»i| 



seatliiS m l&lm ]Krs«|' With’ 'a skrord ia Ill's rigiat h«ml ittiich i%« 

■ 1 . i n ■ cj-t d *’• t.H« ’-'ti*' j. <#S‘ 

thrusts’ at" «"'lsai^i'hg liony and a how round his hodf with its 




not cf tile cavalrjj’. The epics with all their wealUi of details 
re^.txdirig military matters are hardly cognisant uz such a thing 
ag iiorne- archery. The historians o£ Alexander make no mention of 
Indian norse-howrien. rae jiva-i-haraarveda, whicii gives datalied 
r.ilns regarding the practice of archery in its different hranchea 
la curlviusly silent i-oout the training of horse- archers* 

'3ut the Scythian and rarthian satrapsi who invaded and 
ccir^uered north-western India in the first century 3*c*, appear 
to have 'been well-acguainted witii the art of norse-archery* Xhi» 
is shown hy certain types of their coin®. King Are® l| Assilises 
and 7>a;®s II, end the satrap Jihunia or Seionises are depicted 
on their c-ins as nors«ien £?qaipped with bov;s (smith! 1906)* It 
is not prepcsteruis to taiak that superiority of cavalry in g@i»ral 
and of aorse-arciiery in particaler, was one of the causes which 
facilitated tlieir military suweess in India* 

The testimony of numismatics farther indicate® that- tii® 
art Uiu.’j introciuced by the ucytliian and ^-artiian Invader® Ion® 
outllvtid their political domination in India* It seesns even 
pro'iable thf.t it survived to the time of the Cupta#* on certain 
types of their coins, candragupta II , Khmaraq^pte and Prakasaditya 
are represented as horse-archer®, candragupta and Kumaragapta 
ere seen riding fully caparisoned horses and holding their how® 
in their '"hand® ’(^lllaix John”! 1914) #” Pridiajiwiditya 1® portrayed a® 
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atrinc resting on iii« left Moulder (Allan JcAia* 1914). It is 
not iiTipOf’slble that these coins were merely the products of & 
servile iKsitative tendency on the part o£ the Guptasi 
iTore prosaable hypothesis sema to be that they bear oa them tfctee 
Imprint of a military custcit which .was well Icaown to, and practised 
in, Gupta li'dia. ■ ^ 


Nevertheless, the art ■ of mounted archery did not strike 
deep roots in the Indian soil* Introduced by the Parthians atsd 
contiming £-*r a time as a sickly exotic, it vunered away shortly 
after the Gupta period* This is the impressica that one gathers 


fran a study of the records of post-Gupta India* v.hstlier w« 


the valuable works left to us by the Chinese pilgrim « 


ns sUie IndiganoivS literature, 


and f'uhammadan chronicler 


cr ip ti an a , scu Ip tu 


■he later Hindu period, w® 


our to learn this Important branch of . the art of car, the Hintlia 


fell aa^k into their old grooves and relapsed i;*to uieir tradi 


This la«Jc of horse-archery was ariother fetal lack in 
t!»e military system of ancient India* It was especially so, 
because tlie Turks, who invaded India in the 11th and 12th cent- 


uries, were pest-roasters in that art* They had iiherlted it as 
a legacy from the old Parthians, and had demunstrat.ad its eff- 
ectiverfessi on many a field in the west* The battles of Nansikeirt 

' ^ -v ''iH ‘••byj ! */ 1 ow- t «fw 
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Lalmed the world uie eaccallaat fighting 
jrse-archarsi and India moved as s&ny a 
jht as tile By aa a tin® ampire after: th®- 

:t- 


were no raatdd 







Tamil 


tha hook , at aharhut ana .ianchl- Magiia {XVIII 


rie<3 to protect himself by shovers 


jhing along like tov/ering An Jana mcaintains 


'atlava ?aratnasvara-v£.»*;R«n I mention "here 
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are cescribed as armed with knives, daggers, pots oc oil, stones 
anc other weapons and missiles* .3ut from the f^u^^ta period onwards, 
their principal weapons appear to have been bows and arrows* At 
Ajanta, they are -isaally depicted as ^juipped with qpivers* tii 
one instance, we find an elephant-warrior actually shooting from 
his bow* In the Begur stone sculpture, the leader on ti:«i elephant 
is shown as wielding a spear, but he ia attended by an archer in 






sd srjRi v&T'j oi: 


ornaments on the four feet and on their 


ornaments on the ft 


referred to as armed with spikes and iron harness, and wearing 


,e middle 


neck chains, be 


ily with rings about the feet 


and blanket. 


autilya gives the followir 


account about tiia 


tephants* 


hook, a .ba.mboo staef end machines 


ini'',trau'.ents» Kecklaces, siv-h as vaijayanti and kmirapramela, 
end litter and uoasings are the. or name nta of elephants* Mail 


arrjiour (varma), tettra, arrow bags, aao machines are war instmwaiBts* 


,r.t hharljut and ..-anchi, tn-* els oiant is provided -witn a housing 


The head of the animal is usually encircled by a string o€ pearl# 


with jj^endant symbols. Two bells ar® attacheci tw tie front corners 
o£ the houaingj hut vhen the housing is very s^all, the oell® ar® 
hung dov/n the elephant’e body by means, of short ropes, fixed to 
the howdah itself* ’’ound th© elephant's >ody a twisted cord i« 


firmly tied, and people mounting the beast probably did so with 
its help* ^ : 


.In hi# HariMioaxita, B*m r®i«ra to ’•gauidy'-hai^iagii'.'Ott'. 

ali^h«jt#,*-**l£apt tight. '««ifcha|.r ’’iMiiat hif »«an»r.©i;gtrth»haBAi'0 



canSiniag on either side the ends of the saddle, kept. 


loth ca salons motionle 


oc Hiuen r slang and too 


in toe last centuries of cwr period 


referred by toe chines e pilgrim, vas that to’ 


elephants by means of cloths, which, were not remove* 
cummenewnent of toe co.nflict {toaJeravarti* 1967). 


he ho'wdah of toe bade of elepents is als^ 


s torown 


Khi.cn uiey wei: 


were not. 











be ?x;!Qcted th®t all the Chandela kings possessed all 
qualities derr.anded of them* But that kings like Daanga 
Kirtivarma aud others had oualitias of state km nahio. 


handel 


ing had absolute authority on all the 


mister Amantrimukhya 


seistad by the senapati .and ,th® tvlnlsmf for pea 
sandhivigrahlka) . 


senapati. itocordlng to the Aghi and Matsya Pureruis, me 
^Ooratahdar-- in- chief naset be either a Brahmana or a Ksatriya* ■ 
mmi IS305* Sukra »«y» that a Ksatriya ahouldibe < 
preferred a» Benapatif,,i*Afe if a ealiaiit Ksatriya be not /. " 

, , >- . .^,1 -1 A,, i 1.® ,i -an . v’j^J ' i ' 
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availaole a Braimaa may toe c^ionaai but a Vaisya or a audra 
should not b® selected Csukraaltif ii* pp* 865»a66). Sc-ference 
to a ienepati JLs found in one uhandela inscription, where king 
s-'aramardi is recorded to have granted land to a srahmana Senapatl 
.learoed Fadanapalasarman (Indian antiquary, Vol« XXV, p* 2c 7) • 
other Military officers were as follows* 

^■■ahe-^aman ta * eeudatory prince of a hlf^er rank* 

c) 1 £EtI£&S. * Feudatory Prince of a lower rartc. 

d) Kottar>ala or Durgedhaksya - or r3urgadhi.karis officer ln»charge 
Of forts- ■ 

-) rrantarja la or Dvarapala * officer in-charge of frontier- 
£) provinci al ; C>ov ern org all -ctiared' with raaponsible military 
duties* , 

0 K' . a r vada dtmr ja* oif i^ '^'r ,in- cttarae of boundaries- 


5-lOiXI-2 * ?oW !gIGK’ 


s) tti ta* (gavova ) 

LUta to maintain- regular' relations with foreign ' • 

countries- 

5-11* T^ecruitea ent of Army * :.n early vedic times the king probably 
maintained no standing army- He had a email retirwe of personal 
attendants, ’Ao acted as his body-guard, served him in hall and 
bower, and ivent out on his errands- vumn any expedition for 
offensive or defensive jpurposea was necessary, local levies wntm 

i--r •■;} jSripv^-,” ■ • ‘4'f ' ■ .i i l ; d- cl'JtjfS 

raised froa the people*caste (visah or vaisyas)- These ' 

-fiii il'CTrt* otii-.>ra wms, otn-.r.f tsMi;u ■witn 
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classical authors' offer us a glimpse of- the sort of 


life led by the army of Candragupta Paurya. Megasthenea says 
that feiien 'oot engaged In active service, the soldiers passed 
th 3 ir time in idleness and drinking. "They ere maintained at th® 
king's eKpsnse, and hence are always ready, when occasion calls, 
to take the field, for ^ey carry nothing of their owh with them 
Uit their bodies". Arrian repcarts that they lived a life of 
s«pr«®»« freedom and enjoyment. "They have only military dutle* 

M.', 'in:! .-'•■i '* v:' .'.i- "* •- . - . . r l| ^ a 

to p»j:£0m» others make their arms, others supply them with 

V,.'.v 4i‘iw. ;■ sptak -it C;« 'i-«v -rsa 

fffom ai*^«pna that in cha i*m 


It was from the nucleus of a body of king's personal 
retainers that there grew up a standing army of the »tat». we 
do not know when this great change took place# It is certain, 
however, that In the fourth century B-.C* , w^en Alexander invaded 
India, standing armies had- become a normal feature o*' Indian 
military life. The causes which lea to this develoiw.ent seem to 
have been mainly two-first, the increasing unwillingness on the 
pert of cultivators to leave their ploigh for an indefinite 
length of time, and second, the ambition of rulers to coaquer 
more territories and absorb them in their growing «Hj.-ire3. A 
^tr->ng stf'iding army was Uie very sine qua non for an activist, 
aXi-ansioniot policy. It is %sortay of iicte that Kagadh which 
had teen consistently fullowing a polioy of expansion since 
about: tiie 6th century y..-., was in possession of the strongest 
statTding army in the last quarter of the f-urth century 3.C. 


tiieir own arms and weapons, a'ad were probably captained toy 
their own chiefs (a.C. .Das* 1923). 
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horses, and they have others to attend on them in the camp, who 
take care of their horses, clean their arms, drive their ele- 
phants, prepare their chariots and act as their charioteers- As 
long as they are required to fight, they fightj and when peace 
returns, tney aiae-ndon themselves to enjoyment- the pay -tehich thejE 
receive £rcm the state being so liberal that they can with case 
maintain themselves and others besides* {HcCrindle* 1926) . 

It may be as mimed that most of the post-hauryan 
dynasties tnaintained standing armies o£ their own, th® miaber 
and :3txength of whicii, of coirs®, d®p»nd®d upon the extent of 
territory they controlled: and 'their economic resoircses- But 
siimilteneously with this maintenance of .^Btandinn armies, the 
old Vedic custom of raising lOv-al levies on the oceaaion of a 
grave emergency seems to have cantimed- Describing the military 
usages prevailing in the 7th century a«d» .Hiuan Taiang saya* * 

The soldiers are levied according to tiie requireraents of »»rvic®| 
they are prarsised certain payments and era cub! id y enrolled 
{Beal Gamieli 1911)* Flseynere he writes* "The summonss* are 
issued according to clrcximstance, and aftsr^ proclamation ^ of ^ rh« 
r!i%«rd the anrolmeat is awaited (waiter Thoiaaai 1 S«d5)* ; 

floth literary and epigfraphic records prove that th® say 
was not always ctMpoaed of local recruits alone, but was 
strengthened by the enlistment of ;fca:®ign adv®atarer». To 
this latter category prchably heior^ed the Muttaa or mme»smKl«t» 
mentiondd^ 'in the lurthAsae'tzmi-'eiai.'mi^ p0lidcK»>mititary ' in«m^ 
AocteotTi«il authors sane time# .speak .of th# Yavana bodyffuari 
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ceatary ik*t# king Dahir o£ -iacUri iiad In iiis mn^loy as many as 
;3co r.rab troopers ancJer the laaasrship of Muhaiiimad Allafi 
Cllliot & Dowsani 1772). f he , l<aaaswa* Inscription of Siv'aganaj 
dated 738»739, A.d* , says that toa rulers of the iiaurya race 
terc ** served by amies from a£ar*t :.€lAr«alihyagatavahioi»parikara 
(Inoiaa Antiquary, xix, 58) - The ahagalpar plate of sarayanapala 
informs us that tlia Bengal army, Airing the period of Pala 
supranacy, «vaa coii»poaed of troops not merely fran Gau'ja, but 
also from Mai ava, Khasa, i-iuna, Kulika, Jtaraeta and Lata countries 
(Indian mitiquary, xv, 306),- .?ran the najataranginl we l«arn 
tltat the kings of rcaamir recrait«K3 marcenarie* not only from ■ 
najputana, the Salt ”ange Csalndhava) (n.ajiwtaiia aasettaer, 

11~A) in the ^'un jab aacl distant i^ajagrha in Magadha (hajputsna . 
Gazetteer, II- A) bit also frae. the Ycvauas C'^ajisutana Oazetteer, 
ll-A) and: the ruruskas {^?ajpitana Gazatteer, 11-A). The ??ajiajits 
wao in later t-meu to have acquir<K3 a ret-utation sellar 


to that o! the ■ Swiss Guards in madieval hirope, found & h«8fA- 
tdble market in every state, atMu Kalhane's narrative makes in 
abundantly vlear uiat they, -aloag: «ith. other foreigners, const- 
ituted tiie mainstay of the kawiirian -rulers- Time and again, 
tiiG c*ironicler apoaks of .the bravery and fidelity of the • ■ 
Pajaputras ami other mercenaries in sad contrast with the ■ 
Ir./eterate cowardice and enpty bragging the indigenous trsMips 
uf ileanir (chakrav&rti , , 1987 )* , ■ , :t 


Tlie popilar notion tMmt iillltary profaiiion 


i> I 


ChC 


tMm «cioilw momp^lf of thm Ktatrlya mum It Mhmllf nittioiit 
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to Um ,un»^«Ic«We^horitWj to® 




i-. ' ?fs, *3t^aimv* §m^^l at 


rw\n^i4 /;4J’>y 


Sw.-.ncacitiort. i^qually arroneous is tne asserti-wa made by haeeler 
il9QS} that "excejt^t in some wildly aupernemral legends j tiie 
ara^imans are not represented as warriors"® 'wa need not recoint 
here the formal law according to whicii any priest migi-it serve 
as a soldier i£ unable to support himself as a priest {Gautam 
Dharmasaatrai VIII-6)* it is well-known that sane of the most 
celebrated warriors in the **'ahabharata such as Drona, Asvatthaman 
and Paraso-T^ama were born in the priestly class* The sarabhanga 
Jataka relates the story of a Brahman priest of Benares sending 
his son to T axil a for training in archery (Cowell, T^B** 1895)* 

It is stated in the classical chronicles that Alexander in the 
course of his campaigns in India met with the most swbborn 
resi.stance fr^^i the araliman confederacy of the Indus valley. They 
denojtnced those princes who su:bmitted to the Kacedoniari, and 
goaded the free tribes into open revolt* Arrian mentions a 
"city of the Bratoianas" , to which Alexander laid siege* for some- 
time the inhabitancE beat back' his onslaughts with vigour' and 
determination. Jut at length considering the situation desperate, 
they "set fire to their houses, in which they were scaght and 
Jcilled, but most part fell fighting. About 5,000 in all were 
’HI ted, and as they were men of spirit, a few only were taken 
prisoners (McCrlndle* 1926). Alexander regarded the Brahmans a# 
his worst enamies, end hi® land fell heavily upon them. As the 
Greek historian saysJ "They were ixit to death whole-salej their 

■* ..... j, 

bodies were hung up for the kites and vultures by the roads- 
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The racorcis o£ succeeding centuries ^sc-int definitely 
to the conclusion that the Z'tBtm&ns continued to serve ac sold- 
ier s and coumsnders of armies three ghout our period* line names 
and eaploits of *-'UsyamIcra, tiie srahman commander- in-chief of 
tile last f'^auryan monarch* arhadratha, and of Mayurasarman, the 
Sounder of tht3 rtadamba dynasty of Banavasi, are too well-kno’Aii 
tw need recapitulation* Epigraphic records disclose tne names 
of a. hOwt of other 3ranman general S| feho figured prominently 
in the military history of Gupca and pust»E5upca fndia* a Sw 
instances are cited belovs 

1. prthivLsena- in tlie Kcrumdenda Inscription of the rnign 
of FCumaraguptaj he has been described as tne mantrlnj 
kumaramatya and maha-toaladhlkrta (c^jri^ender-in-c'aief ) of 

tile emperior. That he ^as a arahman by birth; v-ill be apparent 
froii aic cadt uiiv-t nas graufifacaor hes been referred to as 
"a ceecner of tue whandogya Cv’da), of the gotras Asva end 
Vajin CGpicrapnlc If'dicai y.-^2] • 

2. yendalika vanapatl* H® tas a Brahman of the atreya gotra* 
and a general of ’'ajaraja of, the Ganna dynasty. The D|.rgl»*i 
Inscription, dated lo75-76 ?»*r)., says that he led the king’s 

; ' for 023 , won a victory over the contemporary Cola king ■ 

Cbajendra-colf or mlottunga-cola I), ®nd^ subjugated the 
kings of vengl, Kimidl (now a samindcri in the canjai^^_^. ^ 
district). .Kosala (corresponding to the upper ^ valley of 

, _ ^ ‘.’i. ,-C UU.; ' '• 

*■': Mahanadi and its tributaries) • G^drlsingi and cwSda (orissa) ■ 

of irtmsry 01' ' , .■ ■ 

Cspigrapliic iodic»i XV-314)* 



■Klrtivaman* a Chandela Inscription Cram Mahoba 


he vanquished the Cedi monarch. fCarna, a m3 re-i 


the areat commander- in-chle 


Vaidyadeva., the minister of ’njimarapalac 


with havinq won tw notable victories f 
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3rai¥na or 3rahman, the Brahman general o£ the last Calukja 
emperor, Janasvara iv* :n an inscrli^tion ol: 1175 A-t**, ha is 
described as tiie maha-pradhana, daiidanayalcd and senadhipatl. 
of tile king* 

itiiolesvare. Ha was a minister-general w£ the Yadava king 

Cc» 1210-47 a«h. )• rne Ai.ua Inscription says that 
he “humbled the C-urj«ras ami the Kalavaa, and destru^f r-d the 
race u£ the *heroic Abhira king'* His vortliy son, '^ama, i» 
also seid to have led an expedition against the Gfur jaras, tout 
ivas slain. 


moreover, there are a few passages in tms? *»ajataraiiglni 
which go to siiow that .3ramD an. troops vere often enlisted In th® 
sasmiriaa army. £t is i.otevorthy that kalhana some'times «ulogl®» 
Che . fidelity and resoluteneot of i^rahnan troops in contradisti- 
nction with th© treachery and £ickle.aass of other classes o£ 
Boldiers. After Jusstla's trarder, fwr i .r.tanw®, tii® relatlv®* of 
tne king, as well as his troops, oroke away pall-mall. But th® 
»ranmanaa Lavanaraja asid Yasoraj, whw were skilled in milicary 
©xercises, and the chief of kanda war® th® only three who f®ll 
bravely Sighting (Pajputana .Gaaettear, „VIII-1345) • ylsawhar®' ''w® . 
r«adii "i‘he whole fore® run away, and only th® Brahman kalyanara ja, 
wdio was well versed in military exercise®, was killed fighting 
witli his face to (the enemy) {!?ajasthan Ga»ette®r, ¥lII-lo71). 

- _ i* I . i ■ ‘j. ’ IV -ii," r*'/ 

In the kingdom of Orissa Airing the period of Kesari and Gang® 

I „ . . 'i f ■ f ■ . i i- :• . - I. fv’S/l’ 

dynasties, th® Mahasthana Brahmans used to contribute a 
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largely recacutited frcwn tii« Left haiid and BXgbt 'hand Cidanlcaiyar 
and Valankalyar) castes* Similarly the Hoysola army conaiatedf 


tiielr vay to positions of importance^ in the aray. The DraJc sari®*" 
Inscription of Kulottunga I records the meritorious services 
rendered to ci'iat monarch by one of his general Sf variously named 
Vandurejsi Pallavaraja and Timvaranga, and described as the 
’♦the crest- jevel of the sudra family* tt Is also veil-known 'that 
the I’eddis began their career in his eery as generals of the 




.of. £ace th<? ervMny, 


d©c©it.£ulXy t.©ll enwiy tha daax^tia oa. tn® xi.ngj >.tjo give Vb-wy 
tj fchf; enerftjf ®fid enjoy the king’s misfortune** nie SJkraniti 
Ccii. IV. sec. vit. 11. 753-778) lays dOMi that military regulate 
ions should oe conmunicaced to th® soldiers once every eighth ’day, 
Ui&t Che troops *snould always forsake violence, rivalry, procra-"'' 
stinatlon sx state affairs, indifference 'to' the in>iri«a of the 
liliig conversation as cell as frieiwSshlp witii the enaaies*,' that 
they must never' enter "a village "#l'4hwt'' a rofal ’permit*, 
that' there ''shou I'd ’M m beWaen' them and 'the 

vlllage-fol1t*'tt thems^vea mrm 

to he held *1^ ■ hateful ’handling ^ 




I 









a suuaaquant v#r.sMi 


:auttlya ar^es 













region* i^lsewbere vfo have acaght to give an idea uf tlie %laho€m%» 
ficiiam® Qz training devised for elephant* and hones* In the 
aaetra (ak.* x, ch* 6), •'Cautil^* aays* "The nayaka or the hrigadier 
will, by raeans of trumpet aoindei flags and ensigns (uiryaghose- 







lying running apace Cdbavanait}) ruahing headlong 

into the hoiitilo army, and moving in different directions in 
accordance with signals** , 


EMwiaiKmcs 


by arrears of pay and irregularity in the distribution of rationa 


,j|t may -J»e pr®«med that the practice of making cash 
payment to troops was contiaie*^ in the Gupta ar^ post»Gup^ 

©> v.**. 

P»rlo<3.. Refireins M tM prtmm ^ B.^«, wl.^.n «iMw 

o£ la,*^ ir- not clear* rrcoao-.y ne a.. 

that hVgave regular pay t© his troops* is ^ the praoti^ aaioai 

..,-r ‘tV-.,; .' V*' >:.vVr 

the «» a. rule the HioAa 











1 


— — 




safetx* ■ Ok* ll« .cia*. l)» ^il» d®scril3ing ith© laaaattX®* 

for colonisation w£ landSf the auti^or »&yat "ic^eri»teM®iit*t 
accountants, gopae, tthanika#, veterinary,., surgeuna, physiciana, 
horse- trainers, and measangera.-.iihall' he endowed with lands, . ^ 
which they shall have no right. to alienate hy sale or mortgage*- 
In another context . (BX- V- 3>, however, .he remarks that a 
king, who wants to maintain s^e .uniformity of standard' through- 
out his kingdom, ,aiu»t''dn no account #im»iw his officers and*. 

servant# ■ with will ages *'/ ^ ^ 'll j i ■* '>»■' 


r,-« .V r,,r'vl* villamu hm^m 

with endowments off 1»*»S quit# clear* Pr 

*> m t-^ 3«;V 

^t"%^tii«r h«i liked , it. _^,ar n{»,^_tlie^^^ system cwb 
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«arly th« 2isd centutry a*d. an iaseripfciCHti of slri 
aho-K* military o2 51«^s holding large fiefs of land (Tpigraphic 
IndiciifXI¥**f) 0«a«iM.fig the political practices of th« 7th 
oantury a»b*, the Chinese pilgrim., Kiwen Tsiang, says that •tlwi 
king reserved one-fourth of the cro%m-lands to he bestowed on 
great public servants C3eal asawiali Ifll) and that ministers of 
state and aa.vuoa officials all have their portion of land, and 
are maintained by the cities assigned to th«n (v.’atar Thanasfl^S) 


e '•village 



varrnan CEI) the hiidrt¥ara-d¥©fa'%. that .-S| th# pair Qt 

called Cudravara* ?or similar military aid. given by Vc'dara !!§ 
a subordinate chief, against an unnamed a ndya monarch, klng_ ^ 
Vlra-Coda conferred on him the Sinditiyugantara-desa, that is, 
the couDwry probably beteeen the Krsna and the Godavari (Epl- 


The above instances, howerver, show tiiat land-grant# ■ 
were usually iru^^de in favour of office v^o had distinguished - 
records of: service to their cr^it. But laml-grants to ^ officers 
in normal circumstanoes, perhaps in lieu of cai^ wages, were 
not urtknown. Xhe lo^awar- Plates, already referred to, state 
that t^e Candella king, Pariaaerdiileva, granted the villase of 
«« 4 rtfeSSiiliiiAndavaiia'. vlsays 'Haa • Csenapatl) 









jHadanapalfiaariRiin. k iRoelc Inscrlptioa of th« timm of Bhojavanaaa 
Cend of th» 13th cantury) says t^at on® H*h«avara ras appointed 
th® 'waridttlla Kictivaman as the irislsa of Klalanjarai 
«nd©»>.’«d %-Lth th® grant (of tha village) of Pipalahika* Similarly 
another oc fleer named Vase or Va.iieka» on being appointed as th« 
^ardian of tlie fortress of Ajayagadh, received the village of 
varbhari (npigre^ihic Indies* I-336-3375 • 


' Besides pay, either in the shap® ©f salaries or' 'land 
assignments, offiicers and troops ^.ere occasionally given'' special ■ '■ 
allowances on the eve o£ an expedition* oreover, soldiers who ' - 
displayed special pluck' and courage in the coura© of a battle-'’ 
vere sometime® remrded with an Incarease in their pay and rations, 
sanetimes with special monetary allotments, and, in the case of 
officers, 'by predation in rattfc and honour* A r«c«Maend«tio«i''to ''■'W-v'? 
this 'effect in the 'MahaWiarata.. has ■■already been quoted* In tho 
Arthasastra lak* K* cn* 3), «? cone acro*8 a graded list of mone- 
tary rewards to be given to troops-for acts of special merit* 

"A hundred thousand (panas)*, says Kautilya, *fcr slaying ''' 
king- («n«fiyH fifty- thou sand for slaying the conmaader- in- chief 
and the heir-apparent> ten thousand for -slaying the cniefi of the 
brave} ’ five' thousand’ f orrf;d«®woying' aa^ eli^^nt or a-' chariot} a ■ 
thousand for -killing .^a horse# a^^hmidrad (panas) for- slaying "the 
thief 5- of the - Infaatry} ■'■ isdwitf i for-lSrihgi»g''*^headr" and^ .'HidLfte the 
M i« addition* to iiiit«vdr'ir^'‘iilMliMld*i’«-Tlilwii are simllir'-' 


19 » 2%1 

^ ipF 
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Agnl Parana C242, 34*35} , and tli« Niti-praicaaiJta €vif S®*9t}« 

Xh« last-named work adds that this system of monetary rewards to 
troops in excess o£ their regular pay would inspit® them to 

. 'i:-' ii •€ ■ 

■ : ■ ■■ ■■ ■ .. “‘4, 

special feats of valoar* 


Xurther^ it seems to haw besm considered a prime duty 
of the state to support the wife and dependents of soldiers 
dying young while on duty* The .vasistha*i«felta ixiXf 2©} - 
prescribes the rule that *the wives (of slain soldiers) shcmld 
be provided for* icautilya (Bk* ,V* dft* 3) says the same thtn^ though 
in more general terms* "The sons and wives of those who die while 
on duty shall get sutosisteac® and wegea* InfantSf aged persons, 
or diseased persons related to the deceased servants siiall alsO'^ 
be shown favour* Cn occasions of' funerals, siekness, or..-«Aildk* f * : 
birth, the king snail give presents t-^ons to his servants concerned 
therein** In the Kitl-vekyamrta Cch* 30) it is stated that'; "the 
king incurs a debt if he does not ^laaiataln the -relations ©£ an 
off tear, who has died in the service of the state* The Carre."i-. 
Plates of the candella rrailedcyavatwan, ' dated 1261 v* 0 *»* l2o5»6 
A.D., sliow that occasionally land-grants were mad® for the 
maintenance of the dependents of slain soldiers* They record 
:the grant of two villages by king Trailokyavannan for the : 
maintenance of a person whose ‘father had been killed la a battle 
with the Turks* It, is eicpresslf stated ia the plates that the . 
grant was made "by way of mainteraaiwe for the heirs of cm® who^ , : 





tii« Giaps. Ctpigirftphic xniixc** , 

I :/6dava kingdon of I>ev«-giri a special form of confering 
iction on a soldier or general was to permit Mm to accept 
la®£ at the royal ha»Mds (Ricef Lewisi 1909)* 


*..,4 ^ " T Wi • 1 W ^ ^ 

*1503) Th* tvt/.4'' oi th- 

* ■ . ■;- ,- . _ r i ■'..lb...., ., ., : 
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xqMj TAcriCAt swm uf aiAfiDBL 

FAMOOS BATTLm 


CiC«nyaJcub Ja5 f situatytd in. the tiaart: ©c tlM» Gangeiu.c ir«j.i.ey| nmm 
his capilal* Hia 'iMsairast. ri¥«l in.iEh© smtA-was Fulakasin II •, 
Cc* 610-642) th« Oialukya rular Makarai^Wa* He wielded mmtctilng 

imperial : p©weir ' over ■ the - teixifeoerles ' lying w> the soukh o£ ifarbada* 
loth of thew oield notf eiren collectivelFf claim par^ocnting' 
over the ihole of . the Indian suhcoatinent* Daring their tiifte«|f 
there flourished aboat seventy regional rulers whose possessions 
were either interlocked between the two imperial states car situate 
ed along 'the periphery of their dominions* acme of the*' of ciwtrse, 
the .saoMacy of either of -i the two- monarches* 


Til# #£ XX-,dCp|l#l2. mMW 9 m. 

ancient Indian ^perlal4i«^x^t started, a. scram 

torial possessiona meong their. ’•ai»»f«h«*«fc^4estaiidvOthec«pr3 

'the-.oonatty: 

the spread of near a*»ri^y*vit 

. ^ -tya. ©etlM- 

Ahcfftive attisspts., were mtMm' a number 


individhalSf 



ua in the so-called *rajput period* C647-1200) of Indian history. 
The states ver® usually Identified with' their ruling dans* 
tribes or coiraunities. Beyoraa the •home-lands* (used her® In a'-""' 
very narrow and parochial sense) of m<Ai clans, the frontiera 
of 'these states were fluid ar^' their' territorial possessions 
underwent violent' fluctuations under stress of continuous ''fratri- 
cidal wars. The frequent change® in the ruling dynasties of 

f,, 

princes within' the same 'ruling house, were not conducive" to the 

1 '*' . 

development of a feeling of loyalty or emotional attaowent 
towards th«R especially ' among' the large mass of their subjects* 

1a o£ fc'Oirial &fii3 of tJn# 

Chieftains, ' ’mi ^t* became tl:^ ‘suprame right* and the '•disi;:«t«* 
as 'to what was right was decided '* by the arbitrament of war*, a 
petty principality, on having, got an «»'blti<ju» and capsb|._|if_^. pirlpaei 
%^ould throw, off the, overlordship of its mighty neighbv^r 
tarn, claim some sort off da*il,aance over the weaker and,..,smi^le)f,; 
states. Such claims of paramcauntc^ were seldom well-def 
usually not *aished beyond tolerabl_® limits. /The weak«r^ 
therefore, did not always dlspare oz^ offer wch refist|^«, 
the vague imperial., claims- ©1, thi»lr. powerful _n*i#ibcur|^^jl^ 
process had a dworalising effi^t the rulers, higher small,, 

There was aa mlUtairir enough -to kei^ 

the warring priiK»,e -v>. 

against foreign aggri^slfi^* •s- > '< 1 # 


regloeukl states' end 'thellr 

eja* of ohemi 



AEghanlstan (Asuakayana (Sanskrit) Assakenoi (Greek)) was a part 
o£ ancient indiaf the afghans belonged to the pale of inrto-Aryan. 
civilisation (G.-?. Tale; 1973) » In the eighth centuryj the coantxy 
was known by two regional naanes- Kabul and Zabul- The northern 
p«rt|, called Kabul (or Kabul is tan) was governed, by a Buddlilst 
dynasty* Its capital and the river on the,, banks o£ idnich it was 
situatedf also bore the same name* Lalliya (5*c» Sachani 1964) | 
a Brahmin minister o£ the last Buddhist ruler Lagaturman, deposed 
his master and laid the foundation of the iiiadfcijrihahi dynasty 
(Yogendra Mishrai 1912), ih c* BB5*' ztljal (or Satoulis'tari) /'‘thV'--' ' 
stxi them region of modern Afghanistan, was then ruled bjf the 
'Rajputs of the' 'Bhattl clan 'probably.' ■ ‘ ' ' 'V * 


The wcard *a£ghan* is Parian in origin) it means ,*tfQi 
cary*. The term originated according to Akhund T^yeaa, a learned 
afghan saint of ?ikbar*s reign, in the first battle of,,., 

Sabuktagin with Jaipal,^, .the HindushaW ruler of Ka'^l., |’|TS,h 
encounter took place, the Hindu soldier*.^ .raised such,, a loud noise 
that they non-plussed the army ^.sabuktagin and gaiHf^ the . 
appellation of /^afghan* ^ from the latter*,. It la .said that beside# 
warfare, even otherwise, the same ra^iearjMil of fierce and piercing 
shriek in Gb®h*s -wa's eade by'''tti'-'Klnda-’»oldi«r«''^ Kabul amid 
singing and dancing' iH ohlMwad ^ Hosaiir Khaai ' 1937)* The 

tern 'afghan* finds =fli«iiti«»i iirlitt?'' tdsi» in -the chr'ontcles 

■of the eleventh cmsnwry 

under the rule # ' 







-coraqpiered Ghaza 


The' iKiuaaarle® of i*e HladuiiMihl klngaofR stxetysnea ciwra 
the rtirer Cheaela in Punjab to the HtralJkuah. Ita rulers acted as 
a bulwark against me urab and Turkish onslaught on their western 
borders for a' long time, under constant pressure froen the ftislim 
invaders, they were, hcfwever, compelled m remove 'their cepltiil 
to the east ' of-myber pass at Udamahdepur or i^alhand (Sa^n, '* 
S.C.a lt 64 i, on the western baik of 'toe Indus mar Attodk' on the 
ancient highway fro® Pemawar to Lahore lii about Jaipel, the 
king of waihand, was a conteaporary of sabukmgin and' his 
Mataud, the turkim' rulers' of Ohathi Jalpal and his family bore 
th® brunt of tturkim iWasi^ fro® ^>fT-to 1021,'" 


, ’ aisfl-sJKLmiM® » 

of Kulcn .«S>n.do<llno, cc»prli^,„.n l«J.p.nd«t 

kingdom daring oB »>!r ,*.»“dr. 

dynasty. Its rular sahlras, • ^W»p<>r»ry oC Harsha, i«a Xlllad 
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iraalmilr * Th« Himalayan valley oi Kasteilr conatltufcad 
a part o£ Kauryan and^ ^ashana •m^tras. During Haraha’a raign,^ 
it was ruled by rcarlcota dynasty Cc«^ 627-.855)| founded by Durlatoiia 
vardaan, a Kastolri Brahman;' me klngdan underwent a^ few dynastic 

clxanges Wt .11 through It r«t.h«l un<J«r th. control ol 
till tha tourteanth century. Being sjrrounded by huge mtuntaln. 
and laol.tad £r» tha pl.ln., it <Jid net play .ny ,lgni£lc.nt 
role in tha country's politics, on the eve o£ HalMud's Ineasions, 
it vas rula^' by . notorious l«Jy, quean DKWa <HlstorV s 

ssngrwr. ja, son of king Odysrajs of Lo>«r. (LoWtot, «od. Loiirln 

•n the taWltory of Poonoh), laid tha foundation of a not dyna.ti 

vnown aftarTc^ara* It produced a ismber of powerful and cap^le 
kwswn aftar^ D^a ® r«i,^ f* sm tuia uaisi.. r- s.^,. Mi-.i-.ruu 





Moflt probably, .Thanosar, co: 


astabemantt that Thanasar ms inclubsci in ih® kiugdaa of is,, - 

wrongi Delhi had not yet cotne into prooairwnce in the firs t .. .,v 
f^uarter of tne eleventh century* All!Hiru.ni has mentioned rhanasar 
ttit not Delhi in his geographical chapter of Tariktwl Hind* 
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■ 


Brahman family since ages, its ruler* had ^ been the f«ud*fe®rie« 
of imi>®riai <3upta»* King Bha^arvarman e£ Kamrup wa* a vassal of 
Harsha Varittiana# After the latter ‘a deathf Kamrup aeaired tlM 
independence under it* hereditary chieftain*. In the beginning 
of the eleventh century, arahmapal* ruled iCaanrup with hie capital 
at Durjaya (mod. Gauhati). He and his successors safegurded ^wir^^ 
independence against the repeated attacit* of Yadavas of estern 
Bengal and other adversaries* 

Apart froR Kamrup, another regional kingdoi® was ia^ , 

in th« lo»« «ix«y o* BMlwnpott in tn» nlTOnth ««* 
twelfth centuri... It. o.plt.1 w.. srlhatt. or mod«:n sylhet. 

Hnpeli The valley of Hepel coMtltMted a pert of the 
Maoryen and csopta eeplre.. After th# dl«lnte!jraUoo of U»<Mp«e 
empire. It got It. loc.1 tul«. Ih th. fifth c^twry. A faJPOt 
Chief, Ra!#Mdeve •..»ebll.hed hi. rule In »epel etid' lel. «*■ ‘ 
£onnd.tio«i of KuflBBri dyoMtr lnr 87* .nd cteMeor.ted the event 
by .tartln^ « t<ep«ll «• Wepe, Metre »•» 1*11) • ijne of hi. 
«oo..»r., Oonrt-dtn,, ( ^*.*4) 1 . _.iad « have found^, . 

town n»«. K«Upar »thm.^) .t 

j 4^4 w f by 1994*10231 

y«' ■» ^ ^ ^ ■' 

'‘a" O » aecMxse of tt« isolation from the plain* 

(Tap*, cldef, ■!«€ vj> 




It r-^^,.l^ ‘’Tr .r."n“F. 

mmt th# parmara of n&i m %hich 'h^m 


. • ■" ff-; 
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of c«nexai and weatarn India* Thajf war© foreign Emigrants who 
becaina Indiaiiiseci and wre included ^ in -chs fold of Himtiiaai.* 

th® Pratih&rs belonged to th® gar jara tribes* it is said 
that on© of their ancestors had once served the ^asthrakatas 
(753-973) as a doorkeeper Cpratihare)* They set up a couple of 
independent principalities in Sajputana ai^ Malwa and# ultionafeely, 
csTt® to acquire Kanauj as well* 

The Parmars were f esidatcarles of the Gur jara-Pratiharas 
at one time* They set up an independent kingdom at Dhar Cu jjainj 
The Parmar ruler Bhoja {K*C* Jains 1972) was famous for his 
military provessf scholarship and patronage of art and litara-ture* 
He was known to the muslim chroniclers as Pazmardeoy *one of the 
greatest kings of Hindustan ‘• Itien he heard of Hahamd’s invasion 
of somnath (1025-26) he marched out of his capital with a tuxgm 
force to intiaroii?t the iiEivader. MaJrwaid also got wind of it and 
rusheij bade to Ghaani along the extrecae western route to avoid 
clash with the rajput forces* 

The Chalukya Rajimta had provided two major dynasties 
to south Iwaia since the sixth century- the Sarly chalukyas of 
vatapi Cc* 5SO-B3) and the Later Chalukyascaf Kalyani (founded, 
973 a*d*}* Yet another Chalukya chief, miraja (960-95) set up 
as an independent ruler at Ahhilwara (Anahitapataka) . He entered 
into an ugly conflict %d.th the Parwars of Malwe which proved haxe 
ful to both iu' the, ..oerla hhar e je ‘ lukya ., 'ClQOO— 21)i'v'‘'iie.s 

' l i»lian tribes • 


/ ' f 

■■■1 


lillr 


i'y *’ > 




X . ^ 


■? > 


V‘ > 
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or »bs»flfiii«l Iiwitais wiMma* 


a cwtiiyai\*5i-'rary off wateiud of Ghazni* on his death, his nephew 
ohL’ndeo ascended the throne off n^nhilwara. men Mahmud invaded 
sonnath, h® fled the capital and took shelter in a £ or tress in 
'th® Rann of Kuteh- ■ 


A Oiauhan (sAahamana) chief samanta, founded the king- 
dom of sainhhari around modern A^er, in the eighth century, iie 
ijeceme famous toy offering strong resistance to the arato invaders 
from Sind Cc. 75o)* In the beginning off the elavanth century, ths^ 
town of Ajmer had not yet been founded nor &elhi shot into 
prominence as a political entity, tike th® Hlndusktahis off north- 
wstern India, the Chaaihans of Samtohar (later Ajmer) stood forth 
as a bulwark against th®' penetration of Muslim's into 'the heart 
of India and maintained she struggle ’with great vigour and 
ojostinacy*. ^ 

SamffAiar was ruled toy dcavlndr® ja II, nicknamed Gandu, 
son of Uurlatohraja, at the dawn of the eleventh century Clistory 
and culture of the Indian people* 1&S3)*' He and hi# successor 
vakpati II (c. 1003-33) were coatesaporaries of Mahmud of Ghaaai 
isit do not seem to have oMie’iOto ditvct clash with th® latter.' 
Mahmxd did not readft siwtobar, the then aiauhaa capital, during 
his plundering raids.' It is,' however, probable that they had . 
supplied troops' 'to” 'the Mtiwllaihahl riiieri to fight the turks on 
two different ^oroakpsi^*®*.’^ 



’ '/f 









m 
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The chandal principality o£ Jai jakhhukti {mod* Bundel- 
kandj vas founded by Nanak| a scion of the Gonds, in, 'the ninth 
century* tie was a faudatoiry of the Gur jara-Pratiharas of KanauJi, , 
nis successors became independent in the first half of the tenth 
century* His sen and successor Yasovarman, born of 'his Chauhaa 
queen, captured Kalinjar, Yasovarmaa wms succeeded by Itieagaraja 
on the tlirone of Kalinjar; he sent a contiagenfc to Peshawar to 
support Jaipal against sabuktagin (lOOO-OD* He spent a lot of 
money to get two Shiva tomples constructed at Tdiajuraho* His son 
and successor Oandara ja (1018-225 and the latter *s eldest son 
Vidyadhara fought Mahmd of Ghaa&i. 

Arjunaj the Kacl.ichapaghata (later Kachhwaha) chief of 
Gwalior, was a £«datory of the Chandels of Kalinjar* He also 
fought against Hahmid of Ghaani in 1022-23* 

The Kalachuris of Dahala or dbedi (Hadhya Pradesh) were 
l^re Kshatriyas* They belonged to the lunar race, and ware ortho- 
doK hin<kts* Subsegpently, they ' established theit capital at ' 
Tripura (or Triiajrl) near GUbhuIpore* It was ruled by c’angaya 
in the -beginning dE the eleventh century* He oxapnded his kingdom 
at the cost of the Gur jara-Pratihara neighbours* Banaras was ' " ' 
included in the Kalathuri dominion** ^ The ‘tsurkish invaders under 
Halwsud did not reach Gangeya's territories* 

The’-'gi^l^t’' «r galiila' taj^'t chief 'Bappa Pawal' had set * " 

up a' amliil^''kitigdeei in tii'ha#did not 'attaint to eagpand 

produced a &s 



■■ . Tfa® t# wr® ©Bc« tljtt £ luda totie » ^ of , til® ., Sicly 

Ch#|vdkfa»f ti^tr d«feat®d hi» 


aaixraMNic^ iM thkm miMisttr o£ ofy^cMi# 


thoir dcininlons at the cost o£ their neighbour a but, at the 


itiriga«-«n ux i^sewar was neither very powerful nor rich but its rulers 


played a gloriaaa role in the medieval ''Ixidian history aa patriotSf 
the defenders u£ their independence and self-respect- ' 

6,l.I-(d) asa^tern^IUdia i Pulalcesio II (C- 610-42), the imperial 
ruler of the Deccan CDakshlnpatha or the Deccan, was the name given 
to the northern most part o£ south Indian peninsuTaj It comprised 
the land between the vindhya mountains and the c^ungbhadra river) 
belonged to the Early chalukya or Solarikl dynasty of Vatapt 
Cmod* aadami, near Bijapur)-' It had risen into prominence about 
the middle of the sixth century- The Chalulcyas constituted a 
part of the gurjara immigrants from central Asia t^o were Indian- 
isedy and became famous as one'of the.foizf agnDcula^ rajput clans* 
The dynasty was founded by JayasiMia- Bis successors expanded 
their possessions into a mighty 'empire- Incidentally, Pulalcesin 
II, the contemporary of Harsha Vardhana' in ttie' north, also prcxre 
to be the last imperial ruler- of 'his dynasty* He' was defeated " 
and killed at the hands of Narasisiha, the Pallava' ruler 'of 
Kanchi* Pulakesin’s auccessors, howerver, continued to rule for 
another century, "when they were li«|uida ted and supplanted by 
the naihtrakutas* 
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rulers- Ths last; Saahtxskuta king-Kakka II. %»» overtliroMi by 
fallapa (973 a*d*), the founder of the new Chalukya dynasty, 
kawfen to history as the later Chalukyas. Their capital was 
■'•talyani in modern Andhra Pradesh* Tailapa fought successful wmrs 
against the chalukyas of Anhllwara, the Parmars of Malwa, tn@ 
Kalachuris of chedi and the Cholas in the souths he ruled up to 


The Uiolas constituted the second greatest kingduaa in 
Use south at the davvis uf tise eleventi'i century Cp*C* ahandarkar*. 
1957 & fi*N* Venkata B a rmanappa* . 1976) • They became pronlnent . 
towards idie close u£ the ninth .century*, originally , the tbriae 
tamil states of the far- south- the cholas, the Cheras and the 
Pandyas, belonged to the pre-christian era* They maintained, their 
separate entitle® even during the days of the Mauryan. imperialiam* 
later on, they came to be dominated by the Andhras and then by 
the Pallavea* Toward# the close of the . ninth century, the Gholas 
established their hegemony .over the .Pallavaa* .Rairaja I ^ (985-1012) 
laid the foundation of the imperial Chola appire by hi# «>tten#.iv« 
consjuest#* His empire included Kaliaga (mod* crissa) in the north 
and Ceylon in the south* -..Tanjore was his capital* His son and 

Rajindra Chola I (C* 1012-42) consolidated the empire., 
earned out., by hie,. father and furt^, expanded It* Ee was the 
great«8,..indiaa,ihi><^,,df his.,ti|ftes»i ishlle the turks,. under ...Kahisud, , 
of Chaeni.t^e de£|»§tih 9 ai^ bunXliating, the mi^ity.- Hindh ipuXers 
of northern India, a bitter struggle was going on between the 






They seemed to have been least 'bothered about the happenings in 
the north* 


Qg i.rorthern India i A survey of 

the political condition of iiorthsrn India curing the beginning 
of tne 9th c«itury a»D* reveals the utter instability that was 
prevailing ir; the region to the continued straggle for 
suprianacy between the three contemporary i^owers- the Cur jara-, 
Pratlharas, the Pastrakutas ar^ the Palas of Bengal CK»C» P.ayi 
1931). Ikiring these troublesom® days It might have been possible 
for a local tribal leader in the Bundelkhand region to establ lish 
an independent chief shipi not necessarily owing allegiance t» 
any auaerain power. It need not be awpposed that the Cand,elias 
during this period wrested Kahoto region from the Parihars, as 
«igg««ted smith, in fact, there is no positive evidence of 
any direct conflict between early Candellas and the Gurjara- 
ii'ratiharaa. It may be asmimed that Nannuka, the leader of a 
local trlb#! found a suitable opportjunlty in the prevailing 
circsjims tances to organise it on a military basis^ and that it 
was under his leadership that the nucleus o£ the candella state 
was founded In the region, which later cme to be known as 
JejaWnikti or irejakabhukti (Mahobe Inscription, Epigraphlc Indicai 
I, p. 221). m- the'i»ratlharas were’ preoccupied with deadly 
struggles' agelnst' their powerful ■eh«»i«s,"it may have been possible 
for thi'' cendelles’ to iay''the foundation of' their' chief iiilp. 


sut the picture of the pratihara power, as drawn by 





Gur j«ra-j?ratihara power dW not rise to its height even the 
end w£ J'iaga'hhate !£'# reign. Dr. F.c* Majuindar (1941) tnihks 
tiiat the evidence o£ the dein text i?rabhavaka Carita, connecting 
’•ranauj i»ith Kagal:^ta II, Is not 'reliable. ..Thus ■■KanauJ iwiy; not. 
have funred a pert of the Gurjara-Pratihara dominion aven dtiririg 
^^ugabhata I.:** time, i.e., 833 a*D. He s^as followed by l?aieabha<3ra 
CS33-3f i».D») an the Pratihar ttirone, who again was a weak ruler. 
Down to about the middle of the 9th century a.D» the palas were 


circumstances are taken into account it does not beccme mcesoary 


to presume that the candellas could not have existed execept as 


in V. 13 the iCha:Niraho,,I.nschription: of y.s. loll, 
h«w«var, it is stated that the Vindhyas became the pleasure* ; ■ 
mcwnt (Krida-giri) of Vakpattf where he was enter taiiwsd by the 
Kirata women. - Dr. K#t» Fay (19311. co.iiolud«a from it that Vakpati 
8UN.cem3ed in extending to soma degree the limits of his Mail 
ancestral principality. He has: »t however specified the extent- - 
of this ificrMsed power;* f here were hills connected with the 
Vindhyas in the twarritory which later came to .be known as irejaka' 
bhakti. it iS' g^it* probable that some of these ranges may have 
been meant* and laasiprised in fcbe,..teirrit««ry originally held by 
the Caadellas* The passage ne«l. not necessarily be taken as 
indicating a^jf definite advance of territorial power without 

.• ' ,■ I ilia <'i.yhts vp;'*.,';-.) 

oi^ncrete details. 

Vj^ati ha4 two sons* Jayasakti and vijayaeiictl, both 
oi k^ecr "tO'htfb hetb elbiliitt aeaettiated in the task . 



It JafAsakfci And yijayasakti were feud*tv>rles ca ttie 
exatiiiaraai eiiea tua whaa siiuald feiiis e^icnat fauhrct* be 
It waald *.ot a« »a appropriate ex>ithet for a Gur jara»PratJLaara 
king, if he wan their werlord* Further, nothing is known about 
an^f expedition of the Pratiharas to the eactreme sojth of r,ndia, 
in which they may have been helped by the candellaa* P.c» 
dar {1941: thiriks that the Candella Chief , vljayasakti might hair® 
helped Devapala in. the latter*® southern expedition, and earlier 
Vakpati .might have similarly been associated with Devapala in hia 
exploits in the Vindhya region. If this view is a«cept«d_it will 
appear that the candellas were free to help other powers, s»Jtch 
as the Palaa, who were the bitter enemies of the Pratiharas* 

If t^e Candellas were really feudatories to the Curjara Pratiharas, 
as suppcwed by some scholars, it wou.ld have ^ been umaual for 
th®R to do so. Thus it appears that the feudatory status of tim 
candellas in relation to 'the Gurjara-Pratihsras during the early 
stages of their histocyi ia wt cjieaifly established. 


l>r. Ka^mdar niggesta.that the candellas had helped 
Devepala in 8ht4|i,;:4pretihara) ^.and were rewairded, 

«f %m6 t^/:,letter * • ^4^mH yip^d^ri#oir«r«iSf W «« tiacy 
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aaar "hajureho, peraapis uiMer the suzerainty ^of Devapala* la 
the oc positive evidence, I am afraid, it is difficult 

tu ac--ept tna view tiiat the early caadella mlers were feudato: 


ajumdari ' 1941) 


The candella ruler, yasovarman, however, was a feudatory 
o£ the <: ratiharao* 3ef ore him Haraa had helped the Gurjara- 
pre.tihrras, possihly in a dcmestic strife* There is no definite 
indtwation of his status in relation to the Gur jara-Pratiharas- 


■fimn, then 


From about the micidle of the 9th century A*l>*, there 
was a progressive weakeoina of the Pala pow:er Cr*C* Majimdars 


1941) 


Candellas in all probability, may have accepted the suzerainty 

of the iratiharas during this time, as no 'other power was 

strunger than the Pratiharas' in Sortliern India then* By doing so 
they gained for tliemselves a recognised poll 'tical status, thoug^h 
It was that of a feudatory. Jay asakti*s importance in the family 
is indicated in the statojient found in its records that Jeja 


gave hl« name of Jejabhukti as S*rthu did to 


Jajakhyayatha nrpatlh" sa babhu a Jejalhuktlh 

'prthoriva^ yatah prthivlyari^iaslt. " 

(MUhoha InsariptX«m)_ 



the early ancestors of the faulty in the ocenine verse o€ 
their record®* 


wayatyahladayan-vlsvMa Vlavesvara-airoddhrtah 
candratxeya narendranam vaBisaacandra iv-o.jjalah 
Tatra . pravarcJkShamane vlrodhi vijaya Ijhrajism 

Jaya»akfci-Vi jayasakfcyadi-vlravirohava Miaavar© 
(Indian Antiquory, ix, 2£i) 


The iinp«r tan c® appears to have been due to the fact 
that he (Jayasaktl) ). by submitting to the overlordahip of the 
pratlhara*, the greatest |M»war':in 'northern India in' his ' tijue, 
was able to win a reoO'ghisiKS status for his family* ' Sut t^ 
fmist have happened 'Scjmetime af'ter vijayasakti 's exi>edition -t® 
the acuthi ^when he might have been a'ssisting' the Palas as ■ 
suggested by Dr* Majumdar* ' ■ ' . 


Nannuka founded the 'nucleus of the candella dcjminion. 


but he was a tribal chief' cmly* ?'Or about fifty years the 
Cahdellas profited by tha ^xulltical ■ disturbantses In 'vhich othafT; 
powers iMir®' seriously Involved*' Afterwards ihen the su|>erlcictty 


Rahila, the son of Vljayasaktif is mentioned in two 
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iiir. vicintya nisi dvisam (EpigrapMc India 


ahila arKiiertwok works o£ tAiblic laterest;, vi* 


excavation tanks a.'id lakes and cona-tructiun of temples, 
reitu'Miats ui wliich are still visible at* Ajaygardn and l^sthohm 


t /.jaygadh a t«nple bears sane stomjs inscribed witn nis name 











Harsa, Natta vas possibly related to him. ‘ The Xalacuris apjsreciate 
this marriage as an ideal one like th® celestial unions e>€ saci 
with Indraj Kamala with Upendra, and Uma witli Candramauli* 


An additional indication o£ friendly relations ^aetween 
the 'lalaourl® and the candellas during this. time is furnished by 
the same recordi which states that Haraa> along .with tl«‘ee other 
rulers includlgig shoja II of the ?ratihara dynasty and Vallabha- 
raja (i.e. i^astrakuta Krsna ll) had been granted freedoro frcea 
fear by the Kalacari king Kikkala Cc. S75-925 A.D.) - . It . setras 
that Kokkal a assured Harsa of his intention, not to injure, the, , 
interest of the candellasi and at the same time to seoare 


indirectly protection for than b^ allying himself both witu the 
Gurjara pratiharas and the Pastrakutas} who. had been bitterly 
opposed to each other for a 'long period. ■ 


1 1 Is , however , wel 1 -known that . th® . hos til itie* between 
the pratiharas and th® Rastrakutas tos^ .a serious turn a.£ter 
915 A.D., ^en Indr® HI sacked even the Imperial city of Matooilaya 
Ckanauj). But the rurjara Pratiharas were able to recover »ibst» - . 
antial portion of their dominiona after the death of Iridra lit. 
fCaitipala (Hahipala) in his attempt to rebuild the pratihara 
power^ was aided by Mom of his feudatories JLncluding the candellas* 
The Chatsu Stone inscription^ refers to an expedition of conquest ^ 
led by the Guhilot prtncef ahatt®, ^ against ^tiie kings ,cf ^ south, 
evidently the ftastrakutas, at the, ^hest of, hia overlord, geu«ra|.l|', 
identified with the pratihera ruler, M'ahipala. The Khajiraho: : V : ^ 




©HI 1941) 


The allusion fco thi-s Wortauv — 

the Kh»5urah^'etotd It a dear indtcati-on o£ t 

oe the caadellat. It pri>viOas the miaslna lit* 

led tQ tlie rise a£ the vandellaa « 

sttin^^s 'that 

t-ower !ree Erom ^oUUtal aui.aervt.hce to the . 

£urth the ^hdellaa retain udX * 

tu their overlord, which continued dll the da 
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0^3 seawsa i.n a cwavenieat ^.-^lace may drag a crocodil^j end 


cuttlya says; "^avwurable positions £or iriantry, cavalryi, 
.aarl'^cs and elephants are desirable both for war and camp. ?or 


{ho are trained ‘to fight frcwn ditches 


or heights, during the day or night, and for el ep ants which are 
bred in countries with rivers, racuntains, marshy lands, or lakes, 
as well as for horses, such battle-fields as they 'should find 
suitable are to be selected*, 'it is thus evident that ' according 
to I'autilya the primary consideration v^ich shcwld %feigh with' 
a general in selecting a pwsition must be tna character and 
composition of hia forces- It was universally recognised that 
the different arms required, different grounds forth® praper, 
discharge of tiisir functions (santiparva loO., 21,23, Ag»P» 242, 

30f Kam« XX, loff*) A ooffunandar was expected to keep this fact 
persistently in view, and dispose troops in harmony with the 
ground on whicJi tiiey were to act* In anotl^€r context, however, 
Kautilya says* ’*Xhat part of 'the caantry in which his army finds 
a convenient place for its manoeuvres and which proves unfavourable 
to his for is ..the .beat} part of the country which is of the 


In other words 



the sole crlterian its merit or denari t* csneral co;T.:nand 
must have the military inaieht to recogniss v-vhetlier a ^jarticuler 
position would be advantageous for the evolution and manoaur® 
of his cx^rfO^:s« 

S*2s2» 14. ttl e» or der f _ _ vChen two hostile armies faced each other, 
and cauflict was immlrient, it was the .usual i>ractic® to draw 
th«n up in. battle-v^rders (Kcmandaka, .>:ix-441)» rhe term for. 
oattle-vrder in Jauskrit in vyuhaj and tl"*© ranging of .an army in 
battle-arrey was one of the essential qualifications o£ the 
commander- in-chief • Battle-orders were many and varlaas, and 
they have been dwelt upon. at considerable length in all ancient 
tsKts on >ar« 

The testimony of military writers reveals three stages 
wf tactical, evolution airiong the ancient Hindus* The f irst stage 
la pro ja'oly represented by the code of tJsanas, according to wrhcm 
an array should consist of three divisions, vis* wings (paksau), 
vangaurd <|urasyam5 and rear-guard (pretlgraha) • The neact stag® 
is marked by the code of Brhaspati, who added flanks (kaksau) 
tw the above list (Kutllya, Bk* X* «)> In leter works Ilk® the 
KamandakAya (XX, 30), the Agnt i'urana (241, 41-2), and th« 
Ni'ti-prakasika (vr, IX) -a battle-tarder has' been described as 
consisting of' seven 'divisions “tsaptanga), vi». wings, flahks, van- 
guatd, centre (Ma'dhyS),"r«sr-cSiiafW Cprstha) rear-ipard "and 
koti* 

V j,) 't C \<jn* Ji . > ■ > S! '.-‘S’U'f <, • .-C' » 



£i©»cri.>tiiuns of battla»ordors cxjcxir in Uie Fiehatoharata, 
tils Archasatra of Kautilya, aad later mamals on tilti and Dhaiair- 
vftda* ?ar instance, m are told in tli© Mahabnarat, tnat on the 
first day of the war, th© ?andus arrayed their troo^^^s in a ’^needle 
shaped* (suci) order, and on the day following Ir* the foriu of a 
•heron* (KraMaca or krauncaruna) • wo the third uay isaisn-a led off 
witii a *rhatsfaoid* Sgeraoa) array., while tne ^■■atiaus drew up an 
order in the shape of a crescent, wn tiie fifth day we have the 
•hawk* Csyena) array on the ^-‘anda side, arm tire 'crocodile* 
(mascara) t^iat of the Kurus* the .seventh cay 3hiama, 'skilled 
ir. dattle-oroers* drew a 'clrcsilar' Cmandala) array, while the 
I’andu king formed the 'thunderbolt* CvajraJ. rh© day following 
Jhisma drew up an array 'like the sea'j and to meet it the Pandu 
commander wc.a ordered by the king to array his hosts in the 
srngataka* order, on the «3£t day, 3hi»ma disposed his trewps 
in the •aarvatubhadr© * array, the ^’andus too formed a strong 
counter-array, uut it is not given any nair.e* The most ponderous 
of all arrays, however, came on the fourteenth day. Drona formed 
an array, half of whicii was in the shape of a 'wagon* Csakata), 
ar*d tile ouiar half in tuat o.f a 'locus* Cpaoma) . ihe 'wagon' 
extended over twelve gavyutis in length ana covered tiie front, 
while til® •lotus* .forming the rear was five gavyutis deep. And 
within the 'lotus * was formed another solid array called the . 
•needle* la other wcards, the^ 'Iotas* at the .back of the ;■ 

•wagon*' seeved as-an- enciowure fee the -'needle*. v& beve-'-tteis 
three different array# »ad® and perfected into one casposite'- , - 



:nai<ter-arrai'. wn all wtiier we aave either r*o names fwr aio 


aix&iit'a wr mare repeticiwiijs oc cixe orders previously 

devised on one side or tne oti'ier {.'.ahadharata; 1919 ). 


when we carte to study the details or these epic battle' 
orders, we £i'tid ourselves .on more shaJcy ground# rha poet here 
see.fis to -^lye £r®e scope to his Eancyj and the metaphors used ic 
toe names -f the ’orders* are usually kept up in the narretion 
of the details* Let us, for instance, take the case of th® 


•rhoraooLd* (garuda) array formed by ahiata on toe toird day of 
battle* Tho ccwmander, we are told, was on the ‘beak* (tainde), 
tvro chiefs on tiie head (airsam) , two more made the 'eyes* Ccaksual) 
others were' on toe neck' ' (griva)'' and stoll others in the rear' 
(prstoa), tail (puccha), right wing fdaksinam paksam) and left 
flank {vamam'‘pfi‘’>^svarn) • similarly toe 'hawk* array £ormed-by 
.'^ndus on tae fifth day had the following parts! face CMukha), eyes 
head, neck, wing and rear* In toe same way, toe sixth day's 
crocodile* arra/ hao its h':ad, eyes, mouth, neck, back, feet and 
tail, 'iimiler details are repeated in connection with the orders 


iismaparva, 


Pe get, however, a more rational discussiori ab«!t battle- 
orders in toe Artoasastra of itautilya end post-liuetilyan texts 
on war- Broadly speasking, battle-orders are divided under four 
main heads, vis* danda Cstaff), bhoga Csnak®} , madala (circle), 
and asamhata (detached order). Each of these, again, Is subdivided 
into mmmml varieties* Thus to© danda comprised seventeen, the 
Mioaa live# the eandala two, a,nd toe, asamhata six varieitie* of 



iirrays- tiut assart from cJhsse 
:c;jQivn {Ttautllya Arth. Bk. x. 


Usanas and arhaspatl defined a danda Csoa^f) as a.i array 


arranged In curved lines or columns* Acccrdiny to Kautilya* 
iiowever, it m-^ant a Jcind of battle-order in wi'ucii tna witigs, : 
flanks ana vanguard of tiri© aruy ^*ere maintained in equal streagth 


iie seventeen varieties of tiiia order «r« as follows 


"A dandavyuha is called pradar® (breaking tlie enemy’s 
army) when its flanks are made to project in front- It is> again 
knovifi as drdhaka (firm) whan it® wings are stretched back* Xt 


is called asahya (irresistible) when its wings are stretUxed 
forward towards the enwny* ^hen after the formation of the wingsi 
the front is made to bulge oit, it is called syena <haw^) • These 


retiS'tna moiaj eno supra txstna sczo.igaaia; reapw- 


ctively when they are a- ranged in the reverse order* mat variety 
of tiie dandavyuha in whicn the wing# are arranged in; she slxape 
of a bow i* called #anJoya (victory)* me same wiui a projoctad 
front is called vtjaya* fhe array which ha# it# wings draivn up 
in the shaj^ of a flat ear is walled stbalakernai the array in 
which tile wing# are wade twice a# flat as uio«« of a vijaya i» 
Xiu^a as. vlssl^lirijaya (great i(idWry) f that ih which the., flanks 
and wwafd inre - the wings is called 
CMpamul^i end cal,l«d , ihas^ia wheniit-^l* aaxaiwd,',.. 

^ i^P# iw^pplpfii iPf ™ eWF iwP' w^vw^’WT e^fwupe* le^TTf ■sBer'^ p^pwe^iaws- 'nsne ■•wp'eew' Pmr 




called durjaya 



called vcaltyaj end tvnen of Ecu, r lines, it 
(invincible; (Ka®andaka, xx-S54 1912 ) • 


According tcUsaaaa a'nd Brhasi>aci, tiie bnoga a 

battle-order in whichtlie troops in tiie different divisions were 
arrayed in one continuous ciia in* Kautilya says-, nowever, tnat 
the chief distinctive feature of this toattla-srder was tne fact 


that its vLngs, flanks amS front were of unequal de>th* The five 
varieties of this order were* sarpasuri (which has a serpentine 
movement), gomutrika (course of a cow's urine), saketa (vagon), 
makara (crocodil®) and'parlpatantaka* Some of these have been ' . 
dtfineci* Thus the *w«gon* Is explained as 'that variety of bhoga 
in whica tha front is divided, into two parts, and the wings are 
arranged in tiie form of staffs". The reverse of cnis is described 
as tiie ‘crocodile* array*-: The paripatahtaka, again, . is said to 
have ijeen a variety of the ‘wagon*, having. in its columns' a large 
numjjor of elephants, horses ano .chariots (Ka-mandakai 1912, xx. 



ista haa laesn ejcj^lainec? as an arra 


and Crant were staf 


tmnderbolt 


were 


ni>wn as the 


lligator’ Cgodha) 


>r:iRed In 


the Arthasas.tra C3k« x 


and horses the rear. Is called arista; that 


ii'i wiiich infantry, cavalry, chariots arwS elephants stand one 


behind the ocher is called acalas that in which elephants, horses 


axid infantry stand in order one behind the, other is 


known as apracihata* '.chen, again, the win 


elej^nants, the flasiks by horses, end tlie front 'by war-cars, it 
was celled a cakra (wheel) array* waen ttie front was occMpied 


■riant^ 


it wat known as a madhya-bhsdi array* There was also whet has 


been described as an antarWiedl array, in tlris tlie flanks were 
occUi>ied by elephants, the wings by c^riots and the front by 
cavalry (ffantilya Arth* Bk* X, ch* :S). 


It is needless to expand the list further. Prom the 
foregoing ecwmeration it is clear that the disposition of troops 
on the ' battle-field mi^t in fact take any fora or shape, the 
nature of ^lie batt|«i5««r>i^,. to be adc«>t«d by a pinerel^^on any 






■as . defcarmin'ad by various cwn0iderat.L->'>s« In 


) tne Cuffipoaitian ciie £aro©a at his dis^^wsal 


v.-as a factor t«j reckon with* a second detannining factor y»s the 
character of the theatre of operations* Kautilya says* **The evehii 
nneven and conplex nature of the ground on the, front or on the 
sices or in the rear should oe exw.ined* on an even sit® ti^e danda 


and tiie a-iandala array, should he formedi on eii urjeven graiad Wioga 
and asamhata arrays shcauld be made} and on a site o£ a complex 
nature, the battle-order should be of tune vlsama ty^e* have 
a re- iteration of the sefrte .view i.a the later Sukraniti, where tl-ie 


author maintains that **the ruler. shaald devise one, two or more 


of these vyuhas or a mixture of them according to the number of 
troops and tiie character of roads and battle-fields C 3 ukraniti| 


The tiiird factor which decided the 


aature of the array 'was the stren^^th and character of the 
e;'U3JXiy*6 battle-order, "one shtKild*, , says ftautilya, "assail the 
pradara by means of une capa, .pratistha by means of ta.® supra tistha, 
aanjaya by means of the vijaya, sthulakarna by means of the 
visala-vi jaya, and paripatantaka by. means o.f the sarvatobhadra* 
vhe may assail all kinds of arrays by, means of the durjaya 
{Kautilya wrth*, 3 k. X, ch. , 6 J. in several texts, again, it ia 
enjoined that a large, force, fighting against a sttall one, should 
be arrayed in extemled lines, but a small force, in order to 

'one, sha3id"<§iarg® In one long narrow oolinan, 


coiipet® with a 
concentrating ill* Its strength ^ a b'ofee point' '(Kariusmrti, 


besides the fosmatlcm of battle-orders, ancient wnrlters 






equivaltttit to a dhanus Cflva cubits)* tbat borsas £i£te«iii 


oibits, o»3 that batvii««n. war -tears and 'war«®lejf>b«iits twarity^fiv® 
cubits* this incraas© In ajpac# 'ii^s ■probably ^necassltatad by th» 


fact tnat archiirs 'ri@quir«d mor©' room 'for th® e£fiectiv« us© of 


tnelr waapons- fltb rag'ard -to' th# dlffarent divisions 'Of an array. 


lilliil 














It dov<r. that in drav/lng up an array the general should place the 
weaker troops C^algu) in the fore- fir wat oi each division* i’hea 
snoild cone the trtiyasarain, and then the oest* The scc-*n<l best 
(enusarairt) Is to be placed in the rear line* i'he reason ofterecS 
ft-r this arrangement is typically illustrative oc c-n© intensely 
practical nature of Kaut-i-lyan military precepts* if ti'ie weakest 
troops b® placed in the front lin®', he argues» the first shock 
of ttie enemy's charge would fall upon tliemj anc'* not a single 
troop of ghe better type woald perish* Kh»rn the Bti&ny is . tl-sus 
grappled in an encoanter with the. r if. £» raff of tiie army (phalgu-* 
l3ala5 , the general shtuld manoeuvre his best troopsf swoop 'down 
upon the enemy and annihilate him {ifautilaya Arth* 8k. X., ch* 5). 
This was also the advice of . later . writers like Keraandaka {hX| 34) 
and Somesvara (kanas* w* 189-191) . The Agni .i'urana emphatically 
(238, 41-42) maintains that weak troops should never be placed 
in the van, for when attacked they would easily . give in and .thus 
create confusion in tlie rest, of tiie army* cn the other. .hand, if 
crave troops b© placed in the front line, their ■ example would 
serve as an inspiration to tli© weaker troops in the rear* . 

6* 2*3- conou ct of batt ies t Though much ingenuity was expended 
on the formation of battle-arrays^ it does not seom triat they 

had any decisive influence on the conduct of battles* fh@ epics 

... « » . - '• 

give on® the impression that after th© first plunge into the 

fight, no ard«c i^tever. was »aAiEit«i.n®d*, "as soon as the armies 
meet*"', says ■■ Hiipktwi,' read timik idaiere m& ctqmplete.' disorder* 

'.■» i-x** It ijf* sj%3 # .;i ;i- 



i'iis w.aused in thrae ways. ?he mass is helpless ar.a imaecila 
.«£t cu Itselfj the knight is recycles* and foolhardy. Instead of 
■enaining to attack .the division allotted to him at the outset 


o£ the day, .he rushes about whereeer he pleases, and the slightest 
incident aends him shooting transversely across the field, dis- 
Owimcortlng nis friends almost as much as h.ls foes* The knightly ■ 
proficiency in 'maixieuvres ' , either of weapon-skill or of charioip* 
skill, leads directly to this Individual excellence and weakness 
or til® mass* It is a conbat of duels and push* lach knight flings 
h.imse'’. f in front of anotlier, and the twj then •circl®*, or wheel 


ahou t each other, in tlie method a,d?nir 8 d .by the Greek 'Observer, 


until- on® l@ confused or weakenedi for the charioteers do the 


twisting (eXteei^t incidentally) , while the knights have to keep 
the balance and shoot- as tie cars constantly tip over, the 


shoot.4ri3 mas t have been as described rather wild* .Meanwhile the 


regiments l*''’d by the knights into the field either stand stock- 
still and look on at uie spectacle, or tliey fling thottsalves 
against each other, two unheeded ’masses, aab oittlng and <daopping 
3a(ji u-dher in a pron-scuous wanner, lend their weight 'agaiwt the 
foe. Hare than weight w« can scarcely call It* No indiviAial 
ccifWRon man is important* While this by- pi ay goes on* one knight 
is slain or flees* Then all his soldiers- run away, since-they 
fight 'not "Cor a cause but for ’■a-'-leader tT*w* Hopkinsi l 9 lo) 


Nothing could have been a better description of tl» 

,.r, ; i’iuat attisw;' , , •?. . ..t. . ; f 

wanii.®r in whidh battles were conducted in the so-called epic 

..>.1 . r...,, f.ar-i 4, w,.,..,k 

period* Ittt it i» doubtful ^feather the description is applicable 
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t. :r.dlan varf.re In gan^ral. v* hava Indaed a tnv^ acoounta 

uatrtcs in .jjat-epU literature end InacrlptioM, tut as 

they vasre vrittan mostly ay priests anc literary men, w..tnout 

military experience, they appear to Sollo,^ a conventional standard. 

It . 111, therefore, be risky to make any deduction from these 

1 counts, on the other hand, we have In the ,u.thasastra and other 

.„U Itary texts, a clear emaciation of sxse fund^ental principles 

c. tactics. Which .maps prove that commanders of armies foUowvx, 

a ■ ■ a campaign. ?cr inircance, it •>•3 

auae defii^ita plan xn cuW-iavti-ig a camp g 

laid dwv;n uiat v.aen an artny is j? 

i -ntro 'll pn masse against Uie iue iani srvcwld 
aeneral must nut move eu masse 

. . .v». f^Lwlsiuns* antt viden. tii© 

.11 ♦•’-la. latter witn one -or tM atvi.s w, 
rather assail tae lattcx 

eneny Is thrown Into conlualon, shculd follow up the first onset 

with tl.e retaining divisions (KmtUya «th. Bk. X, cn. ). i 

1 must. b«t’3tn A 

1 -Scirs ^Tuncieted is that a curr.mander mucic 
sec'^nci principle *^rranw 3 .du.i ' 

».< -r. the hostile army nhich is oucupi- 

by striklnq that port . lwi. tio , ^ 

'h«rc?is troops (Kautilya Arth. Bk. X, ch. 3 ). 

iy veak anc. treacherous troops ^ 

,Vrdly, It IS emphasised that he sh^ld make a rear-attaU. 
e,; eue,ty, when a frontal atta^ Is considered dlsadvantad.-. . 

a frontal attack under contrary clroumstances. 

■i nn or Clank i» deemed unwise, the other 
vhpn an sttadc on one wing or Clam 

Having struts the front of th® 

Vina or flarik may be assailed. Having 

nr-aiandar should follow it up by an attack 
hosUla axroy, tiie comaadar snoa^ 

V also strike at the enemy’s rear, and tnan 
from the rear. H® may al^o strike 

I ^aaled round, i«.t atta^t it from the frunt. Fi-ially 
it hae rouiwi . 

commander sBist hot press hard a w®aik„ tout 

it is ‘to*® * commander east p 







**%, heri a 


secare ia a strung iov 

u£ li£e« resumes its attack* its fury ©evt»0 


tiule 


:t m^y l.a pressed thwe .nd ^dher 

pUop, >e find Br.dodisd in ancient military manual., 

net merely reproduced £rom torelan copy-nooks, nut learnt 

tne sUool at hard experience, and that once learnt they 

not easily £ur,otten. But ve have no ^Etlcient data to 

• td-iPv vere a controlling factor in 

lise tnn axtenu -.w Vinu,v-.n tney 

o,.erattonB. There is reason to believe, hooover, tout 
'.S the Characteristics o£ epic «ar£are persisted till 

at the dose o£ our , Period, it is ..roUahle. £or instance, 

n P.PV » ♦t’omnat qI cWels aixi iMahy 
tu Uie a battle v.aa octen a conoafe o- a 

. .ert.ln d.at there «s always an element of sin,le tkxahat 

.U, sense u.at then the king, sho usually commanded in person, 

1 .,. FtA«. rms. es we have already seen, 

. or his army aXsu clea. s.nu», a® 

«... in 712 was dacided toy the fall of toanir, 

fight for aisUd in m 

' . ,.Hn^'"an''inwortant victory gained toy 

king wf wouncryj whi-le an m.-oi.^« 

. ^ y was due to th© flight of the elephant 

can Mahmud in 1008 was . cue V 

wi'ainrstd* To kill* or put to ffight, 

Oiioh hi. opponent sas muunted. ro K , 

. . ^..-.4«,airw Libiect. in each battle 


some 


(Kamastvrti, w 


iftj, 





ai £i 3 hUng was ciwne according tc certain laid d-wn 
riiclplc-o and dharna, the accepted ethical code. The sastras 

net allow the liberty cE atriKing -belov the belt*. .« tUne. t 
..as ai ..o oa«red that IE one o£ the parties having signed a 
:::aty'oe ..eece shewed signs oi infidelity it was to enderta.e 

a:wch-^r o..it.h -3’/ Sire vihct a contrast to the present day ethivoa 

*.tr vtac no value and the docuraent 

standards where a peace treaty ■ 

is thrown aside if it salts either party as eoo 
-h S.tite o£ these g>.iding principles ether means were a so 

«..loyed. wEare could be open-praKasa, treacheroae-Huta, e 

: hy intrigue that is winning over the principal o«it.» 

W, e.w lovluH spies when there was 

. i-r V i It ino tnam by «nployiug 

a£ tii© enerr.y qt ^ ^ 

v-wiss«aai^ vi--'*a- 3 ons ot destructioii 

,1 .c ,,ar asara. v-'hen -wnolesaie v...epw^s» . 

no talk >-£ ■ » ,,HTrm were «®nployede for 

were used aoo dai^rika in whici^ many a o a 

i Pf!i:jloved werei tiireatening in one 
w. vwt.*-fi#s the tactics euployto 

an open battle the ^ uC tt^e e.nemy while 

direction, assault in, another ..and destruot.-n of tl 

direc :. f . «viQt b¥ an archer 

, -t ves claimed t^at an arro. shot oy a 

ue y>st& careless* -<. • intrioue ' 

r, a ein'jle man taut sVwilEul intrxgue 

nr* tfiaV not llill ^ . S- ■ 

, . destroy even these who were in the «i»b. Creat stress 
code destroy _ 3 iaon Eor own side et all costs- 

laid on obtaining a favourable poaltl 

■ - that iuprama axel lenoe cemsiated 

sun tm has SBtfhasised that jupra» 

.ve.. sun rsu „,j.thout fighting one 

in breaking the resiatanc a,£eat by retreating 

. a.iut V... »«>te a false 

form of feiut .ad having lur»l hi. into 

agatnat tb. «n«y 



an urxSavoarabla position on own qraind of cholc® launch an 


autacik when frontal attack was considered unfavaarebl® on# was 


required to strike frcmn oehimS 


hen-attade from the rear was 


inadvisable one was to s'trike ■ from the front 


o£ ti'ie tail or the line of canrounlcatto; 


capturing or harrassing the rear forces are some oS the time- worm 


injunctions in strategy* Even a slight annoyance in the rear has 


i^s effect and mist be pressed home* constant harrassing by 


any a divided* At the present time when the implements of war 


have be come very advanced » . harrassing of the enemy 


artillary cnc motor fire at all hairs of the day and night, 
bombing ano straffing frc® the air, constant petrolling d«hsp 


€ fifth-columnists 


Chendela*s =’:mpire*s met to our enemies on the plain 


field or fortified ares*. At its broadest It was few miles wide 


and had low hills* whandella’s deployed his army in the form of 
a vyuha- He placed his elephants in such a manner so as to com 
the front of his main defences* These were deployed In sum© rat^s 
and tiiey were to strike terror in the hearts of the er»t.'-.y gircopu* 
Placed one tondred feet apart theylooked like bastions in a wall 
formed by the infantry* some gaps were left at regular interval « 



atn penet. 1 ta.tin 9 
ed on both stdee an^ 
butb the flan 3 <s« ’=?mp 
ig £orTnations(f''y 


txie enemy 


himself in 


Chandela*s fought more 

belnq given on the next page. 


her® only two 


Kalanjara 


Kahoija 


JjedssEsasai wa.lm «a««ud, the 

agin, ascended the throne of Cha.nl in 

tventy seven- vlthln a year, he secured 
Cadlr aim*. cellph of aaghdad, as 

,lst,n and :<harasan. The latter hestowed 
E *.lnal MlUat and V«^n.ud haulah. Mahdud 
■ ' ■ I-.- f>»at of ’ tha S8mani<l»# 
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iulu.r>*a ttibibanahl 19S1). At the time t£ Ala in.es- 

a«re by the teilpfs plebipotehtiary, t'ateuO Wvk a vot that 
A, vage Jibab ob the Kafirs and argabise abtual eKped-tion. 

intb India ‘t-te land tf idalatora-. He coild not under talte Mi. 

.,.r!< all at unce because of a revolt in .ihrurasan (998-99). * 
great warrior and brilliant Military coraander, he carved out 
a vast central Asian empire by conquests, interspersed with hi. 

ir.dian invasions* 

l'*ehmud Inn se\mnt.e@n expeditions into India £roro 

^ ^>27. t.e:nu.oer 

on cno tirless e'nergy, ambition. and fixity of prups® ^ 

n ir At til© end of tii® Indian rainy 

invader, ae left Ghasni generally at tne 

e-oi t t'-i® winter her® wbaon. 

season, in liepteraoer-owtooe'^, ^ .. ; 

r-h tomb’d to Chesni, in 

v,asr.ctascdldaslnA2giianis«n. ner..tuia.d 

1 ■~^^.i-inLn-'S of til© next rainy season, l«dau 

^•iaro^l-^pc,il'^o£ore Ui© oegx.miOtiS. .w 

I trf.iir'- nolde silver, precioas stones, 

ciUi every type of booty, inclddtn, gold, ’ ^ _ 

And w«3men as salves and all tnet he ard 
nurses, elephants., men and 

.Lth thm. levlnt. acquired full Know 
his marauders could carry with uiem. .lev . 

his ...atau he usually tried 

lodge o£ the climate and topograpny or . , 

' K..t of the northern plains, and parti- 

te avoid the scorching heat of the no 

, , one rains vhldl blocKed the passage of the arm os. 

cularly rams wh*-!* , , , . , ..on oa+'jiyd 

n the shortest of hie csmpelgns has to be indicated 

wbv.tvxislyt eveh .th© ■ 

by two ymtaot m x ■■■' -- 

't.i. 1 ii-v.. ■•4^iiiori-'6ir hi's ^dld 0V@t*'“63:»« Chaxdl 



lie LnxtlBtmi toe ccjnpaign wito toe dawa .-af ; toe eleveritli cento rf 

(looc-ol)* He crossed the Khyhfitr pass and .occupieci son® hill 
tc-rritories and fortresses o£ the .Hin<*ish®hls in the vicinity of 
4'?'saawar. He stayed on the hartc of the Indas for a cojiple of -Keel 
and had a good look at the vast stretch of the Indian plains 
along the river. He returned after stationing a string c^ntingen 
on the Indian side of the pass. This . was his first visit to th® ■■ 
pass which h« garrisoned and made safe for his future expedition 


Mahmud marched against Jeipal the year following, at 
the head of ISOOO select cavalry and a large nuiahar of Ghazis ( 
I'ne cnaznavtas} ana encamped near i.-'eshawar* Jaipai cxossaa 

trie i.ndua witii 12000 cavalry, .30000 infantry and 30G elephants, 
to meet the invader. The battle took place on .iiovaaber 27, lOOl* 
iai^>.t.l was defeated and taken . prisnoar along wit^^ his 
officers a::d ?:.ingmen}. fifteen tiioisand of his men lay dead, 
spreading like a carpet on the ground and providing ample food 
for bersts and birds of prey. Anendpal the son of the Jaipal, 
who had been left behind at ■‘'aihand to look after the affairs of 
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Afitsr the c.oa5U£st o£ siestan (1002-4), *'ahmud led his 
thlrci eXj»edltion Int;;* India in l004-S* He marched with his victo- 
c:r'T‘.y tr»r«agh :ialuchis*taii, crossed the Indus and started loot 
eno j.--lunder in tne hultan. region*. He met .wi'th stiff o^jposttlon 
et ta.'i f^rt Bhatiya, situated on tiie trade route fron the Khyber 
pass to :altan* Its ruler Baji or Siji Rai gave a heroic fight 
hut was defeated, instead o£ falling into the hand of the invaders, 
he f.tved his honour by canmitting ^ suicide| All the inhabitants 
of inatiya tho ra£us3d to embrace Islam were put to the sword* ■ 

Maismid returned to Ghasnl along the Indus via the, Khyber 
pass, nls men took time to move and were caught in the rains 
before toey k-ould clear the p^ss.. The swollen Indus and its tr.!!*!- 
taries took a heavy tool .of . life. and , booty of the invaders, who 
were also pillaged by the Indian tribal*. It niade Mahmud wiser 
in plaaning his subsequent expeditions* • .... . 

I'.'atoud led his fourth expedition (loo5-6) against Abdul 
■''atch Haud, the 'larmatia ruler of >!ultan, duffed as heretic by 
the Turks, inaotipal refused to give a passage to the invaders 
through his dominions and had to suffer a heavy loss. .Daud- ' 
capitaulnced without ' a' fight and pleased Mahtud by the surrender 
c£ his treasure, horses and other valuables. He was allowed '‘to 
retain mil tan on' “the “promise to pay annual trihite and follow 


the principles cS" the siinni fai^* 




Li 


j y- p 
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v.hilo returning to Ghazni, Kaitoud appainted a tiii'idu 
Cws.v'^rt Nat.«sa Shah, to look after his eongfqjuered terrttourieia in 
iiiac'us can* ■ . - . 

J’.bojt this time, the turks under riak I'hans, invaded 
Klwresan* Mahmud, therefore, remained husy on his central, Asian 
frontier for about two years# Taking advantage of his long obsence# 
^■‘^awasa "hah renoinced Islam and tended to behave as an Indei^endent 
ruler of uie northwestern frontier. Daud of Multan also begcn 
to collaborate with him. rhe fifth expedition of Mahmud (loo7«6) 
war, accordingly directed against ’'lav.asa shah. The latter attempted 
to escape towards the itashmlr hills but was taken prisoner and 
deprived of his personal traasure of abuit faar lakh dinars* 

fhe ever-increasing frequency of Mahmud's raids made ■ ■ y ,' 
Anandpal, the Hindushahi mlar, ^ctTWiely anxious alxxit the safety 
of ais state. All along, Kahtiiud had been striking at the:: fringes 
of tiie iiinuushaiii kingda;*, subjugating and luimiliating the petty 
diieftaiu© af^ danitaralising- their people* sooner or letar tiie 
hiswushahis must settle tiieir scoreos witii toe invaderi in spit© 
of tiie succassiv® defeats having been .aaiffered by its rulers, tie 
hindushahia constituted yet toe most fomrtidable stumbling block 
in toe way of Mahrtwtd. Aiuswlpal , was fully ooncioas of to® gravity ^ 
of thO' situationi* . Mahisud Imintoed invasion c»£ to®'* 

hindbahahi-kingdcaR itt.Jloo»*Oi CsJoeto eavetf- tion),# Anandpal 
prepajred to *@et toe *doaiing tomgttow-.yMe had reaeivedj soae- ald'iEt 
men and matitrial from to® rulers ’of Delhi, Kalanjar, 





£rc*R thidte Qi the fight that he might stop the battle for - ' 
that day* Beleat stared him in the face# 3awt to his good forthae, 
Jjist at that: C3m«lal;m«iiient# the waa-nded elephant of Anandpal gat 
oat -of oantral and nfi@d,*th® battlefield, carrying the monarc*i 
along with him* It spread panic jwiiong the Hindu fighters, idao 


in 


ifip 


sides and forcing. their way into' the midst of the cairalry-slaugli* 
tered three or fccr thousand Muhananedans* They carried their 


success so 


far that the iultaai :.octser 'ring" their feary retreated 


Gwalior and 


their orgarasent: 


ith bed< to the Khetoer 


I 

£ irmly secured and made safe 


£ 

.nhachh near iiazru on the east of tne indus {Q*V» ¥aidya 

h 

•forty days’ wlthoit engaging 'th«t«elvss» ■ Meanwhi' 
of Ahandpel daily increased in: naraber* 'Ul tijmecely 


heat of the 3CX)00 infidel Khokhars, with their heads and 














Tlaia ma<3l« M«lwwd a Masllm cru#ad«r and' cdiKiu- 

j S'U^ ; -j: •' , ■ *,; 

of ff i # t-a n» * teba fol«l@a spiUTOw Off Aaia** H@ ostJi'bllalMiNS 


4 ^ 0 - 


trocjt-'!^ It as a signal Eor the flight of tiiair loader, broke U'je 
engage? r’ont* According to the Muslim .chroniclers, no loss tnan 
cooc -•; than v^ere killed in the retreat* This oroke 'ciie backb-.«ne 
wt ti'iO * etio.5,al resistance movement against the Turkish invader* 
hah4.uci d^d not stay put at tlie battlefield after tiis glorious 
victory. A part of his- army spread over Uie plains arid took 


Chagrin, and hevlldeifTnertt of the hill chiefs, h®, all of' a midden, 
thu ndered at the gates of I'egarkot which had one the ■ nos t 
sacred and richest temples of %‘ational Same* Kamud won an easy 
victory over tAe defenders of the fortress plundered Uie tample 
as well as the populace and returned to Ghazni laden witii booty 
the temple alone yielded 7ooooo minted gold cuins, 7co maunds wf 
gwld end silver ingots sfxa jewellery and tvienty maunds of precioia 
stones- pearls and rubies of incalculable value* Kan/ rare trophies 
of tile w^'ar had never been seen or heard of by the peOj^le of central 
Asi-a* Meteud held a grand astnlaition of the booty In th@ Imperial 
lawns at ohaanl for many a weekf th« ambassadors from the Hualiin 
countries attd 'the people from far^end near poireo into Glmuni to 
have a glimpse ' of ihe fatolews wealth* " -■ ' ■ ■ ' ■ 








liis umixs^uted milittry '^rnilmncm over northern Undia and j,.)lay0d 

havoc there during the next tvfo decades* the Indian rulers txamhled 
to hear his name* The Bagarkot exploit provided due tw the 
centuries-old accumulated wealth of India in the holy shrines* 

It sharpened Malimud*s Qvartce for the precicus metal and encouraged 
him to strike at other lamcus Hincti temples with a still greater 
ferocity* ^ 


In his seventh expedition (1009-10)* Kahmud penetrates! 
into the heart of Indie upto Narayan* Its ruler vas defeated 


entire treasury, armoary amJ other valU' 


•le promis«3 further to assist Kahmud wi'th men and material 


uture conpaigna a,^;eiast the neighbouring rulers 


i-ext year Clclo-ll), iaiimud took ’ a punitive exp^edition 
against king l*aud of Multan who had failed to act as his faithful 


satellite aaci reverted to ’*the old herettc practices'* -Daud was 


taJien prisoner and deposed jhurxiBeds,, of Karroatias, dubbed as 
heretics, were to the sword* Kahimid appointed a turkish 
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his well disciplined cavalry alonn the foot-hills o£ shivaliks* 
ors reaching the table-land near modern Chandigarh he rncde a 
sharp detour tovi-ards rhanesar and took Its inhabitants by surprise* 
w/j: the v,AYt only one Endian chief ''^.ama attempted to check hi® 
advance on tiie bank of a stream, and j^riahed with all his men 
on the battle field* Before tiie Hindu princes^ it was all over, 
the Cw<wn and it holy shirnes lay .in ruins- the heaps of debris 
ccver :;d with rotting corpses* Like a hurricane Mahmud had made 
a ^Isan sweep of his target arid was already beyor^ the reach of 
tiie Hindu forcesj treading his way to Ghazni with the same 
Si if tneas with whid-i he had cone* £t was nothing, short of a 
highway robbery, accompanied by unsurpassed vandal is:, u 

'iiiiwe the fall of haihand (loo6-9), /lOandpal had set 
up his headquarters at bandana in the salt range* Cn his death 
Cc* l0l2), Mahmud made a determined bid to liquidate tiie hincSush- 
ahis* He marched upon bandana (1013-14) i at the head of a large 
cavalry force and .uesiegad Uie fort* Trilochanpal, the son and 
su..^.essor of Aaandpal, left die .defences of the fort to his son 
Bhlmpal a:'id himself retreated towards the Kashmir hills* Bhimpal 
gave a heroic fight to tii« invader, in the true spirit of his 
forefathers, i»Jt his army was. routed by the latter in a pitched 
battle* fouont outside the fort* He escaped to the hills there— 

■ ., ■ . 1' ,. '% . .. ^ .. -..i ' ■■ ■' ■■ 

after. Even then the handful of the besieged shahi soldiers 
refused to airreader until Hitoiid planted wives uncer the walls 

. . ^ ^ J. .v«' ^r. <9-1 2’h: Ww-I «lw AiCi'.- 

of the fort and threatened them with total annihiliatlon. Ah 

irarA ol: thb Sutlej wcis-- daolarer.’ wi© oxi.-Azai 
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convert aamad sarag w&s app^jintyad gwveriiia: af Kaitoaria by 

liXru* ,. 

In » 1015-16), Hal'umid invaded the K&stmLx valley* 'frilo- 
cnanpal arxi liis sun iinimpel gave aiir. a slip and refcufned ta Punjab 
tu salvage 'wna tever portion o£ their territories had escaped the 
:iuri’ uc the invader* i'.ahraud laid siege to toe fort of Lohkot but 
toe oesieged garrsion gave a stubborn fight and conpelled the 
invader to raise the siege* severity of winter, accomjpanied by 
heavy snowfall incapcitated MahKaid's army* It lost its way in ... 
the val ';s and hills and was reduced constderably: in mm'smTB* This 
was, incidentally, the only, iiacpedition, of Mehatud: toich proved 
unsuccessful* 


It would be appropriate to narrate here the sutsequent 
efforts made by F.aiimud to finally liquidate the Hindushahi dynasty* 
chroao! ogically, these were intervened by sorae other campaigns 
of i;,ahmud* <'£tar encamping in the neigh .boa rhood of modern srihinct 
for a jaortwhile, rrilocaanpal shifted to Lahore which became 
the ccq^iwal w£ toe Hindushahis* The people of wentral Punjab 
rallied round aim in thousand, ready to lay down their lives for 
the defence of toeir homeland. Mahmud also could not rest at 
care until be hed delivered a final blow to the Hindushahia* He 
invaded Lahore (1021*22) <^ring hi# fairteenth expedition, and;- ; > 

•U :■ ^ . .'. 5-. i-;' If- ^ .. .. ... - ’ . r»S, 'i#: : 4" »%.. . 

^ *■ i * ® / - ‘ H, - -V, ' . V *. .'6 

gave' yet another defeat to TrilCMStiarpal* Lahore fell Into ti» 

' 'P ■ . x-4'', 40'^ ' •Vviu A ^ i '•/ iii' 

hands' of toe invader as also 270 war elephants* The whole of Punjab 

5 to-- -3 .'iSc '.ui A 

upto'the imt&. of toe Sutlej was declared annexed to the Ghasni 




iarAitt: 


shaiiar surrendered witnoit a fighc, he embraced Islam aX eng 


Idlers* Kulchand, the ruler cS Katluira 


tear, ai £a1.lins into the hands o£ the Invaders, he saved his 


neniur by cuTanitting suicide along with his wife* Mahraud desecrated 
abojt one thoisand canples in hathura and its nelghbourhOKOd* His 
forces spread themselves in the -"angetlc Doeb, carrying Eire 
and 3 i;ord wherever they went '"ajyepal fled ^canauj on the approach 
o£ the invacers. According to Utbi, the latter ransacked and 
destroyed lOOOO temples in that region# Kahimid carried back with 

him two million gold coins, invaluable quantities of gold, silver 

•>. •sUvS c • soi« ir- n-.'"' .-y 

and prectais stones 350 elephants aiw3 53,000 Hin<fc slaves. 

.Vi'. VO csvjght Iti the rslny, season ti’w acd&t ■.* tvu 
















jsd >.as /.(•rrr'tttec3 ta take charge of his ki 


of anmud 


~.n f'6hn-4id*» returr-i ??ajyapal reappeared in '■■'anauj, to 
•ted anti despised 0/ his act of cowardice* Pahraud, therefore* 
.ted his n7xt expedition C1020-21) against Kalanjara* Qn the 
10 laid siege to c*\\alior bat fa,l 2 d to comjner it- Its ruler 


(lijimid ana gut ride of him ay offering thirty-five war elephant; 


iikccoroing to Gardiai| Ganaar® ja ctiallenged the Invader 
th 145C000 infantry* 3ft:00 ' cavelry end 640 elephant he was 


hindu ohl':’f 


ho; ever 


and a hecai 


behind immense 


hands o. 


the booty Induced 58o war ele|>hant also- Ganda took refuge in 
the fort of "'alanjara which vas pranptly besieged by yahmud* In 


Sfortsj he failed to conquer it and was obliged 


to raise tue siaga on tue offer of 300 war elephants by tlie 
uhanc.ella- Aocat this time} Viciyadhara tiie illastrlcas son of 
Ccnoa, saerr.s to have been in charge of the Kalanjara furt who 
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unu’aten Hlrsdu rulers and hostile poixaletion. 

6.Ssl-Cb) 

!• '/iuyadhara - Acoordiag to Al-Tarikhl Kamil bin ul Athir 
216) I Vidyadhcira possessing an army of- 

56000 cavalry 
'184000 Infantry' 

746 ^^lephant' ■ . ' 

2- fSahraud - According to the Ghasmavidss Their empire in 

Afghanistan and eastern Iran 994-. 1040 (1963)5 Kalrnud marched 
v,ith 15,000 select cavalry and a large number o£ Ghaaisi 
According to Clifford ™c£nund Bos^orth, ICCCO ghazis accompainied j 
yaimiudLn iGOl-2 a' ainst Jaipal and 2C,000 In his Kanauj 
campaign • rheir number vas much large on the occasion of the 
I'.alanjcra expedition. 

Battle £ orrij6.t.LQn.^nd.jMtS|si - 

2ig C5 j 2)- Awcurdlng to.Dr. i.K. Singh (V arenas! s 1986)* 


aistory of Indian warfare, Section II. 





the vvaliur f^rt the Kalanjare also could not be stormed by 
f'-eh'j.'ic! in E^jite of ais all cut efforts* It may be ranambered tliat 
set out on this eoipeclitlon with a S|>eci£ic object of 
punisaino vldyadhara tut aa is evident fron. the statements of 
'Of. alitor Ians tliis was hardly achieved* Soth the strongholds 
of ^'wal ior and lalanjara remained unconquered and on both occasions 
the “^Itan raised the siege on receipt of a formal sabmisatoni 
followed by exchange of gifts and presents, ^ich in the hands 
of c.-;e ‘*usli:r.s K^hroniclars of a later period came to be depleted 
as triijute* The mode of presentations would also reveal that there 
was an element of chaHcnge in It* In the.wofds of Sirishta *th® 
^aja (i-e* vidyadiiara) i.i ord-.;r to ,vit lone uravery of tl'ie sultan*® 
troopa to tiie test, iatoxtwau.'d tiie elepaants which drugs, and 
let uier. Iwooo without riuara, intu tna carr.p* Mahmud seeing the . 
animals acivaaoe, a.'xi perv^eiviag .tl'ieir condition by tiie wildness : 
wf t.ve*r oroered a party of hie best horses to seize or ; 

hill taeriii or to arlva Utem £ro.r» Uie camp* lane of tiie Tartars, 
zealoui.; %-f displaying .Uie bravery in tiie. presence of tneir king| 
fearlftissly approauhed ano mounted some of the elephant and drove 
tiie rest into an adjacent wood, where they were all soon recfeiced 
to oberUence* The troops in the fort, were astonished at this 
spectacle ami felt much awe f«r_. the prowess of the Turks* Sanda 
then sent to him a Panegyric in the tndian or Hindu longue, in 
praise of ' yie"'sult*n his'woopa* the sultan'lelt 
much' elated 'at tho“caiiplimenta‘"whic^ very highly' spoken of 
by the lear^ Arebie'ahl*^ 

S, j. ; ii, •);.** ' i’j" iV,*" I ''' ' ' ''''''' 
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6.5*11- (*)- dis tur.i.cftl„aaaflrgyyal i The acccwat ug tn& conflict 

. . r/;, .-OS ■?, -.'4' ■ -i-'!' > ■ - ■ ' -■-■* 

betii'Cdn cli® two CyoiftiSfei*#^ Canlian s^l@3C of D®l£*i| •.•'citiivir* j— 

,, ...r*. r,. 'itii i r-,« 

Chaffliana and chand®!* Xiaf ?ar«B®r^f «© Biwn in th® Rafio, i» mm 

.'.■i.; !#«M3 tJC »&tir ^ 

follcwri ; ■, ■■ 


?<stbLb vho, vere in attendance an hint. In return Kehmud also 
sent hip cungratulations to Vldyadhara and ■con£®’'red on hi® th® 
govern-Tient of 15 fortresses and other presents before retarnlng 
to Chasna "ivith victory and triamph*, according to Taba?cat-i-?*kbari. 
rha '■;alnual Akhbar even noes the length of recording payment of 
*Ji®iya* by Nanda as one of the condition for peace* But as has 
been mentioned earlier these statesnents are to-be' tsken with a 
grain of salt as the expedition could by no means be regarded as . 
suwcessful as "anmud*s earlier invasions* rheagh there was a 
formal submission by the Chandela mler, the real fact was ■ that ^ ^ 
both sides retired with hunuura even* ' 

browae and Md* Iqbal suggest that this friendship between 
the ruler of f<alanjara ano the .sultan of Ghasni continued till 
at least 1029 A*D* .when Ma]®nud ■ sent '.a 'Tartar prince as a prisoner 
to the fort of '■'alanjara In India. Dr. H.o. '^ay (1931) rightly 
feels sceptical absxit tlie Identification of the fort of ’fCalanJara 
as ha® been suggested by Browne and Iqbal." According to him, it 
aeoffis itiore li);ely th«^t it should ■ be id@nti.f led with'th® Kalanjara 
of "^alhana or Katun jur of ^irishta, situated on th® frontier#' of 
Kasteiir. ■■ " 
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i’fte uaunan rulc-r of Delhi, PrithtoaJ, had abducted tte 
dau;:;.hter uc tO'} princ® of sameta* sane of the waandod soldiers 
vho .*f?lped the retreat of th© oauhan luler, took refuge in 
a gerc.en o£ *arr:iel, but were assailed and put to death by th© 
Ci'iahfjela 3;iag. To avenge the death of his soldiers, Prithviraj 
inv'-Med the territory of uie ohandela’s whose soldiers were ait 
to pieces ©t sirswa, tlie advanced post of Paramal’s kingdom* .The 
who nd el a called a council and by the advice of Darmal *s wife (the 
Chandel wiieen) Kalandevi deraanded a truce of .the --.auhana on the 
pica u£ the absence of the I'ahoba heroes Alha.and Udal. Prithviraj 
a^uSi-ted the prOi..-uEal and a tsropotcry truce was made* 

wharxl tiien :. arrateo the story ■o.f h^.lhe and Udal, the 
two gr^at -taa&^Jx&z herwtjs, end tea wtase of cieir banishment from 
hatioua* .'.wCw<:dlng to ^,aand, JaraJ., tiie ..3enaphar, once saved the 
Swver 0 i.gj:i wt :,.aaooa from, tiie wild ra^-e of Goads and capmred 
Car . 6 , taeir cepital* In gratituae ... ernial bestowed many presents 
on Casraj, aud uie guoen P.aladevi made no .distinction between ^ 

Plha aad Udal the two suns of .Jasra j, and .her owin son. Kow the 
tief o£ Alha and Udal was the fortress of Kalanjara, where tlietr 
sovere.*.gn ^-'arrr.al happening to see a fin® more belonging to Alha, 
desir. 9 d to possess her, and being .refused compelled the two 
brothers to leav© the chandel couottjf* pn their retreat the _two 
brothers burnt,th® es^^toa gi ?®rll^r ..chief who had insUgatea 
tiieir toanisreaent . wi .fchei.? ffotheir and , f .nnil J^s they .went , . 
kan«u 4 , ^i^er® .^^^aicharrf, th«i , d9ir*?if»41y 

and aselined land# tcec their maintenance*. ■ 

ft*'- 1 .‘S' - ■ 'Is ‘ , . , , ^ 


waend'a account aov refers ijacl? to tlic actual conflict. 
b.i»t:;sen tae Cauhans and th^ Ciiandela| Jagrakli| the Cimndela bard| 
reaUieti :anauj and statirxg all facts tv /-.Iha and Udi;l and their 
■:mzhst li'evaldi ueggeo’ therii . to retirn at the behest oc c£ th® 
ch&ndale cueen* At first Alha and Ua'al| .re.T.,«Rl 3 eririg the iiijustic# 
done to ti^sT!, refused to go bade to Hahoba end £«gi'ic for i'-ariftal* 
Alhs sola that the oiiandela he had beaten the Maslams teh* 
tbi'j'a saihdueo Thara, Antarv«ai Malava end half vi th® Punjab bat 
in return fvr all toese trium.jhs they .ter e oanished -by their sover«* 
eign* T'heir -nother Dei.aldi, hov.sver rebuked her sons and persuaded 
the- go back to Taaoba* Iliey all went back after a warm send 
w! froT! *!’a Iwl sand, vho airo gave thetti, SOOC'O soldiers and many 
valueols ,>rn; nntr oii their return hone ;^lha and lidal were heartily 
v.'elcwrnsd by the v^handela king end the Cueen and the people* 

The '.its tori t-a"? story o£ the lay oc Alha ia similar to 
that f.ivnr In clt? rrithviraj naso in. its earlier part bnt it 
differs i the later part. According this tradition, yahil, a 
Aariharvhlef , .dio wac the brother and iarjHcl’s wueeh kalhan 
CMal andevi in the naso) was an arch enemy of the chandela and contc 
inuelly c^ns^-ired with orithvlraj and other enemies of the Hue 


to overthrow th»* In die l^rithviraj Raso also Hahil 1» described 


it 


^ S* 
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against the tatter's wishes* But once the' marriage was solemnised 
r'rxti'iV-lro J smS Barmal were on friendly terms and the former even 
hel^^ao tne w.anoela's against one of their enemies* 

6.5.::-(b3 !IeaL. jwA ASg J'ag s The real cause of the conflict 

b?tv.eca tne wauhans and the whandelas as iiKSicated by the lay was 
i-r itiivira je *s desire to capture sirse, a strategic point between 
Meawja and daliii, where a number of roads met* In this respect 
the ley of Aiha agrees with the PrithviraJ »aso* Parmal was a 
vassal of Jaichand and was helped by the latter with a large army 
even T.akhan the ne,.h«w and heir of ?aychand Joined Alha and Udal 
to flnht againct prlthviraj* 

fi.5i"r-{c) ^^y r.ptiraLive yllitc.rv . ‘-trenath i 

Bara me r ^l - /.ccorclng to xrlthviraj hesoj the Parmardl has' 
an firmy of lOOOOO, and in his ermy was his son Brahmananda 
and a .c^then named Talhan Khan with 20,000 cavalry. Jaiv-hand 
helped witfi SOOOO soldiers and in 'tiie fort of Kal an jara 20,000 
Swlaiers* ii-'tal array more than 200000* 

2* -.'ritnviral ; According to tradition prithvira 
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agai-art t!ri'> whandals are very Eamous and have been cfesC-rlbed at 
Ifeagtn in ir^lJcIc^re. rhe *»rithvlraj Rasa (Pandiai H.v. s.b. Dasi 
1913) tile . ar-iei '?cso (j-s* bass I9;to) and Alha Paao Ck» l^.aterf ieldi 
1925) roter ta serluus hostilities between rrithviraj and the 
i'arafnardl in some details* But these are later on fabricated by 
dicrereat popular bards who -were either intererted to glorify 
prithviraj or i’artnal* 


It Is said thc’t Alha was the cotmander of the forces 
o£ the thandel Paramal of ?’?ahoba . (’■<alanjara) • However, later on, 
he last tlie capital and went "to KanauJ as one o'" tlie ministers 
oS -s' ermal hatched a plot against him* ‘''hen the chandela's were 
eri'jaged It an encointer with sane enemyj Pritiwiraj invaded, as 
averred in tradition end ulm Prithvlraj "asu tae whanlian army 
pc-:.;seu U'irwirhi jirasa Ci'ear Jhaasi) v.here Halkhan a relative of 
Alha was ruling • it laid a siege to that ,.lece Kalekhan requested 
i'aramdl fur i mediece help* Bat Paramal being into ical to him 
refrain'XS frun sn'cJlag any reinforewent and sent a message that 
I-’£‘’k;iun .>aj caipotent enough to c--nfront the ohauhans successf- 
funy* iHUs >"'alkhan defending stoitly was slain and his wife 
became aati proceeding thence prithviraj went to Kehooa* The 
chan()el army was then engaged at Hasarant (on the barik of river 
antava- on receiving Intelligence of advancement of Chauhan army 
Paramal do^huted Janashvar Shatt to bring bade (Sisir !<umar Mitral 
' 1958 ) Alha and Ud«l-*'*'At first Alt»‘''an» tWsl "resented fewt due te 
constant sue tionf tbey^'agfeod*'#^' belp of Para3iial< 



aluliand also Csisir icumar Hltra 


0 Oiiacia 


1958) deputed 


•man time finding himself unabl 


arrr/ i»aramal requested for truce 


At last on receiving reinfs^rcsKiient i'aratnal prepared hii 
car battle. The decisive battle v-as fought at Urai. Alha 
layed oor.spicucus gallantly, t'aramal ran away and took refug.' 
ha fort wf .Kalatijara* The above account of Kahoaa Khand and 


v.ant -5 uther authentic evidence, . w© cannot say anytning definitely 
however it is true tlnat i-’rithviraj invaded the territory of tiie 
Chasicielas. Tiicre are 3 ihscriptiau (..-rogreas report of Archaeolog» 


adanpurs. 


flTflt inscription m.entlons that '.'rLthviraj uhauhan 


of the chandelas belonqinq to Paramardi 


invaded the terr 


cription simply mentions of the antecedents 


rithviraj. he had been described as the 


ana grand son of ArnoraJ. It is also said that he had 
aaccesscully carried out depredations in the country named 


'* jabhukhti 


Ciii. Xhe Uiird inscription contains simply the n«iea of Shiv aa 





a&ais s->r tiieae e*-i graphs it is apparent that 


rita-vriraj i^r^wo-eoed irifiaarvur, v^hicii is 30 milas anays frura 

‘udfthli 35 miles away £ran Lalit^iUr and 30 miles fron sagar* 


: L. is siiite wariwus taat these ins or iptions da not mention of 
defeat oc .. aratrardi- Those are literary references whici'i may 
c.irw^ surf iciest liciit on this point. The prabsndh-ohintamaoi 


cc Korutun-j mentions that in a battle fought against Prtthviraj 


orces were badly defeated. It Is also Indicated in 


a piece of atrav in his mouth in, presence of i’rcthvira j* This 
verf-e is also referred in the Sarangadhar-Paddhatl. It S0«n» 


rarnardi re-captured this territory 


txans 


1240 are known from «ahaoa and 


1931) of V 


1258 (1201 P..D.) 


cae Kelanibra inscription dated V* 


uie Oarsiieh country 


t one .account of . complete victory of 


•ver ohandel territory as mentioned in the Rasi>' 
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^I^ALYSIS OR FORT AND RORTIEI CATt ON ANp_ITS_MILITA^, 


IMPORTANCE 


US 


A n^-LYSZ S Cf gow A!JD gQgTiyiCATIQH mt> ITS MILITARY 


7* A!^P....gQPT.IlIgma iS 

■7*i« i%^gorocTtcni 

In the history ot defence and fe/arfarei £ortifi8«3 site® 
played a role of key significance, until the invention <3i£ 
plane and tine modern engines q£ destruction reducwS their efficacyi 
taut they , yet remain, great and grim reniindsrs of tygohe hattlea* 
Forts sheltered towns and villages end all that idiey contained, 
ccKsmandwS roads and rivers as well as the adjacent territory, and 
served as refuge against pressure of raiders and - 

non-military people and those unfit for the field coild help aah 
defences of a fort, ^ill® the enemy needed doahl® the. atrength 
of the garrison to invest it* The laeginnings of fortification ii.n 
India can he traced as far imdk as the prehistoric age*'AtXot 
Diji,. fifteen miles south of Khairpaar and 25 miles. fa»h oi Mohea- 
jodaro, a fortified town of pre-Irwfes date has been laid hm% hy 
recent excavaUon, ‘with a strongly walled citadel 
rectangular towers of stone and asidkbricSc (lOjeelar, Sir Wicctim^i 
ISSfi. A barht layer crowns the ♦icot Dijiah* atratit * reminder,' “ 
peth*^«i^al th# sit®;*® deatructlo® about «*» 

■an uai^ortif ied the iiarappe® 



* *' ' ■ 
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At Kohtr«s suthi, in sind, W.G* Majumdar (1930«34) ' 
ciiscaver4d a fortified site ' the Ainri oalture^ slightly earlier 
than ilarappan* The ruins occupy the top of a hill steep and inacc- 
essible on three aides, but gradually sloping dowi' to only tea 
feet above the surrounding plain on .the soith. as or® goes up th» 
southern slqpe, he comes across first a low rampart wall, and n«9Et 
a second wall, larger and stronger than the first* This lattSHC 
wall Is made of cyclopean masonry, and shows traces .of four jruihfwd,,. 
bastions wlth_ an, entrance on the scttth-east* Professor ? I ggott 
<195oj likens the site to a *pra«ontory fort*, and, corapares it 
with the fortifications, on the Tharro hill, also in, Sind* aere, too, 
the fortificatiops *tak@ the; form of double walls, curved and of 


massive cons'truction and 25o' feet apart, cutting: off' the southern 
headland of the hill in true ^pranontory-fort manner **' ABiri £sare 
was found on the surface, hit plain red war® allied to that of 
Harappa, was also in evidence' {Ptggot, stak*rtil9Soj* Tet another 
mrl settlffiKent in Sind, called Dhil la ni jo not, shows traces of a 
defensive 'wall surroinding the ©it® Cpiggott, Stuart, 19505* 


At Toji and Maaena-darab in South Baluchistan, two- sites 
probably of the KSilli oil cure, st®l,n noted the lndicatio|w_, of a 
pf^sible, around setUeaent, and s 4 |^l|r.^iiif|l 0 ^ 

,|>robably,,ftc«^ Sifh-darob of *Jha« .^piggott, ^fe^art* 1950). 

and at i«ughal Ghandai, too, there ere traces of a defensive wall 
to the ^ 




V 451 ^ 

!?ot lone «gO| Sir Mortimer wimeler's fieldwork «nd 
excavation at Harjpippa arid Kesftenjodaro proved the existence of 
lofty citadels at the two sites* *w« now knov that each of ttiem 
v.'ai’ demiaatad by a massively fortified citadel, and must therefore 
have been aubjactsKi bo autocratic or bureaucratic citadel rule, its 
precise form at present unknown and unlikely to be known until 
perhaps sane happy discovery unlocks the Harappa script (wheeler 
M.i 1959). : ; 

The defences of Harappa (Kheeler Sir M.tlSSS) fell 
roughly within the limits of a parallelogram, 46o yards by 215 yards, 
and there was a complex western gate»syst«sfi with ' terraces designed 
for ceremonial jxjrposesi and provided with guard-rooms at the 
cjuter angles. The main entrance was perhaps represented by the 
gateway on the northern side* 

The great rampart of. jwud and naid- brick "wes .fiesig!:»d as 
an embahJowent against the iraroads. of the. flood water* -Ten to . . ^ 

tueinty feet high* it helped.: raise -the base of the ■.defences pr^er 
above flood level* ©n the. band ,®tood...th® main wall of msiid-baplck- . 
battered externally, and i-nte'nallyf _with a oasal width of 4Q'-fe»t 
and a height of about 35 feet* .it revetted .with aifacaiag.. of .,»■ 
baked brick on,the .oitalde, i.battered back, to-., slope of 23-31 , 
degrees £rgi»,,th«."ve3ctical, -awl rein|«^o«d by . reotansplar.,.-.t«wir« 
or .jMsulleptai -.dhtridd iilgber than : the swtle.wi^l, 



■: m 

ably thickefiwd in sane places* This re:bull«iing with complet* 
instead of larick-ijats was done in perfect fashion at' the height of 
Harappe*» glory* But In the next ai«3 the last phase of reconstruct- 
ion | an additional salient was acided 'to the north-west corner, and 
^th® two entrances of the western gate- system were ^*olly or parti- 
ally blocked* The Harappans, as 'liieeler said, were on defensive 

The westernenost wound at' Hchenjodero was surrounded 'by 
similar defences CKheeler sir H*i 1960) • It is actually surmointed' 
by a Buddhist stupa of the second century A*D*, which has hindered 
a proper excavation' 'Of the site* fh© artificial "pi atfchnn of the 
citadel, built of iwidbrick and mud, dates fran tiie phase to whidh 
great ,public buildings suCh as the Beth and tlie Granary also belong* 
At or near its south-eastern corwsr the citadel wou/raa includes a 
system of solid taurnt-bricik towers* yet to be fully explored ^ C 
w"he®ler sir M*i 1960) The brickwork of the earliest of these towers 
31x22 ft*, contemporary with th© platform, was originally reiriforced 
by hcarieontal timbers! it tended to crumble as the wood decayed, 
and was partially repaired with tericJcs* fhe Great Granary, also 
contemporary with the citadel rocuhdi, was the only other toui-lding 
so constructed* ' The later 'builders of the adjecemt tower* did Ex»t 
repeat 'the mistake* wciild almost' ‘appear tliat the mound and Itir- 
buildings' are ..tl» .wbtit 'Of a new iaAtlgrant' tetfima'accastceed' t© the 
'tradltlohs- • Ol’ ■ mad-^'hnW’ rattesr than' 'of bak«d-1bri«Sk''architectu%e 
■'08>**l*r'*ir-W»lW&r. 

I, ■< ‘vrj.s.o'rrf-b Bt an angle of Xk in? t u i;.r i "y I ;'i.u 

eoro*jr »mm W> la™ • jw«t«a gau, t*loh m» l»t»r blcxAiM 
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sad r«plsc®d by a platform witii % parapet* Ai^oit a hundred baked- 
clay miesilcs wer® found in the debris on this platform {^heeler’ 

Sir M. 1 1960)* r.i® towers, together witin' other foundations iu> their 
Ki&st. yet uncovered, may b@ found to belong to a -small tart or-- strong- 
point* , ' ■ - ■ ; , ■ 

A baked-brick tower or saliant, still standing lo feet 
hijh, has been partially cjposed on -the west side of the citadel, 
to the outh of the Granary* a small postern ha® also been identified 
to the north of this tower* ' The citadel platform had defences ' 
throughout its circuit, even though they were not as'-uniform': as 
those of Harajppa*' 

A small site of tli© Harappa ailtur®. All m rad In Sind, 
was surrounded by a stone wall three to five feet thick, iidxicto 
enclosed an irregularly rectangular . area including hous-es and at 
least om well (Msjumdar, K.G*i 1934)* -It is not far fron the Phusi 
opening fror. the_ Klrthar raxsge on to the lowla.nd, and the ; 
fortiflcatlo'n seems to have been a normal provision for safety 
from enemies and robbers C^heel«r, sir K*i 19^5- 

At sutkagen-dca: in Hakran, Stein found massive fortific- 
ations enclosing an area about iTo yards by 125 years, In assodat- 
ion with Harappan pottery^ (sten, sir A.« Wlf 1^3^)* ;wall was 
built of roughly sguared stone blotSt# in courses, feet wide 
at the foot and with a veartlcal inner face, »hile the tauter facse 

' ■; *' i ■ , t Mil hypcttef* ma"”- «;»«<«!: »v'V‘i- , *tm f/zt!** 

les l»att«nred''at an angle of 40 degrees* it must have been originally 
■•!;• .If!; t If the two «r4 ^s*!, 

m m n ieet hl#i, and the liiale 'site was indeed very startnagly 





pr««umably d®f®nc®*i against flood® only ■: Waiter m Fair sarivlc 
Jr.# Itfil). sut hi® liypotlsaaia do«» «ot taaar acmtiny. m« pra* 

Lhrr; -irr.'A;r.,f,, 4.341 1 r© Ul « ^ 

liiaifccaciiC f orttf-icaiiioca a*# JEaia^# aita* and •laa’wfcwiwi ^^oauiwudt 

>;>>?:'>'') 5. ossf At xe :^T‘i' ^.ng 


fortified* In th® sou ch-’weatjern. corneri there were trace* o£ & 
gataif^y only 8 feet wide> with prohafele flanking towers or guard*, 
housesi oaildings once stood both inside and ou-tslde ■ this gateway. 
5'Ut3cag®n-dor nwst' have been an Important trading post,- as .providing 
osntact with the sea-borne trade of the F,«‘sian Gulf and the Arahtan 
U^iggott Stuart# 19^). 

Hecent excavations at Kallbagan on the left harik of the 
Ghaggar in Korttiern Rajasthan have brought to light an importa.nt 
centre of the Harappan civilisation (.CrMiian Archaeology* 196o-Sl> • 

The larger mound revealed, successive rfsraains of ordinary haases* 

But the .smaller mound contained a massive mud- brick platform, over 
which stood the relevant buildings. The latter ma#nd per hap* re- 
presents a citadel, the location of which facing the general 
habitation area remirwis on® of both the Harappa and Kohenjodaro 
citadel-mounda. And if these two cities were the provincial 
capitals of a Mg empire , it i» not impossible that Kaltbagan. 
also enjoyed a metropolitan status in the Sarasvatl valley (Indian 
Archaeology# ISfo-fl). 

wlater k» St m. US^l) assert* that religion 










b« eXtvIained ^way as mere defences against floods* /» man in hX«: 
ncusa i» safer tnan a man in the opeaj etid It does not require a 
great stretcb og the iroagin&tlan to seek safety beUinci a wall 
«. gainst an enemy’s onslaught* That the wall® also guarded against 
floods I doe® not by any mean® disprove the conteeaporary appreciate*' 
ion of tneir military value* ?eSgion has been a vital factor in 
Indian lice across the centuries, but it has always sought harmony 
with the political author! tyj the one could not fashion th® pattern 
off exiatenc® without tli«; other* Lofty citadels such as those of 
Harapi>a and Mohenjodara, Including great gateways and watchtowers, 
clearly bespeak authcarity as well as the need for defence against 
an alien enemy* The astonishing organisation and efficiency off 
urban life, well planned streets and drainage system, great grana- 
ries and coolies* barracks, alike betoken 'fclie whip off a coercive 
power that formulated the laws of civic life and ensured their 
observance* ^ certain measure off autocracy is plainly manifest 
in th® sch«TO@ «£ afff airs, and the citadels presuppose' a regular 
organisation off deffence, despite the poor guality off the Harappaa 
weapons* Large round balls of biiked clay and sling pellets off round 
and ovoid shape ffound in and around . the enclosed area at KdhenjocS— 
aro (Karshal Sir J** l9So, 19315 leave little doubt that the 
ffortlfflGations stood as buiwarks off defence against the costlngency 
of human Invastcwi* ■ . ■ ■ 

.1'.. ■; ■ The: • ref ereiftce# tiP; forts and, 

tbwi Pffvetft . end ■ th® t 




to primltiv* «!’Arto«vorkfi r«'inSo*‘Cfi3 1 e^ pallsadeB or possibly rarely 
by stone* • The later discovery, hotsever, - of prehistoric' fortiftcat^- 
ions, lent a character and -reality 'to the f^gvedie ptirs and i^rgas 
that had never lN»n^ vl«ualisiK3' before* ■ And- the gap that yai«ied 
betoeen-Karappa'’ and the later fortified sites, has been considerably 
nrrroved by the ar&haeological labours of recent years* The advent 
of the Aryans in India synchronises witii the death or destruction 
of the cities of the Indus valley* some of tna inhaoitanta of 
these cities were probably the Dasyus and Dasas of the Pgveda, 
proto-Australoids with daJcr aScina and flat noses, worshippers of 
the phallus- netairal enemies of the Aryan intruder* 

^ Indra, the Aryan feattli-god, 'goes on ■ 'from fight to fight 
intrepidly, destroying '■ fort' af ter-'f ort with' strength (’^gveda ■ Samhitai 
1940) • He overthrows - the non- Aryan kings -and rends ‘ their forts 
*as age conmiroes a 'garment ' Cf^gveda Sarohita*- 194o).'He''i» the great 
leveller of the hasea* ' towns (Sgveda semhitai 1940) and all tho' ' 
clrojunstantial evidence, as Sir- Mortimer wheeler remarks, seems 
to brand him as '''th# ' author -tbe-destruction of great citiea 'o£ ■“ 
the aarappan epoch* A verse of the,.9gs'®da, describing how he slays 
the noseless Dasyus, and In their horn® overthrows tli® hostile 

CRgveda samhita* 1940) reminds one of people massacred 
in thair '"hones and streets at Kohenji^aro* And Hariyupiya,,^m«nt- 
ioaad In'the’Rgveda a# the scene of an AT'yan victory, may be 
other than Hareppa Itself Citieeler sir M.atSo)* Xhia, ^odsh, is 

' t'<ff .na oai’ini. liwi farts t s«v«d ■ ....o.-i .-'t 

a were obnjecture, •nd proof Is yet distant* Agnl, toO| liJce^In^rSf 

0i54ihi4t s«iu9 fifing 'tw.'.oo-il »eA&pf. 

figures as a fortMiestrofer Cftgvt^ sadhltai 19^0) and iwleei 



helir*« r«K*Jic« ain©tx castles o£ th® C^gveda sartshita* 1940) • 

And tne ssytl'i <«>£ indra killing a dwaii ta free the pent»up waters 
may ^^roiuahly signify the destruction o£ the river datris cunstructed 
by the Indus peoplei so that the waters turned against the» 

<i>lggictt Stuarts 19So)* 

K© can now unoerstand th« nature of the forts and 
str^ugholds (pur, durga) (Rfveda sanihitas 1940) descrlbad in the 
T.gvm&M. as nade of ayas (Pgveda awhitas 1945) and of stone Cftgveda 
sarohitas 1940) The epithet a«a Ct?gv«da Samhitt 1940) is used in 
the bgveda, in the s«ns« of remparts or defensive walls* with 
pal Isades and a ditch- And the Atharva Veda uses vapra for 
‘rampart*, '^‘orts are described as *broad* (prthvi) and wide 
(urvi), or as consisting of a hundred walls, even in the Pgveda 
and the term mahapura, ‘great fort', occurs xn the Yajur Veda 
jamhitas and the Brahmanas- The view of PisUiel and Geldner 
(1699-01) that there were towns with wooden walls and dltcnes in 
ch® Vedic period, like Pataliputra of a later day as known to 
i:egaathenes and the S*ali text®, does not ^p«ar altogether Impr* 

obablo* ; 

- , TUB Blflnlflt-ne- a£ «*o mttamml fcart* BBOttonBa In 

thB- Ogv-d- i« .<>»>*•«• aiiflcult to BXplBin. They mist hav. 

sBxvwi to guBrt thB p-opl. BOBiMt 51 “>a» *"» 

aurln, ■*««.« 

Of th. 

of -BfBno. »-P.ign. .«S 
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Tcartfi r«Sacad by '«iega (upasmd) and «££ecfciv« 


blockade (Tattiriya Sa»hits5 and scmetimes finally capmred by 
breaching the \*>al Is CpraWiid) and assatil't* The jpar-carismi o£ a 
*>gv©dic passage may have been some kind o£ a battering ram used 
in assaaltlng a fort* Fire doabtlass played an .Important part in 
siege operations* Arrot-s tipped, with Slam® reuiat have been used 
to set fire to enMf strongholds*' The Taittiriya Samhita speaks 
of the three citadels of the Asutas cleft by a »h«St| whose point 
was Agnd* Agni is not infrotpently described as a destroyer 'of' 
forts* The role of'-flre in-war is well illustrated in a ngvedic 
passage cited belowl 

*Traasi£x the |ie!«as,with„ darts., .that .burn moat fiercely* 
•'•|‘brth’9«S'‘i*i"’r*|>l^"£li§hi''thy'iAiriing"i»apbns 

follow r.' 

tdagda"' tJfelaP flijaSsji 0 Xgiiil 

aufettared. Sift thv all grswnd |h,f 


,.i not «ha#e « ^i*a 


predatory activity* This possibly explains the epithet ‘autumnal* 
as applied to the vedic forUfications* 

The Pgveda (1940) mentions the purpatif *lord of th® 
fort *• tie may have been a ruler or governor, or 'a regular officer 
like the gramani at another level*' Macdonell' and Keith hold .that 
he was the chief of a fort umSer attack, .it 'was, as we know, a time 
of troubles and inaecarityi sudden attacks and regular raids 
presented a permanent source of anxiety, and we should not be 
s'urprised if. the purpati was th® commander of a permanent garrison, 
the Gustodian of the fort*a defence* .. . 
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.»,nd agains 


^ in kindled gire lie (Indra) Iwrat up all 


their wea.:'oriS| , 

And made him rich •with kine and carta and horses 

(Rgvedai 1S40) 

The /-itharva Veda similarly speaks of "tongues of 
fire* and "tufts of s:r.ok®* left xn th® trail of 
a contguerlng army* CAid’iarva Veda# 1 ®d5)* 

That all the forts referred to in the Vedtc literatura 
were not Dasa strongholds^ is proved alike hy tne internal 

evidence of the .Vedas and the spadework Q.f .. the archaeologist* . 

The t^gveda contains repeated prayers to Agni to preserve the 
faittiful with "forts off ayaa <Rgveda samhltaJ. lt4o) and to "be, 
unto us a widei hrosd ample castle (Rgveda s^nhltas 1940) The 

excavations at Kausambi have hrcught to light the impressive 

fortifiwatlons of the town f«nou» In antiquity* The mcunda of 
ti« ancient rwapart describe a peripheral circuit off roughly 
four miles, and girdled by a moati form a semi-circle with the 
Yamuna as the base :{Sharma,: G.R.* ^ I960). gateways, five of 

which were the principal ones, pierce the eastern, northern and 
western sides of the rampart, ..which, was reinforc^ by a series of 
towers and salients afc/Wl|a^, intewals (sharma,„ G*9, * ,196o). 

_ «»««*«« of the Kathaka Upanisad use® «^ada»advara 

as an epi^t.of ,l^ra.,,Maod9^1^.f^ 

..PM,**?* ) 

ST*t**V*t«* 
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Th«y seem forget fctiat the metai^hor wcwld becate inept and 
Inaccarate, Li the cities had invariably cne gat® only* The 
passages w£ tiie satapatha sratoana <xl-i-2-3) cited in their 
aCiV^rt do not necessarily prove that the city had one gate alonf>| 
tiiey simply refer to an oper. or closed gate o£ the strongholdf 


and do not hy any fseans preclude the possibility of ffiore gates 


th.an one (A* Kebert 1835) . 





The first defences of !Cau«»mbi came into being in S«P- 
1.3, two structural periods before the arrival of the Painted Grey 
v?are* rampart off imid with sloping sid«S|t revetted with a Mrnt 
bricJc wall 'battered back tO' about W to 40*^ | off which 'the 'laaurses 
are laid in the so calliKa English bond, leaving footings in 
successive couraiesj reinforced by bastions and towers ®ipuar® in 
platii are elements of construction strongly. reminiscent of the 
Harappan citadel (Sharma, G.R.j IS60). The earliest moat was dug _ 
in SP* ii-5, before the Kara mad® its appearance (shamai 

G*P»;196o)» we ®ay note here that the Satapatha Brahmana^ {yil*l«l» 
13) •k-.ows of ti^e moat as part of the defence architecture* /The ^ 
defenceB fruos Si^* 1*3 up to -SP* lil# 12 |i followed a similap pattern 
tut during lll-iif a carved entrance was constructed, , enclos- 
igg a corbelled underground passage (sharma, 1960> • 

changes effected in the subsequent periods of rebuilding do not 
f orm part "of’ the present study, ‘fhe latest excavations at the 
site' have, hoiiiev«r^,"'led' to tiu®'' dibwvtfeT <5^^ atone f artresa* 
palace off the' 

s tending” ^ 
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cx-Yi palai;® occupied an araa o£ XC33 £eet. x 492 foet.* 

['no \»vol u2 tl-iSf area was ralsed.'by building a 8i £fc. htgb pl&fc- 
Eor.n o2 mud-blocks and mud-bricks* Th® northern wall, about 427 
'oot in length and 19 feet in width, .was 'iwllt of sto^ae set in. .. 

!lmo o£ very fine quality (Indian ArchaeologyJ 1960-61). The 
wore co!'isli:ts o£ randan rubble with well-dressecs stones providing 
the lapwings or the two sides* ..This wall was joinaci at its eastern 
end tern ends by two return walls, (Indian Archaeology* 1960-61) 
and had a ciroilar tower at each junction, .with a rectangular one 
in th© middle* The circular atone towers had a diameter of about 
26 feet, and the central oblong tower, added later, measured about 
15 feet, in ■width ai5d depth (Indian Archaeology* 1960*61) . 

Three main stages" of architectural" evolution ar® 
discernible. The earliest building has - nearly the sam® plan as 
tile later ones, but the walls are built entirely of randosii rubble, 
huge stones iaeing laid in line* The sides of the wall" were possibly 
plastered. Biesaed stones mark the second phase of constructismal 
activity} and brick core and stone facings dharac ter Ise the rebui- 
lding of th® third phase after an extensive destruction of the 
palace. The first structure antedates the N.B. 3?* Kara, and has 
been tentatively dienttfled with the palace of king Odayana a'nd 
his descehdaiits." 

; . : "U » ' .‘i' ^ ^ i i •'s-M -I ^ ^ ^ ^ 





the car’i’C-al king Jarasandha e.«*eurdiK 3 to tiia' Kahaaierata 
C2.1£*30i 2il9)* And the Buddhist texts tell us how kiag aimbi- 
if-rt left the uld city In order to a«ild a new one at the foot 
o£ tlj-e hills* Girivrajaj no dauhtj belongs to the ^jre-airohtaarten 
of Indian historyi f he town nestled ta the lap of an unaveii 
valley iulth hill© that served as walls on all sides* And this 
nacaral defence was further strenghened by artificial fortificat- 
ions* Two lines of walls run round th® d. tyj 'the inner line measwre 
44 - miles in length, while th® outer line goes up and down the 
Vaibharagiri, Sonagiri, Udayagirt, and along the southern range 
of Che hills to Gtrlyak, and then back at intervals over Sailagirl 
Chathaglri, Hatnaglri and Vipulagiri* . The faces of the walls are 
'built of massive undressed stones between three and five feet In 
length, carefully fitted and .bonded tcgiether, while the car©- 
between them is ccaiposed , of smaller blocks carefully , ait and laid 
with chips or fragments .of stone packing .th© interstics 'b®tw«@n 
them Ca#s*I. /innual.aeporti 1905^6) on the west. of Sonagiri,- and 

on- the vaibharagiri,. vipilagiri and 9atnagiri, the walls are 

much ruined and seldom rise higher tiian ^ or 8 .feet* ptwiR the 
fact that Whenever the height of; between 11 and 12 feet is 
reached, the walls are ^ invariably fini;thed off with a coirs© of 
small stones, and that there are no fallen blocks of atone lying 
near, we may as'si^e that wm the original height of the 


massive' maioiOT' disexibed above’*' Above this aub» structure, there 
w'as no'doubfe a supersttacttuii^ CMjwased either of smaller stone- 




av/ 
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the vari^aa hills varias' frcsm 14 '€®at' to 1*? fe®t and '6 inches* 
:?asticii3 v.ers added to the outside oE the v-alXs to reinforce tlien 
"t l-^/ortant polijits* Sixteen off them, have been discovered, but 
-nay have been more* They are solid rectangular structures 
.i!'-*agur,tn''j in plan 47 to 6o feet long by 34 to 40 feet broad- 
/'l.fin;; to the same height as tiie.wall, they ^er® dcwbtles* 

.rovifieci kith superstructures that have vanished with time (a*S* 

X*. ?*nnual neportJ l'-'t»S«»o65« f he alter walls are also charactarised 
by stairs or ramps built in the thickness of the 'wall along its 
inner face, to provide access to the top* The nine r®Rps discovered 
far measure roighly 5 feet 6- inchet wide' aiuji 15 feet long* ' 

aeparat® watch-towers erected at various prominent 
points on the hill®, add to tiie efficacy o.f the defences* Two 
of these stand on the Vaifcftiara hill, four on the vipula hill, 
and one on the eastern most peak. of . th® ^atnaglri (asI Annual 
leporti 1905-05)* The defences of old *^ajgir cannot fall to /. 
reanind one of the chalcolithlc fiGertresses off f! or th- we stern .India 
and testify to the sagacity and strategical considerations of 
the ancients in" the ■choice ^ of a suitable site* lias 'the prehisto- 
ric tradition continuoust' The discov®r,ies ' off tli© futaire will 
furnish a defieitiv® answer. • ' . 

o.e • sharma (Mtplorod the sit® of gnchadlh between 20 

to 30 itiU«» awt 9 t cl«.r ijirtM. ae_.« «<»tt. 

fled' kahl tat Ion ITaaclliO feet* wito cpciMr-towera. a eitilateiP® 
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wicis, witi'i un its witer side* , U'ticiiadih has .i'-aint^ad 

C'-rey v.ara uc toe .icaxisambi tyjs^ei and a fiew »p®c.imt«rts ar« identical 
v*.to tncso asacciated liiiito to® early pari ods cf toe Kausaitoi 
defan^aa (Xudiaa Archaeology; 19S9*605. , 

Eighteen miles to toe scaito o£ Allahabad is toe little 
fortified sit® «^f 3hita, aboit 4oo yards aquer®, which may have 
beer, the vichi or Vicigrema mentioned on certain sealings fcund 
there. (Iheeler sir «.sl959). the presence of the 13.3. V'sr® points 
to the antiq^ilty of the site* ■ . " 

In the Bareilly' 'district of y.P*, the ruins of Ahicchatra 
the capital of North s^ancala in antiquity and mentioned in the 
f'ahabharata, dominate toe plain, around with lofty ramparts 3^ miles 
in circuit. Excavations in 1940-41 revealed two successive earthen 
ramparts belofe; a stout wall of toalced bridte* Painted Qrey ware was 
Sound both below and within toe earlier rampart, toich can easily 
be placed earlier toati toe fifth century a- c* Cliieeler sir M*i 
1959J. 

Excavations at the Carh Kalika rmxind on the oatslcirts 
of u jjain have laid bar© the jmd £urti£icatiw.ns of to# ancient 
town, flanked by 'a 'moat on two sides, and by the river Sipra on 
toe 'other two.' Ibe 'colossal” rampart is contempt aneous 'with the 
£iirst csi^coiiP^tSiA to. c-^. *^50*"*5|30H^C'*' 

(Indian ^diaeologyi >«iaiea Grey 'Kare'Caund 

X‘n'*toe cor^'oe''& piskn’An ^to ttoWasibl# association® 

wi4h’*tb« iisWi ' of t3tM(b we" CindiWB' ^ciieeologyi mMi) • The 
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ro«xi:nym extant height of 42 feet (Indian wrchaeologyi ISSS-S?). 
suilt of yellow and black earth with a gentle slope on the inner 
cice, it v.as 245 feet broad at the tease (Indian Archaeologyi 1957- 
58). ;.na a moat| excavated on the east and ssxith, connected with 
cite river on the north and west| 'isrovided a girdle of water as a 
further barrier (Indian Archaeology* 1956-57). The western or 
river- side wall was reinforced with wooden logs and sleepers' during 
?ci- I itself, the fortifications there tceasurlng more than 350 


ft*et in breadth (Indian Archaeology# 19S7-5B) 


- Thaagh the early Aryans, were not used to city life, 
towns, ajwst have soon sprung up|i _n®stllag, under the protection of 
tlieir fortsj we hear .of ;u9aaclivant, ^Kempila, Ayodhya and ic®usambt| 
and ianini refers to : town-planning,, forts and .ramparts, moats, 
gates ana we towers (Agrewala| (1.,$** . .1913)* Jhe evidence u£ 
arcaaeology .allied to that of literature, proves beyond doubt, tiie 
great burgeoning of civic life., witn regular degence stnuctures , in 
cti® Canges valley and beyond, between c* 1000-300 B*C* 


The Nikayaa ^ f urni.fh a further corroboration of the Vedlc 
and archaeologicul evid«noe* it’alled, and hattl.emented towi^ are 
now and t^en, r^ erred., m., in,, .the , discairses of,- the BucSdha^^tQ provide 
glijHE^pses, of foictifie^ dffenpf^, lulling ..king# and.^.t^ir aabjecte 
into a repose of .failed; »e«ur.|».|t](f‘ The. Nlakeara (11-1^6). . - , ... 

aj.l«a«« ,1#,, a her<3iar, r*^rt» ah^, tov#r*,.^ 

and provided; .ehd.escperit^ 

WlSMWht 



stabilityi a ri»d and a moat around the citadel make it more 
un&ssailebl® atill wnile an armoury of swords and spears ensures 
Siie supply o£ weapons to the garrison, including elephant-drivers, 


lorsenen, ciiarioteers, bowmen, staridard-baarers, billeting ofEicers 


,oldl’*r 


oc the supply corps, the king’s sons, storm troops, 


•trriors in cuirasses, and home-born slaves* The intelligent end 


id wide, and covered with a coat off plaster* And greet 


tores of grass, wood and water, rice and corn, ses«me, beans. 


vetches and cereals, and medicines, incladlng ghee, fresh batter, 
oil, honey, sugar and salt, are vital to withstand the rigours off 


fh© Epics too, as one would expect, sijtpport and mipplea- 
ent the 'information derived from other ' sources. The MahabharSta 
refers to fortifications not infrequently, while the rama-Ravana, 
story revolves round the siege of Lanka* Both vapra aiaS caya 
o..cur in the Epic in the sense off ear them rawsperts (Hopkins E.ir. 
1889), but more elaborate citadels are not wanting* Thus the luSi 

' vh' i cl '■ ' rc-p,,-' »'t«- . 

parva Cl*lf9*2f) de»«tlto«* the toi^ off Indraprastha,^ mrraumied 

•' 1 •‘-ells "ttKi" !•*;■, # a. v: ; « ^'S'Cehiu '.".c 

lay a wide moat, lof fey' walls a«d' aaneroas gates, each furnished 

i nifth fwur tfeigs gat##. 

with- a' ttffiimle «l ijroaaises 

bridges «c« 







-e «,l»o Ana tli« forti£ic«tion« of LanJca ar« r<ip««tt»aiy 

, . u-X ii# irf*'»'!r » t''wtv<T. js«.«v 4.;'. S:'At C3 41 ^i(ii 'f , ^ j 

tntlon«d. ‘•“•.Ss; 

.ty f«mi.ii«i '4*i»,esi^^'as; i si.?.a?£ 

'i; Wrf tell I 

aafe^Mi^iw' **«* lartag«ii J*r« s»re«ria#«l. , ' •, : 


a at^-Ait ciefeacej the battlements bristle with sharp hooks and 
satagnnis and other machines (yantra) of war} and the walls are 
manned along their length. Elsewhere, Narada asks yudhisthira i£ 
hie S^rcs are provided with treasure, food, water, -Keapoas and 
other contrivances of defence, as also with masona and bowmen 
(yah®bh,arati ll»5«25)* 


The i\ranyaka parva fualshes an interesting account of 
defence against siege Ckahabharata, 3-16-.3). catavays and pennons, 
wa”’ ! 13 and watch- to^-’ers, characterise the town of Dvaraveti, fully 
provided with stocks of food, weapon® and other devices fear hurling 
fire and stone on the eawiy. the tramp of the approaching enemy 
rouses the Inmates to a sense of danger} all the miiaes, dancers 
and singers are driven out of the city, awJ drirOcing Is prohibited 
by proclamation in a. bid to stai^- out carelessness and frivolity 
Bridges (samkrema) are destroyed and boats forbidden to ply} 
trenches around the town are spilled with poles at the bottom, and 
the surrounding area rendered uneven and difficult of access* 

So one leaves or enters tha town witltout giving the requisite sign 
Cmudra)* such precautions are . impressive even by moeiern standards* 
The ®n«ny replies with a blockade of all the roads and passages 
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v..^w.i wi-T u»uai yantrss «Rd sstaghni®. Hawaman adds:. 'that tie ha® 
i3rv»k<®ii the orldges, covered the jaoati . set £ire to Lanka, and 
tsto'sged n'G’Aia the clt«6«l«-Tha use o£ Sire in siegecrafit is very 
-.T.t>or tant, and tdiatched roods were. o£ ten plasted with mud to wake 
them reasonably proof against that danger (Hopkins, i?.i.’.j 1869). 

v:q must make a due allowance for the exuberance of the 
poet end possible additions to the little details of the various 
passages} but the view tliat all the descriptions oc solid walls and 
watch-towers to be found in the "^pics are late interpolations, 
justifiable perhaps when it was formulated (Hopkins E.W.S18895 
has clearly had its day* ilopkings says that the ^amayana contains 
nut exact descriptions of fortifications, but standing epithets 
and set formula® applied to the various towns in the text with but 
slight modifications (ilopkln® P.W**188S5. It may indeed be perfect- 
ly true that the poet followed a fixed pattern in describing tti® 
cities figuring in a storyj but it does not follow tiiat a model 
never existed, and that solid walls and bastions found their way 
into fee topics only at a later day* words are superfluoua} the 
evidence of ardhaeology brooks no refutation, we now know that 
ooth earthwork fortificatioas and masonry walla defended the Indian 

..... ‘i ... ,, , t' ''' '' 

tw^aa o£ aide long fe«£ar© mm rim a£ thm Epic»| arid iode#d caati^^ 







c£ Eurtif Iwatiwns- They do not inlliot’ dameg® serious enough to 
deserve specific mention or effect the autcone of battle* 


The classical chronicles make it evident tiiat when 
/.lexender Invaded cndta in the 4th century B*c*, forts and str.,ng« 
holds held by Hindu chiefs were scattered thickly over tiie country* 
The capital of almost every statsi however small j appears to have 
been fortified with defensive works of varying solidity. I’tier® 
the ground offered natural barriers, full advantage of these was 
taken. Such, for instance, were Massaga or Mazaga, sazira, Aornos 
etc* Kith regard to Message, turtius supplies us with an elaborate 
description of the defences with which both nature and man had 
provided the city. An army of 36,000 infantry", he says, "defended 
the city vrtiich was strongly fortified both by nature and art. #or 
Oh the east, an impetuois mountai'n.* stream with steep banka on both 
sides barred approach to the city, 'yrtile to the south and west 
nature, as if designing to form a rampart, had piled up gigantic 
roc^cs, at the base of which lay sloughs and jawnlng chasms hallowed 
in the odutrse of ages to vast depths, iifille a ditch of laighty 
labour drai^' f extremity continued the line of defence. 

. 4.2. iCi- i.£. CO# 4 , af .i1, e -;h'' 

The city was besides surrmnded idtha wall of 35 stadia in 

. .’V. a*, i.: ' n.-r^z 

cirowafewiBwe whl«ai hmd a'haiii# ,^:^.stone«oide «i»orbing a . 

■ ' ’ ............ .,..a .. .. ...... ...... ..... . . ... .. . 



suRdrifd brlclcs 


"i® brick u:or!c Vi&s 


bound Intc a solid fabric by iti®ans of stories so Inter po.md tlipt 
the mor© brittle material rested upon the harder, while moist 
clay add been used Cor mortar* test, however, the structure should 


all at once sink, strong beams had been laid upon these, support- 
ing wooden floors whicii covered the walls and afforded a passage 


along them (?-<cf5indle, d.r«: 1896) eminence and was strongly Corti- 
fied in every quarter (l^cCrindle, *3*K»4 1896). Aornos, again, was 
a piece of extra-ordinary strategic strength, but does not appear 
to have had any artificial fortifications* Arrian says that th® 


ocJc* had a circuit of about 200 stadia, @.tkS. at its lowest 


elevation a heignt of eleven stadia* *It was ascended by a single 


path cut by til© hand of man, yat difficult* on the summit of -the 


rock there was, it is said, plenty of pure water which gushed out 
from a co^lwus s*^ring* ’^are was timber besides, and as rraidh good 
arable land as requlrad for its cultivation the labour of a 


thousand men (KcCrlndle, a.w*il89f5y* Diodorus describe® the radk 
as a natural stronghold, lOO stadia in circumference, 16 stadia 
in height, and with a level surface focming a cooiplet® circle* 

The Indus washed its foot on the southi elsewhere it was surround- 
ed by deep ravines and inaccessible cliffs (Mccrindla J*w*5 1896)* 
Sir ^«rel 'Stein, tAo has 'abccessfully located’ Aornos" oh '"the rock- 
girfalte ad jolnlhg '’Mount Ona, 'obs^esi "the preciptous nature 
of 'that" slope'’' would re'hd” itself % easy 'and effective 'defence, 

of Srsttlsto# iMccritidlle , T 
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of"'sawil»o* 




aat t.u..ris wiiidn ere not so £av-ttrecl toy na air e were aat 
left ai. tiia marcy of every InvecUng .or .maraudinij band £ran outside* 
!:car1y e.11. uf tiem ware surrounded .witii, defansive works, cha ©t«e 
and character o5 which dependcci uyon t»io situation, ^->robable 
eXi^osure to attach, .and tiie wealth of ti%e iniiatoi tents* 7or instance, 
Arrian tells us tliac the city of tixe ASi>asioi was encoti^jassed toy 
a double l*ri-3 of walls* fhe outer wall ’‘was bat rudely co.nstructed, 
tout tile inner wall .was reraarkatole 'strong (Mccr indie, J»>'* i 1896) • 
iaui rey^rd to sangala, tiie oa^ital.of toe catoaeans, toe . saia® ^ 
writer says that it was “'strongly for tofied**, ^nd toat its walls 
were of brick mctrindle, J 1896) • simil arty most of to® tawas 
in the territory of the Mallol and to® oxydrakoi were well fortil!** 
led* Arrian s|jeeks of toe capital of to® Mall oi as “to® strongest 
oE ell toe clUes that lay near *. The city was defended by walls, 
and within them there was a citadel with gates, towers and parapet 
C?Xt;rindle, lB9f) About another of to«ir towns, ihdentlfied 

toy cunnlnghan) with kot-t^emalia, a 'small tout ancient town situated 
on an isolated moind on toe 'northern bacflc of toe '?avt Ciunningha® 
3tr Alexanders 1871 )' we ®Ve informed that It was not only defended 
by a well, but had'wi'thin it a 'atadel, "seated on a comir, ending 
height and dlHlmit of access { ' MCCrtndle,' J*K.x 1B96). The 
■ classical 'authors "imintidn a'" third Kalloi" city, Identified toy 
Cunningham- wi to toy 'tori ck walls and 

enormtos ia‘aitids“of '' 'Ct^indle'd^w* 8 ' 

•t '• -..I'sc'' nsjvat hold ‘-Mi, So? i'-'-l 1eu"'i * o. v.;. • ■ vua rs'U'f 

arltodievd 



1696} tile city iB king of '' Praestif ■ thiat' " 

hircself upj (I'Iccrindle 1696) and the capital of sophytes 

(Kcwri-'dle 1896), I* ar the east, in 'the tongae of land formed 

hy tae junction of the sen end the Gangaes, wa# the city ©f Palil>- 
ctrira, i- a1 Imbothra or Pataliputra, the capital of Magadha. in the 
time of J'egas themes, it was considered to he toy far *the largest 
city in India*- a long, narrow parallelogram in snap®, measuring 
aboat nine and one- fifth miles in length and one and a half miles 
in breadth* Xt was not defended toy any 'brick wall, Jwt by a roasslve 
wooden palisade, pierced toy sixty-four gates end crowned toy five 
hundred and seventy towers*' "The palisade had loop-holes" for the ' 
arcihers to shoot through, and outside id»er® was a ditch, 30 GU'bits 
deep aix3 400 cubits (6 plethra) toroad* The ditcii vas filled frcm 
the waters of the son (Mccrindle, »!•»'*; 1896 J. 


1 1 is important to take note of two salient facta in 
the above accoint* Tirst, though cities were surrounded with various 
defensive works, there was no uniformity in their character* a® be- 
fore stated, the character of defens'iv"® works depended on variais 
factors, such as the situation "of the city, probable exposure to 
attadc and the wealth of the inhabitants* in this connection it is 
wortii recalling a statement recorded toy Arrian regarding Indian . ; . , 
cities of this age* He says that those Indian towns are 

down beside the river or tlMI are made of _woc^j 2*^ toiros_built 

of brldk would 

I ; •. •- . .rv-n 
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towns whicli are built on elevated places out of '-reach of ■ these are 
madH of brick and lime* This «ill' explain why ’the defensive works 
ro'.ind t^ateli'jutraj the capital of a far-f lung ' and prospercus empire, 
were built of timber and hot- of brick, as certain cities in the 
northwest appear to have been* secondly, it is important to note 
tl'iat the age wltnessed^-^ a significant' developcvent in the-- history' of 
rr.il itary architecture' In- Sndia* Most of tbs towns mentioned above 
were defoncled by means or surrounding walls, 'but in sane cases, 
as a measure of additional protection, strongly«f ortif ied citadels 
were added within the walls* It will appear fron, a careful perusal 
of the texts that the citadel was built in one corner of tite town- 
usual ly in tne part which was most secure and well- defended- and 
tiiat a contlrsaetion of the town wall formed its outer side* The 
citadel served as the ultimate refuge of the besieged, when the 
ojter defences of the town were captured or destroyed by the 
assailing force* It was the last resort to which the garriaan 
retired in desperate «Extr«nlty* 

7-4 K^jJT£LYA*S - - ' ' - 

Fowhere perhaps are the ancient Hindu ideas on fotrttflcat- 
ion better delineated than in. the Arthasastra of Kautilya* In 
common with his predecessors in the,^ field of ^political speoalation,^ 
^autilya considered the fort as one of the seven constituent, 

of tiii# i’fe pofc til# ijRj>0irfe#iits»f 

iiit; It; Ml# HOC# tlnn th# tir##sury| th# £iri#iiNS #iad til# 

anay itself tfie’-'f drfc'--thiiWf>llMi 



aecrec. var (intrigue), control ' over one *8 ,partisans| the upkeep 
of the army, the reception of allies' and the driving out o£ 
ene^nies are su^-cesoffully practised* In,’ tiie ebsence of Eorts* th® 


treasury is to the enany, for it seems that for tuose who o%rti 
forts, tiiere is no destruction (nautUya' Arth*^* 1919) . Elsew^iere 
ne says that “tlie haven of the king and of his army is a strong 
fort (Katu til ya Arthli 1919). ' ■ ' 


Kith these preliminary r«aarks about the importance of 
fortifications, Kautilya n«Kt goes on to classify forts on the 
basis of tiieir location. In his view, forts might be classified 
under four principal heads, viz. paravate (hill fart), eudaka 
(water fort), dhenavna (desert fort) , and vanadurg® (Sorest fort) . 
He defines a hill Sort as one. which is either perched on a rocky , 
precipice (prastaram) or built In a valley in th© midst of an . , 
encircling range of hills (guha) . a water^ £i-»rt, he says , may be 
situated on an island in the midst of a river (antardvipasn) or 
on a plain surrou’nded by low ground., or morass In which water l» . 
stagnated (nlmnavaruddhaia sthalam),* similarly a forest fort i« 
either encaapassed toy m,any bogs and fens, interspersed with trees 
and hiBhes (kha* janodakaro) , or i®, girt by thickly- set tall with., 
undergrowth (stambagahMi) . Finally, a desert fort ..is ^o.rie wSiiqh 
is located either in the centre, of a wild tract devoid a£ water or, 

■ .. ,Pi ) i'< • - ' ■ * 

even of thickets (nirudaka-stambam), or in a .region sterilisad by 

d«..rt ult (trim - ' ' ' ' 

Po r;r«^ f . -.n 'A* 







In Bk* VII, ch* 12, for inatanc®, he says* “ofi £ort.s such as a 
fort on the plain, in tlie centre o£ a river and on a atcauhtain, 
chat which is mentioned later is o£ more advantage than .the on® 
pr.?vlai sly mentioned (Kautilya ^^xth.i 1919). In a earlier chapter 
(ch» lo) oi: tile same 3k», he explains the reasons which led him 
to this view- ’’of two fortified kings," he says, "on® has his 
forts on a plain is more easily redaced than the other owning 
a dort in tne centre of a river, for a fort in a plain can he 


easily assailed, destroyed or captaired along with the enemy in 
it, whereas a fort surrounded by a river requires twice as much 
effort to capture, and supplies tlie enemy witti water and otlier 
necessaries of life*-; ,tgain« "Of two kings, one owning a fort 
surrountiec! by a river, and another having mointainous fortificat- 
ions, scisif.g the formar's land is, better, for a fort in the centre 
of a river can be assailed by a bridge farmed of elephants made 
to stand in a row in the river, or by wooden ■'imridges, or by means 
of boats} and the river will not always be deep and can be emptied 
of its water, whereas a fact on'- a mountain is of 'a self -defensive 
nature, and not easy to besiege or to ascend} and where if one 
portion of the army defending it is routed oit, the other 'portions 


the ©natny"- {Kautilya Arth*4 19191 


ififh’thls biitiate'oif the r«tativ«''-vatue'‘o£ foirts^"- "" . 
fCaiiaijf«'lisks'#^'“’tulbf% tfeiti'dWlehsivb works all 

Wsr^ri'y " t&e klhgdoM*, gr«i')n#ii inita- 



£run tlwBe, fell® king tm&t have in th« centre of his kingcios, '•■in 
a lo*-.dlity natarelly best fitted for the purpose, aach as tiie 
bank or tfie confluence of rivers, a deep pool of perennial -water 
»>r of a lake or tank*,- a fortfled capital* This might b@ a£ 
o'ly shape, circular, rectangular or square, "in consonance with . 
the r-aquir aments of the ground* It has to to® surrounded toy three 
successive ditches, tl“ie first 84 feet (14 dandas), the second 72 
feet (12 danciesj and the third 6o feet (lo dandas) wide "with 
clepUt less toy one-qparter or one-half of ttmir width"* The sides 
uf tile ditches were to be built of stones or torlclcs Ci>asahc»pahitah 




and 


perennial flawing wate r drawnSrom sane nei ghtocu ring river* 
crocodiles and lotus plants were to toe nurtured in the ditches 
so that no enmy could a-wim across them with' impunity* 

At a distance of 24 feet from- the ,ih««r-most ditch, a 


"toy heaping fRUd upwards and by making it ssquare at the toottom, 
oval at the centre, pressed by' the trampling of elephants and 
bulls"* Caps in the rampart mi Pt be filled up with fresh earth* 
The intervening "space between "the rampart and tlie ditch is to be 

-- V , ... . ■ ■' -.fr- ' ■ ^ 

strewn with throny bushes, sharp I'nstruaenta and entanglements 


of 'various kinds* 




AWm .ti^ie.r^art 




? I, .Hif ,§r#ct®d wal l s 






et regular intervals with towers or .bastions Cattalaka), square 
tl'iroughout and provided with movable staircases* • - 

”£n tile intermediate space measuring 30 dandas between 
tv.^ t-*werj, thor© shall ue formed a broad street in two co^art- 
.•(.jutu u-^vored with a row£ and two ana a naif times as long as it 
is broad*** This street appears to have been iatemaed for patrol 
the sentinels, protected overhead by the roofs* The bdfurcat- 
l.a of tiie street is for facilitating the double movements, forward 
£.nr:; backward, of the guards on duty* "Between the tower and the 
broad atreot shall be coast 3 Wcted. an Indrakosa, which is made up 
by C'-(V®rlng pieces of perforated wooden plates affording seats 
for three archers". The entrance gat* to the fort should be 
"on©" sixth as broad as the width of the street , and above the 
gat3i«Y shall <J bo constraoted » turret, Its face resambllng a large 
llezard. lesidss the main gate, there must also be special secret 
passages for Slight or ®at in an unassailable part o« the ra«patt. 

In addition to the above, the author gives other details 
reg«nains the oonstruction o£ roads and btildings within the £ort. 
He also speaks o£ the construction o£ cansls (kulY.) to bold 
wespons. •In thsse csnals, ther. shall b. collactsd stones, spade. 
Ctuddala), axe. (tothsri), vsrieites o£ .tails, cudgels (muarnthi)k 
hammer, taudgsra), clnhs, disois, macbines (yaiitrs), and such 
weepon. as «» d«,troy • bundrml i«r.on. at once (s.tegnt), , - 
.tt.g«J»r ,i.«..«H«r.f. tridents, brnsboo-sUck. with pointed edges 

'made cf 1r~*i .omi»l-n**»# **> '**“****'^» 
els* csn'b* mswri*!* teantiUr* , 

_ , -r,. / I. ^ i'4 , ' i'. " , . . _ ’ ! 
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Art;h« i 1919) • In tli® chapter on the Superintendent of ATtnoury (3k* 

1 1, ch* 18), he gives a Hat of varioua liTsn?,avatole maciaines (athlra- 
yantra), %-htcli from the coEwmentator*® eacpl ana tlon appear to have 
been specially stored in forts to repulse assaults upon them* 

He further recxjmmend® that articles of food, fodder and fuel should 
he * stored (in the fort) in such quantities as can he enjoyed for 
years together witliout feeling any fcant"* *Qi such collection**, 
he adds, '*old things shall he replaced by new ones when receivsid'* 
(ftautilys /xth*J 1919). 

7 ‘St s^O’^ra sTPc t fs-HwLDs m f. g upta p^iod omkapo s 

The foregoing account will serve as an Illustration of 
the ty;4cal ideas on cortlflcation as they had developed in India 
till the time of Kautilya* To what extent, and in what reapects, 
tliese ideas were altered or modified in the light of later 
experience, we have no means of knowing* During the neact thousand 
years or more, there were no great inventions or mechanical 
develOi-xtents to make any sudden changes in the art of %;ar or any 
of Its laranches* one is, therefore, justified in inferring that 
such changes as did occur in the art of f ortiSication were evolut- 
ionary rather than revolutionary* The evidence of the Chinese pll- 



thera was perhaps a gpraAial increase in the sis® of the walls and 
in f ,11 <M«iar. • to- ooalwat.'’ the 

, mdlA di^riss, i^rlcas 
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rj'rcicisncy oS si*?;:;® tnac'alnery. it is pro'Mlila also that there 






descclhed by beruni as *tiie two sa‘wttg(»at placea I h*v« *¥«a: men 
CsachaEiJ 1901)# It is ^l»o « matter o£ ca»ara . knowledge that the 
eight forts o£ Bundelkhand, along with the hamral ruggedness of 
the country', iW eWbled' the '"rulers of this territory- first the 
Candellaa and ’later "the’ 3und®las- '"th maintain their independent* 
against powp^l' imradera. 


' ■'? . ' ' '' ‘ '■ ■ •' '■■■ '* ' ' ' ' 


XnOl* darlm tJw' lw# *i»* <* »1» o«iearl«» of oor jjorloil, 


vor-^ imprH.V'»rr,encs in tiie height and strength of the towers, and 
jth 2 r a-rrangemcats for protecting ui^ ditches along the weaker 
oort~w.i3 of tne wall- thtt is, the curtains bet.*en tlwa towers* 

But the cliiaf note in tlie history of military architec- 
ture iji ciiis parioG was the increased tendency to construct hill 
forts* i’his was in consonance witli the teachings of Xautilya and 
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rpufit, cel>*brated at tlie time o£ the Muhjsmmadan Invasions were 
ralinjar (Kalanjar), Gwalior, .^jayagarh and Maniyagarh in central 
Xnciaj Chitorgarh, Ranthombhor ana Mencior in Rajputanaj 3hira 
(iih» tii } ana Kangra CNagarkot, abimnagar, etc*) in the Punjabj and 



Lahorukotta, aanasala ara3 sirahsila in fCashmtir. It is noteworthy 
tiifit tile early Muharroadan historians have referred to some txsif 
these forts in terms of enthusiastic admiration* In connection with 
the fortress of Kalin jar, for instance, Hasan Slzaml says that 
it was "celebrated throughcat the world for being as strong as 
the wall of Alexander Cx:lliotsl772) • The same writer describes 
the fort of Gwalior as *'tha pearl of the necklace of the castles 
of Hind, the summit of which the . nimble- footed wind from below 
cannot reachaand on the bastion of which tiie rapid clouds have 
never cast to® ir shade** *utbi .refers to toe fort of ahetia as 
follov.si The walls ox which the wings .of an eagle . cttold not aor* 
mount, and which was surroind^dl as -by toe ocean w.ito a ditch of 
exceadiag depth end bread to** Regarding toe fort of Rvantoomhhor 
agaia, Mlnhajus siraj says that it *is celebrated in all parts 
of Hindustan for its great strength end s®.curity* It is related 
in Hindu histories that it had been invaded by. more .. than seventy 
kings, and no one had b®e.n able -to take it (Tlliot^ 18725* ; 

But beyond vague generalisations and hyperboles, the 
Muhammadan historians give us no useful details as to the marftieir 
in which these ^ hill 'forts were originally constructed* Hor^caa we 

know these details from other sources* This is chiefiy becawse 

1 ^ ^ h,.- *<■*-' i'- i 

some of these f«rts have now disappeared, others are lying in 

aad.-siEat## ^'hti» u'» ot t--';!;; . 




r^'^lLxiq IV'^aps of brick debris 


Vriiile t;he few %^lch ar© sti.Il stand- 


ing iav© been so completely transformed during the Middle Ages as 
tw r^Dteln I.lttle of tlielr original character* Unfortaanatelyj 


stune, laid without cement* usually rose frona tlie very edge of the 
hill, being a continuation of the scarp of the rock* vccaalonally* 
too, walls of masonry appear to have been erected to guard agalmt 
access at places where the difficulties of the ascent in Its natur- 
al state ".Ight possibly be oveircwite* The walls w'ere further stren- 
gthened by bastions or towers cons'fcucteci at irre^lar intervals 
(Wajputana CasstteerJ 1908) . 3uc whatever ti'iair orisLnal character, 
these hill forts 'were looked upon as the best 'that the engineering 
skill o£ the ag® could prodAce* in contemporary estimation they 
were 'well-nigh this ne#d not cause any surprise. 





(aiioa 1171) 


not hm imp|>©««iS for • moment thet titoee »iiill.e<l 

V j. \*a tllf’ £, -U'M* f'St'S .>yf C,. iji-tw-ij, '.•iiJH'J 

toirtwi' w«r- them in PCethlawid mm : ' ^ 

' . „ ; 4.(|4 ' ‘ ' '•, .A-; _ ' , ' 


:.lll, 6.: Cit'd w tlie height o£ toe ^.alls, vmie he too much for 
rjebiegwrs* rriLssiles-. I£ the sides of to® hill ■were preciptcM^e and 
rvjc’cy, mining oscame Iwposaihl® ana toe site v<as perfect for def®' 

I^apite this gerwrel preference for hill: f ortSi toe old 
practice of creating defensive works around cities in to© plains 
was coatimed. The acooint of Uteen 'Tsiang, toe toachnaana aiTwa ■ 
other ©arly Muh«wed©n chronicles go to show toat town®, even of 
a small si*@, were often encloeed by walls*, "rhe^ most c®l»teraft»3 o 
these vailed town® in northirn ImSia.at the time of mharamadan 
invasion v«re Delhi, K:anaa A'^ir,"'?ftiltan, Jalor (Jalevar) , AonI 
Thangar, Ko1 , Keefut (Mlrat) etc* rhe’f^harwfiadan historians have 
referr(^ to to® fortif ications •of; these cities in general terms* 
Thus Delhi is -described as •* among the -'chief (mother) cities of 


The fort of Ajnir, "ana of tim most celebrated -in Mina-', xs 
spoken of as enclosed with four walls* -JRegarding Itoltan, Ifhrisi 
says that it MIS' large city ca»mand.«Nd by a citadel, h^ 

£(mr grnmm ■■mm a moat* Kiewini speaks of the city- 

ad “large, fortified and impri^nable* (sllioti 1772)* delor 
(Jialevar) is described as a strong foatt with gates and basUons, 
and thangar as a, “fortress -toioh assamtoled a hill of iron -.-iv.-',,;; - 


iSil 
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GiijAiTAt iiava uaen dsscriiiaid i»y Mr* ^Altekar (1927) Mr* v* 

saltfiai lias Xikawi»e descrlJaad tha Kortif icatioas o£ certain ancteit 


t tjvsr as 


o£ toe Tamil land, such as iJraiyur, Madura, Banchi 


or Karur 


dCafiappar at’Ma Takadur* we are told, for instance, toat Madura was 
a fortified city* "There were fair gates to the fort, sarmoiiited 
toy high towers, and oitsid© toe massive walls wMcii were touilt of 
ruugh-hewn atone was a deep moat, and surrounding the, moat wae a 
thick jangle of thorny trees* The roads leading to toe gates were 
wire enough to permit several elephants to pass abreast, and on 
tfiQ wells on both sides of toe entrance there were *11 kinds of 
weapons and missiles concealed, reedy to ae discharged on an enemy* 
Likewise, •gar.chi was also •strongly fortified, and on the battle- 
ments were mounted various engines to throw missiles on those who 
attacked toe fort* wver the gates in toe walls were towers plastered 
with white mortar and adorned with flags* surrounding toe walla was 
a oroad moat in which man-eating alligators of large siae abounded* 
Contemporary apigraphic records also to,row lignt on to® defence* 
w£ a few cities* ?or instance Kanci .or Kaadpura, the Pal lava 
capital, is tlius described in one inscription; "whose high wall* 
were insurmountable, and hard to be broken, which was aarrounded , 
by a huge mo«t that was unfathcroable and hard to be crossed, and 
which resembled toe jlrdl c _ of the j^outhera region. The Gadrel 
plates of Vikraraaditya I refer to ti^ almost similar teoftf. 

Again, the town of vilanaw i# referred to ** follows in the Madras 

it •,,5»rS i t-Af 4;>,- i'’ - » 

*n<3 wsh W.11. , 


11 ^ : 



j-'iy, riB© so hinh that the sun has to retire in his coarse, which 
if. isis strong as) the fort in the -beautiful {island of). .Ilangai 
C’-fthke) Clplgraphic Indicai 1872) • 


It is. perhaps clear .from the aioove- and this Is also 
th® testimony u£ archeology-*, that, to the last days of our period, 
tiiQ wall with towers remained the leading idea of fortification* 
ihe towers ^^rovided flanking -fire along toe frontj they also 
afforded refuges for the garrison in case o£ a successful escalade. 


and fran them the platform caild .he' easily enfilaoed* Usually* too, 
out not invariably, the wall was reinforced by a detch, which had 
three advantages! .in increased the height of, the obstacle, made 
the brir.glng up of the engines .hf attack more difficult, -.and supp- 


lied material for the filling of the wall 





(t.^v.ri-bre6.'ceriO * The Tamil poei;®:Ss Avvaiyar speak® q£ *brigad«s 
wt elephants*, 'with their tusks blunted by battering they 
an&'my's fwrts ClMctrirxii® J«Vj*5 18£2) . 


Another device occasionally employed was mining- In Ek« 
XXII, ch. 4 oS the Arthasaatra, 'isfeile describing the varioas 
devices by which an emmy fort could be captured, 'Kaufcilya remarks 
that a besieging king "may assail the rampart and parapets by 
making us© of urMSorgraan tunnels and iron rods** 3ut it do©a not 
seem tliat mining ever came into general vogue* it is prctoabl® 
that as most or the Indian fortresses were built on high ground 
or upon * foundation of solid rock., mining was considered entirely 
useless as a tool of siege-craft* 3ut the word surunga with itS' 
military hj^plication continued to be known, and ultimately passed 
over into Hindi vocabulary* The ordinary Hindi word far a mine 
is surang end surang urana Is to spring a mine (Irvin®, W*sl9o3)* 

The us© wf fir®, too, 'far.- the rsK&ictian of a fortified 



place was not unknown, on tiiis iXaiitilya supplies us with'th® 
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/v spl-nter *f fir® 1c«pt in tlie body of a drtad fisbjnay 


II .| 

i , 



tj few carried off by a monkey j or a crosiii>' or any o^er bird (bo 
tne thetchtd roofis of the hcuses) . (Kautilya Arth* < 1919) .■ rii® 
aatiiar further dascriiwi the infredlents of ^;^ich varicxis inflarrm- 
a.ile c^KUpoancs might be prepared and utilised for setting fire to 
an enamy fort* 3ut he coacludes with the following salutary advice* 
*’.%'hen a fort can be captured by other means, no att®npt shcwld 
be made to set fire to it} for fire-cannat be trastedj it not only 
offetids gods, out also destroys tJie people, grains, cattle, gold, 
raw materials and the like* Also the asyjuisitioa of a fort, ■with 
its property all destroyed, is a. source of furtJier loss (Kautilya 
Arthi 1919). His advice, however, did not always restrain belli- 
gerents from resorting to this infamous method. Both literature 
atx;l inscriptions record instances of towns and fortified places 
being burnt down by ruthless corKiuerors. thus In &n Inscription 
of the 29th year of ^ajaraja the area t, (dated 1047 A.D.), it is 
rccordao that the Cola monarch set Eire to F.ollippek, (42 miles 
from Secunderbad in tlie Hisam’s diMinions) , one of tlis capitals 
of Jayasimha* The ?tth®puraro pillar inscription of Mallapadeva 
Csaka 1124) states that Cunaga-vijayadlfcya of the Taatern Calukya 
dynasty burnt down a pi 'ice 'called "cakrakuta (probably the same 
as oakrakotta, which appear® to have been situated in the domiaions 
of' toe king of ttiiara,’ Wcapital of Malava). Kaihana CvlI.766-772) 

• ^ f ti- • ’ ^ ^ 5 ^ ^ ^5* * I *» ,“‘11 ^1- ' i, r , ^ 1) , 

fr#cuirds liow ^ tecotliiiir fop kisiQ Aiw^sfo^t 

fortified olaCte and burnt *the hcuse# with his troops, wiK> had 

.,x v"?. in a«rta* ' "W satiieri*' 

fixad fire-brands at the points their darts* • siseihere 

(vixig p'y i p *he# with itarroelnsi details^ 

•„ ' -I-.: -■■ '<■ - /I',, 

' •’■■■- ■■■■■- ■•■ 'T--' -nliUStkMs^j '■ ‘ - 








farricAis t®Tipl® q£ cakradhara, in -which many peopla af th« aeigh- 
bw-urhuod "witii their mrcwieni childrent aniraal 9 f rich storas and 


wperty sought an asylum* 


But tti® mo&t u«ial 'matiicd ■ «5«ployad to get ovar the resis- 
tance of a fortrosa was by strict ■'investment araS starving out* 'The 
besieger* tried to oat off the besieged fr-jm cQH«mint cation with 
tno Gutside world and tlius to prevent them from receiving reln» 
forcwnents or supplies and to make them dependent u|K>n such 
store® a# they may have 'been able to lay in beforehand » or might ■ 
be able to produce within, the to%n*:-.In. tiie ^5ah*'•Urmtwigga Jataka 
there is a very realiatlc-descrip-tion o£',how king oulani- Brahma- 
da tta besieged the capital of the ^ king o.£ Vdeha ; and sought to 
capture -the city by oitting off It® w«ter supplf*^ A »-fcri«t and . ■ 
protracted blockade often led to the starvation of tiie .garrisonf 
and starvation in its turn to surrender* 'in the Chachnama it is 
related that Pai Chach conigdered .the ..fort of .pabiy a by .following 
this method* "i'he chief of eh© place, (pabiya)^ gave battle, but 
after groat fighting and th® king of Patolya .flod and 

entered tthe fort* nai chach was victor iois, and encamped in eii® 
field of battle fof a time, ’i^hen - the -store of provlaiofts was 
exhausted,' and-'israss 'and wood- asd'-fNiel were all coniiwmed, the 
enemy ;beiogi id distress at^^-the- the^-worlil/ 

had covered ad ■•■darkness, ?and '-tlss Mdf' of 
rntssmw oWoealed'-liiissaafr^ mm gldam''at^.‘«he'':M’«hi*4fc.-fhd 



'\-]io>n kirn; H&rm (1089-llol for instance, laid siege to the 

Sort ot i'rtJwlgiri he sought to starve out the garrison# “when 


he had stopped there for »or© than a month,' the defenders of the ;i,! ■' 

fort became distressed owing to tiieir food and other- supplies being I'l j 

■'is ■ 

siXhauEtod* How large were 'not the trihut©. and 3 up|>lies which king ■ 
Samagrconapala offered la order to save that garrison?* Harsa was ..'f ' 



otetiaate and rejected those off era* ' thereupon- the besieged chief- 
taia bribeo an officer of tae hostile array, rfio instigated Uve 
soldiers to claim a marching allcaw-ar.ce and tluis fall into disordeij 




lost coantlefis mea Those la the, castle were few| while those 
in Che Cbesiaglng) c«np were many* ii@,ni,e the formeri tiiough they 



killed many, were easily made to suffer* After the castle had , 
been harassed with two or 'three assauItSf it appeared with the 
closed folds of its gates as if iteittlng its eyes from feer* Those 
in the uastle lost their confidence when they saw that l>hanya and 
other (ministers) were tryingto win over the guards, create 
Internal dissension and ^ otherwise take advantage of a weak point* 

/.t night they did not sleep but shouted to each other to keep 
trxssnselves awake* In the da y** time, again, when they slept, they 
made the castle appear silent and deserted. H:ven the sound w£ the 
kettle-drums (beaten) by the several corps between the night- 
watcha, made them tremble at night, as the thunder (maJces tremble) 
ti'ie sparrows in the hollows of the trees* X'he royal troops kept 
tli«n in excitement day and night by all possible means and blocked 
'■ 'Ctaeir access to) the water by boats which were moving about* cat 
off fru'fi the river, they .^t up somehow with the pain of tiiirst, 
but they became disheartened when their foodsupply became exhausted 
owing to t*'»eir inability to get cutaide* Thus cut off from supplieia, 
and deprived of water, the Damara lord of the castle agreed tiarowgh 
tnwe **110 sell the king*s enemies • 


th».i.w«st»»ept'«»i did not In general • 

sieges were often long 
ifi' the Chadhnama that th® a leg® of 
lasted for th# period of one y®a«r"* 
tiTw A.D* th® jputs uiidNir 


consist' of n anything beyond a btoacade, 
and 'protracted* It is stated 

;vS. t .Wihipi, , M*? 

^han hohana Rai Chach 

,A.i '* f! .,ii -iv **nss vsi* t 



i rtiwira j iai.ri st%gs to ttie fort of GarMndf 'tmt It took th«i 

thlrteer ranths to compel thm 


Vhe methods u£ repelling a siege or assualt must have 
varied frorti ege to age, and to sgwie 'axtent, from locality to locality* i’’ 
i:ie jantiperva enjoins that on the occasion of a siege all tiiatch- 
Cvvernd liousss within the fort shaild be plasterec! with mud as a l' 

portsction against fire* According to '^cutily®, all possible impe- 

" ' " ' ■ ' ■ ■' ■ ■ ■■ ■ ■ ■■ ^ i? 

dineacs were bo be placed oefore me enemy to prevent a close invest- 


neat* '"'ra.ss eM firewood roind the fortress were to oe set on fire 


ana destroyed as far as a yojana Jfive and five- forty fourth miles)} 
all water ohanaels or pools were also to be either destroyed or vlt* 


iated, end a system of 


ecret wells* hidden pits and barbed iron 


cords should be devlsf» all around the Sort C'Cautilya prth*Jl9193. 
?roif his chapter on ;-,yudhagar«dhya1csa (B?c* It, ch. 18) It appears’' 
that heavy , Imovabt e machines, worked by mecl^anical power, w«r« 
placed c;v*'*r the gates and wall's, kept In readiness for projecting 
large shafts at the foe or- dumping rocks upon them* 3ut tiie 
evidence of tlie early '^uhatamadan chroniclers inroves that etthsr'’'tla «e 
machinna wtsre crude' and ineffective or that in' 'general and except 
for ''the «rrow«, stOTOS and' other missiles thrown from the walls ‘ ‘ 
against the attadeers,’ 'the' defenders tnasted ra-th«r to 'the aim " : 
and strength of their walls 'aftflf' tried little 'in the way of ah 
active' defence* ' ; ; 'i. ^ ''a ' i 


m against laXnihf tbe device which the ^siege^ 
oy was to, dmiateiwi^i and, tl^n attack .the dl^gg^pi bglcnr. 

*CC4^.NU Cil ?>:5 


coild 



gr«ind, drive tiiern ^ack, and fill up the hole tliey had eacc«v«fced» 
The term fwr tha countermine vaa prati-aurunga* , have the follow- 
ir.g account In the ^xthaaatra as to hov/.and when it was to be 
CwHii trusted* * hen tne en«iy attempts to dig an underground tannel 




fwr the capture w£ the fort, the besieged should dig a ditch insid® 
til® walls Sc deep as to make water came out of the ®arth« IS the 


di*jging wf a ditch is considers^ Impracticebl®, a number of wells 
may ue constructed along tii® walls* in suspicious places along the 


perepet* empty pots or brorae vessels may be placed in order to 
find oit the direction in whid:ii a tunnel is being dug by the enssmy 


an the direction of the .tunnel is discovered* a counter -tunnel 


hould be constructed! or having made a hollow passage to th« turmel, 
t may be filled with poisonous smoke or water C’Cauttlya ;xth«l9l9>* 


t was on «n eminenw® and 3 tunas were avail alfei 


nd rolled down the slopes upon 


tlie besiegers* /..« already mentioned, one of tiie reasons which 
Ksutilya acMUvOs In fav-ur of liill-forts was Ui# enorBious; advantag® 
of 'ciiis i&isthod of defence* We find an early instance of this JcihiS 
in tiia oafenw® of Aornos against Alexander* curtius says* "As the 
barbarians rolled down massive stones upon them while they climbed, 
such as w.ere s trade fell headlong from their insecure end slippery 
positions (Hccrindla J.w*i 189«). The" chronicle of Kalhan* shows 
that in JCashmir, where fortrosaes war® almost invariably constructed 
on hills, this was a favourite mode of defence* In connection with 
the siege 'of Dugdha?^ata {VIX, 1181), for instance, we are bold ^ 
that' the'defei^rs’ Charad soldiers) -threw down big baildera and 
other iiiisiillea- ^ more detailed acoaont oe the . 


i 



isa w'ici vrtect tjiis made af defence is given in Gonaectlwii ^ 

tne sieg»? of ~ianasc,la* tuq royal troops vere tliro’S(.’ing stonss £i 
catapults, Siicftvers of arirows arit4’ varlows' (other) missiles. And 
tiio.'.ie 1:1 the castl® <S«lafMS,iW!S th«ms®lv®s hy rolling do^vn. stones* 
I ill royal amry, though large, could riot attach ttiosa in the caj 
stones vere falling 'and arrows, aarkad with Bhisu name 
*... ’:otwithsc&ridir*g..thaiir' great raimher they were so repulsed 1 
cne hail of stones fri»''tho»« (in the castle) that ttiay became 
Cs^iivinced of tlals (undertaking) not being' achievable by sheer 
prowess* The heads which the stones carried off from the bodie. 


like 


o£ brav'3 soldiers, api>e®red, with, their atreams *-■£ ' 
bebiiives, (thrown down' by stone-hits) from the tops 


sity and importance at length- 





if ■’.ra'i 




are £ allowed in daat. period 


.ane 


to o£ th® ccuntry very 


Jjnportatiai ‘to the construction and aaintenance or cores xn e*i© 
Channel a 'Jdnqdc»'’''a^''i»e^TiM‘ lilng'f .''ip&id muen attention to this 
aspect' of adrilnisisra^fi^^ai^ security* The Jayg«<Si 

stone lascription of viravarjuan praised trailokyava’-fnan as a 
very araatur in providing strong piaoes 'mrga pravtdhanaveda R) 

' » ♦Vi ’ I ’ * 'i*', ^ W? 

Ct>*pi®3!^**^c of Kirtivarnian is 

recorded to -liav® ljuilt tne f<MCt .djl^>,,_,^^^tigiri C£fi,oj.an AnfciQna^y 


gcv«r|M*|^ hy %ii oflicer appointed by the 
Sling* £he the time of ahojavertnan 

^ jJV -/ , * ' ■ . : ^ 

#iates that one #»nancia> bora ia the vaa^Jp. kayastha fiantly 


ng to sutatsaion the wild tribes o£ 9hilla*| Savaras: 
las {tpigraphic Indica* l|334)* ;,, ,^ 





f’tlUjwi. 4-,, 










good qualities* After serving !^:irfeivarroanj lie received 


beautiful oemple' and a -taiiac* Ha is alad praised for defeating and 


killing uhojuka, an enemy ,of rrailckyavamajo (Epigrap-hlc Indiua 


The og£i<^,oS visiaa is not kawvn to have ocen found 
in the inscripti@in|i.,of :«iiy oth^r dynasi,y» Dr- ’^ay believes it 
to be an administrative' post, but he does act offer any swggesfcion 
as to the eacact aatoire.-'iwnd <»itles of tiiis officer (nay, H*c*8 19.36) • 
The Vislsa doe.# mt: mmk to have .been- a civil officer .for both 

• ‘ i * r 

Mahesvara and vi##'’ appointed Visia^s of the forts of 

4 I'''. ■" ■■•.'.’■■■ ' '. 

Kalanjera n4t of any ' aAiinlstrative divisians- 

Ti -10 viaisa cannot hav#:.^4^»tti#"iowrnd^' of the 'fort, because 

• - -i ■ ' V ' 

the same inscription sp«iciC‘i«kll^;.lpiebtV^Qpf . Anaru^ (Var®*s brother) 
as the 'Dyrgadh.ikari of ' Ajaygadh 'ft^* '^r-'Mtekar believes that 
in ancient Indian states there was probably an inspector- general 
of forta at the capital (Alttfcar* a*S.s 1934)- The visieaa of the 
Ajaygadh Inscription may have had stame such office, isttt on the 
other band vase appear# to have been appointed over one fcart only* 
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It Tiay well oe thtet tiie xank oc visisa v,a3 rc,thar a title a£ 
iiiuaw.ur or a sineecjre than. Governraontal post* 


aukra mentions tl'ie treaaurisr as one oi tim ministers o£ 
tne king and a chandela .Ln.scriptio,n» shoiws that this wa the caa® 
in their state* The Ajaygodh todt inscrtptiona o£ Bhojaverman 
states that subhata, on® of the members of Jajuka's family, * 
eagerly striving to benefit others (and) acccmpliahing his objeot# 
by v:h®t he engaged in, became permanently the chief superintead-ent 
of the treasury (itosadhikaradhipatl) of the illustrious king 
Bho javarmaa* Th« next verse praises sulihatai tha. lord of the 
treasury Cahandagarap«ti)whos 0 only thought was for right a m2 
prosperity, and who', thougha at the head, of ell weighty affairs 
is both trustworthy* "and full of knowladg® «hd, who as minister 
(saciva) the illuatrious king ahoja is widely ' fur quali- 

ties and who delights in bestowing on others benefits withcut end, 
and is a very store of'' benevolence (upigraphlc Indicai t, 33S)* 


7.8 





Kalanjara ^ 29 *s.) 

situated on the lofty crag of precipitous of feirt sandstone 

on an outlying branch of the Paiwa Kang# it at a distance of S6 k 3* 
to the south-east o£ the headquarters of Banda district (13 *9*) 

(D*T„. DriOce Brockman* 1929).: Although it has a long antiquity a» , 
an abode of stone age man (P.c* Pant* 1982) the settlements a*^ 
fortification, according to &axander cunningham,^ started in the 


.rst century 


ii 




.? iir wt?. i » w 1. 


■ 





tentii c@n'tury A«D* «b«ul; tills time w« llBa 

etune structures ana £ortt|laii!4oii-*'et©f .'G4#S*' sose* 1956)i K-alanjara 

.. ijfj; '.I’rt -it i' • ' 

aecamo a strong mllltrry^ad,. jMlP|1^0t.r«tlve centre ’where garrison 
of soiaiers were mainwiihi^ under the Candellas* ^Fig-lM >• 


Kilfnjara hlXl lihs ah elieyii^tton ©£ 3*75 metres from th® 

■ • 

tti'-^an sea level and of /-sor^*’ 215 'lue tret E.rbm the surrounding plain 
(i’.t« oriilie Brockman* 192®)^ the iwromit ©)^ th© hill is ^c*. table 

' t ■ , , ' 

land si undulating ^.aid'S in clraiit- Th© 

total area u£ Kolan;;far^' ’hill is .abou'it '2^0' 'hectare®, on tlie 
‘-'alanjirs hill we have, nu(Mrousresi«n^irBi*'-'' tanks and ponds, ruins 

r'^ 

of several buildings and the , ipmiiins of structural and soma rock- 
cut temples- The £ or%A;K#.lfli3#® 

gates bu'ilt in t^;.«ituaitnd at the foot 

nuiner^# ..cBlics of the past. Baitains 


It also'-tohta 


of rampai:t|l;‘‘a,h(i' 'thi^ gateiifi.|£jh« t#ifh are the significant 

t, j -p' / , f '■ 

elerTients^,^"'uitf' ■M*<^iteCjMr'S', positions of 

^ ^ ^ ^ ^ M ^ ^ ^ j ^ /.I 

ancient gates are 'sufficiently "indicated by their nanes} the 


south-west and ^®KA gat© in the south-east o£ the town, Th© town 
Kalanjara la locally known as TA^ahaTI, the name is derived froia 
th® word TAWR which means below and ref nr® to the location oC feoem. 


4 -^ 
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at. tiie faot a;: t.ie nlll. T&rahatt conteiaecJ four maballas now 
kr.o'K.n as iacisr 3aaar, Khurd Bazar, Go^^al Sagar and Mihnan* 

Ati joining Taraheti there is a village called Katra-fCalinjara 
vnici’i Is also geiKsrally included Tunder th# town’ Xelanjara* Beyond 
tno liTimediata aaighhairnoud| 'n®«a Kalanjiara, is applied indi»-> 

: ■ ■ ■! ' :> f 0ii:k 4 • ’ ; ' A 

crL'iiinately co tne villages"' i^iMaJhaga wan, siddlipur and Nayagaon 

'It ^ ' 

situated at the fiaot’''of .'tne hill, ralanjera town appears to 
represent an early itedi'^el military centre;., and ‘ a township Cd.l. 
Drah Brodcmeni 1929) 


re study patterns afe^^lenjara uwser th® 


• i4% 'iirf.l/., 




Candellas. The econuuic ct’J'KalanjN^e.t was derived firom 

Its hinterland and precisAi*:iidi«tfiM^:.: rouynly corresp- 

' : ,/i' 4 * / ./h'.y 1 

ends, to Banda district (M •Il.ttar’ Pie^^eah and, covers an area o£ 

7645 sq. Km* {D.t. l^ake., 'If Il|i.>ark3d feature of t»# 

• ' ■ 'Hi.. 

northern hinterland is the- &iad»l#fid ' tdij^graphyf Cha general 

V/: ■-.•••' ', 

feature is the successian 'of itorrov; doabte formed by numerous stresras 

’ . vu ■. . .u" 




that carry the drainage .to-' th®..1?amuna* Much oi.,;the land along the 

■ . V- ; . : 

'■ ■* t 

bank- of the streains !»• ^lf"iHS.illi@d. me is floored by 

detritus and hill wash^*’ g#iK#«ltf with light' Ain top soil*. It 
is covered by mar, keber, p«^*u^nd rakar soils. The mar i« blade 
soil' suitable for growing wtteatlHgram and cotton. The kabar soil 
is a variety of lighter black soil suitable for rice and grar. 
i’arua is ordinary loam soil, ocoirs in many parts of Banda dl.’atrict 
end Is suitable for wheat, barley and millets* Faker is waste 
land, unsuitable for cultivation. The plain la known *« Jurrr tract 
&tjd i# am. of 'tlw .BuiKSelkhaifd JF.L. Singh* 

'•Jir!''; ‘.h'i .i ; . 
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KnUf B&ghaitt and Paisatii mrm i:^a main perennial All 

f " ' ^jiiii^''''A J^e hinterland 

f ’■• V. * • fci 

season from 
frail Novemlaer to 
K®an temperature 
3 S^C- to 45 c. The 


February fb- 




h'‘ 4 i*,,:the «^r«i 

.^uiie^ar e) 

■ 'I J ‘' 

piteti^n yaria. 


sumraerj is h 
securxi; half 


ja upto Septeahe*'^ 


'tO''’k*0b»m* of i4iich 


The me^n pr«c 


is often vary 


nearly' 


.Of«k a run of year*. 






!« rainfall car 


There is a stfi 


a,iid unreliable 




absolUlce drought*' ih- the itl 
and uabertalfnl|y is the tj^i; 


millets (Kodoh) and these crops 

are mentioned ’-^ in rulers of 

the dybasty (4pl gr *'?■*''■ It is really 

surprising that ailtieatio%-|Ji,j.harl_^yi',^,^^«V ®®** millets ate 

not raantioned in the grafits at all* .We hay# no idea about the 
agricultural laethCNSs iMcefalent- ib 'the ^alanjara region* on tlie . •■, 
iCalanJara hilli at Kliajuraha, Ma*iob@'""and other, places throughout' 
Candella blngdcWf we 'have ww.erws resarvoirsi t*,olc3 ena t^onds for 
religioe* end have »ati© inscriptions recording 

the construction of v.ells JcTcs c.;.;'-; vc.,..u3j .yririSU-iCi-l .-.'Uppl] 









:^<:* '. '>■ I 

Ja ’i‘ 


'hi 


w^m 






o£ water CEpigre^^hia Indices Vol» p»' 327)* It is not '‘unlikely 
tiist til® practice c£ providing water faciiifiiea may 'litav®* also' baeis 
f &ll.ov«d”in 'the country side it piri^oted ^4' saipply of water 

both for drinikihg" and irrigation, ^uch 'f acifitlea may hare 'Seen 
organized individually add collectlvelyi the state under the 
Cand«llaa'" 8 e«ns to' have played ah important "part." The '’"rhajuraha' 
Inscription of Dhanga, dated samwat lUli S>S3k54) refer* to _ 

the construction of ^llankmenta to divert" the "cdursifc of ‘ aVlirer ’ 
(Spigraphic Indica* Voll ’l, p. 1265'. Terras ' lt1c« 'KUlya (Canal)* 
^ushkarani (tank) and bhiti lerabahkt^-ant) are ia®t i^ith ln,^di||%|^««t 
Caadell®, record* Cs#k* Mirai 1977)* i.gra®^ of the^,.candfl|a kihf» 4 . 56 Sf% 
remembered for having excated reservoir* ajnd tanks 
Ffahilya (a-W. ,»00*9155 for Rahilya*aapi^,^k^rtlyari!Min. 

1100 ) for icirH-Sagar and Jiadaniivarmanjj.|^» 5 C. 1129»W6|| ^«|or J 

Sagar..(i*K. ^I<itr|«,;,l977)^, Kalanjara enjoyed,.. special, ^_^advaata 9 f.Jff| 
the jagrarian i^^nt-of view* it was l«ati^^^^in,;|^e,«o^aire|if*1.3f; 
£er|i.le c«nErel,,_»e9ment of, ,ft*®deikhac«S 

rerai,, ^a#ej,jOf^jkalaojare was, atrohi to wppprt|^. i^.,a,«:|^a|a eetU«».ei^|f,.i, 
Ajayagfdh,Ro<^,ii,hi«Pipti^|, „|0«0- ^ 

llOO),j,,Cfpifrap^ia^X,ndi^l. ■ ' 

lefCFiption at- ;.' 

ihdioe* Vol. ~X* mef^tioh .pillages,, named. Dugauda 


and Pipalahlka sranted.to cerl^n oC^»l«n ^ 

rhes® villages w«re^ .apparehtij"p.&|ra'ie;|fd ^'in^^^rtkle areas aim n 








: . ' . ■ Th® gr®p!tve<»no»i« .S»»p©:itanc© ol Kalan Jara ^ was d«rlv@<i 

£ran its aaith-’WttstiSrni Winterlaiid |?c«Naioii»-diamo«icJ 

H«re Iwcatflfcl* ' T1»®r« -Is a’’dlai«on«l min® «t a -tilla-g® ' iwia®d 
i^Uli'Sitttated^ aoutli^-df ’'ffalaitjar* ' on th® saghaia riv®r 

{D*t« 'Dralc®' 0r@c1a«aaH9a9) •-?!»« ’©t'^Paniia -aca.-'lcscatad 

at a dlatanc®'-©! abott 45 soath-wast of Kalanjara. sandatone 
inclading red sandston® ocoars in and aroatid Kalanjara* s@mi-*precica» 

.-V' j-i ‘..C hiF'Cv'ti' X® 

atones including agat«s of great beauty and variety ar© found In 

i’ " c. ■ If*, i .- fn ’;, t i,. •■?!£:■ fCMV 

tfi® bad of Kmn river (D.t* itrek® Brwdcraani 1929)* 

, * ’>• ■ •'• ivh, *> ; 5,’'. 5.0. ' -li''- 


...J. ...... : I certainly el taiated at tna-^.ca&tre of. €!ro»»i.rbad«. 

Kalanjara obviiidelyi'owedl' -Iti- -at'; a'^f«»rt>‘a»d' urban isettlOTent 

to its pivotal and’iatrategi© poaitAoft; i»ell connected with major' 
cities of north India"' thrai'#»-:.'traaeft#ci»te»;vmch of ” the .long- o 
diattnce'- trade seerag-to-hate biwin. in’ loaoiiry and ’-prestige iteroi*- 
Kalanjara' faK^ou®' gor-iti^liron'' todla 'aiMf* wea|>bn*I Cn* s*- Yadava* 
19t3|. probably- tie Katan^era ar-iasa’^-jja^oad «oa® Iron and-r^H.;. , 
initury' goods for local iale»-V*riaui^ tys^a of ’S iron ''lances 

awrds and"da|jgi«^e‘'are Wno^ frettaCanaitla i^igraplia-. and sailptares* 
The-'imtant ‘ ' 

Capaiie»>'4n' 'aia" towns 

'Wareei-wer® f’car'-- sat# iapigrai^vla indicas .- 
>®l •*'?!, »4>“‘4Fl4»'^ar ft »*«:!. ; 

we have' no'a^ang. ...iba, t^ collected from 




'lied, ns 


coins 


«a« QtinT^:iiMrc^in6lci%M» 'fchst sgrioaltor® wi®: 

tite main ll£%* It 'was/aupplffi^nt^d liy atli^ 


Kalanjar* in svracfcuxfi,® i»t;.feS9n,,l3,ttl ap!^. 11.^ canuirias. H05» d*d 

t*iis ;ia 4 / 4 ^.en'i: r4-m,%^*&x Wf'*'»lt|i^|ri>;i&^ to sup^iort 

‘ “^'i‘ -.'.•'"-I*': . 


and 


sustain IfCas 

‘ h’'.* ‘>^ ''>1' i :i.y 

•} ... >iM.>. ... . ’ .r''.'.. .. tU, 


■ .r.. • 

tuian cwo ■iwmsNi^.,^e»rS|\4s|J^l#^3^ 

! -.,■ \'i|’"‘ rai- V, ■ o--., : 

including ^-safibi 

surpris®# at 


M . * 

#ymci!'^fferal rasoiroa® 
,)bullding 


centsiri®®. 

! 

f ^ . ' .% 

sufficient 


’Of hlstcsry Is 

f) ^ # ?i f " * ! 

Sor fair, ' 

Julfc ,.,W 


ar« f'OiQid 
coinaf® 


lA J^portant (ff . s* 

revived' Ifl'tS P.ag^ of ilia; Icentary. ri» 

I '■ msm' b •S®““»'Ji€ Si-a! *, ' , ^. / : 

extant 

Brain.) , 

half dr 6 !?®i,ft’®l ' '81 drtti^lll**'^^ qijSli *y .'*.1 15 grains) and 


peasantry an^ 

i f* ■ 

Sharma * | if iS 

; - ' ''.i| 

hut colfw 

■ I 


1 -*»<?/" 

successdfs- 

j :'; t,,y^ 'j* j r •; 

'v-r h 

copper iiuar'tir djcawaas^ C##J5’<«^ of coines^ 

in the p;W:e«i^|fi'| 3 ‘»w«v©r-tard^,^^g-f^^^W^ted for- mm 

mint gold coins* The Candells fold ©oinsf cai^arecl with 

Oiipta gold coins appear to he little pieces* It means that even 
at tais stage the (wpplf of gold #«p IJisited Iflg* Ir ■ '■ 





*'feii'“b‘. 


^sCpk 
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ic rui24>urcos including inocme from raining u£ gems and 


»r«cLuu,» :jtun®a 


; >'• re elebcrew 

er..d cu ns traction 'Soirte 

• '■> . ■ ‘ *.■'■ 

Ulo ; n.pcf..r.5rrcn. ,rn'e ear: 

tliii'sfis i.rd ..oi 

; ■ , ’'I'm' 

fair i«a on='U*it39«' 

NY •• 

gurt'), 

(gureiic 
gurus' undpr'' 


own planning 


is faiEsci in tlie 


irtj Cdurga) int© 
arvata Ctiiil 


,£jsrc}i raanidurga 


(forest iorfcii 


ClanijC' A;©rt.)j 


■jglx main group* 

ll 

itlans as many 


|im foir£.a|; 

‘ i «9r t y ^ 




«! thus might^mmu 

K» Acharyal 1933) 


agail 


type 4 


.h<:.rTad* 19fS) 


u«l 


.detrcbly rfcirlng 


a i 1 * f f f f . d;* rr,r;r r. : 

f. ■"• ■■•.,,/ii"- ^ ■ ,j.,,.' ' ' ' ;,; 1 “ , ' 

U' .'s,'. "y-n 

i;e ■ tiis 






t. ’ »i volijS ’ ' thi!*. t '•' a , t' 

ot* i'-^r 


















Atthaaastr* (2- 4*1) mentions six royal roads, thr«« ranning 

to /upcordlnn to tdie 

J.n a fortified 

iti^s ' erent iwildings 


Iron .v-eti€ to^ v-est 

■;'* " ■ ; ■ -..i' ; ." . ‘ - I ^,, ' 

.\eirias«!^a|';,>th<ir« sncwld’ im'^n 

• * y' ’ * * ‘ j , ^ 

town U‘*t* Actiaryas 1933 m. K 

>»i'r|st© tfe| 

■ . / %, i.;" 

ol a cpr®. '' " 

*! VT: ■ 

Sating 
A fortjMh 


ly four gate#, 
iasastras 2*4, l-H) 


1 /^ 


i' I'^inces « , arsenal , 

-''4.4 

ministers, culef 


na# iiitf 

i'* 

a, kitcheH'i^i^if^iw) , ,i 

i' oO>i^s-^l|ri^t« and ^ 

tabl n •'‘’jlior , ^al ^Is.ant- 

' ■$'" 4'"t? •^r.- .-''4, 

glS®d* 

/ 4,, ■*. ""4 J 

>,‘'-.1. -'-M, f 'I 1 


etc* are given 

be built ora th« 
*»»%t1.ejnent* i'he 
^l|?la 'r^co'fp-endet.' ot tbe »i>ot 


Cmll) 


ester n 


constrij^^^wh|Ot: «j^ 
i-r es iaf? iSS"-. Var^.a 


fhill are tbe eigfiJjfeicarat 
iaepl^ical rea&tras 
inside ail® 
are 1/j.ilt «i 

, , Maltisrruirdmi item Ncfikamhtl^mpk.KoiaHfiH) ,“ ^ , . . 

4 <i>ik4s a:;»»aBg*a.aAi »awiw^ ''° '” ^''' 

oart .tone, .nrt .callitur.. trim ol« mitiMl t«mpli-s .-r, eoJr.« nr„:)-eiC«a. 

thU OTid«M* maseet. i^ttlon#, *"'» 

rmp.rt v.-aU.„trc«ii time- Cccing tiw ■ 

So-jr .sr-tl-:,! --.ir.-:.;, cm ft- ch cr UMi nord'., car.t, n-. c- c .'cidi. 

s.:.:-.~r-. -: m-i: <. an-. ...r'.nn can vS -m’U. 
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Mahismardini near Neelkantha Temple, Kalanjara. 










r^« name# af 
%?|fi 5 blia«Sr# L'arwassa, 

SiPfp diitA i>arw®aB» 

i tn; the sewth 


rh? 'itirth*arp'-'gai;.e vit;h- seven ^^t.ew|^5f» s@rv«^,_ 

; t n ••' ’ s Jtls . '■^en ' f .,ii»€^ t”® ^ hawnadan 

Kt.v\r ana £l 22 *£ tn.e 

proseab; 9&r: tf :';usli~a ;. 

or MU 5*^1 th*€,^it mB designed 


mil c^iis 

' ^ -'ti' " ^ 

f Ilf!? f list ’CM 

^ 1 ^' -i i!,%^ " ‘ ‘S ^ '*-**>*» 

or KahMnu 


t»r., ».;v.a eKtr*mlty 

p.rt 4i ,cllf f JC’iTwS?^? 




f»l 4 o«. A B«d pwt >i| iiS^Mt«X*B«>nt osuld »>• a.i>-cl®«d with 

vt-r^olla rula. !?e»tt«atlia &<*>»•» «««a »»• *•»-»«■•» i"” 

.roind toe tortt. s.etl«*lit. «t have no pleniwfi layout 

t..e »u:uctorestire'fcalnir®»d«i:^^^^^ 
larsely ..r rSle 'shov, i/oor 

drst-as WA. iia- :^,illc-;: 5 ;' V'';.i<.-;i; r 4 '■•:'• i- :--••> •■■■■ ■•' 















that its de^structioE cc»pl«t»d un^er aritxsi 

!urra'ia itacotlals lor ^ toiiio^ to waach©p«, collecti^r 




pcalanjara 

I _>'•*■'%■, 

%?#r# 


;ae general arrftfigf#l^t 

tKcav&ted 

er© i-iot lo«#)^d in a 

jf’^'i.K ^ af tiie fort 

dlflare.it part* of th« 

13 loc 3 «d a r. 0 ..a.t 

bed and una ralsad »(»n» aelM’b®® i"’-'"-® 

pila,b„ra and 

ap tha entrant, iti 

Close to slea S«J la »^i»jff »4» 

o£ clear water in ;j^allfcC&yL»Tvnndep^^^^l^^,^.f fj. 


by two or tkr; 




^an ilk 














in lrt.cr. 


•i.;'.." i -V ^ 
t1fi€» ’ V ’ 


ai ruc’j-CiSt exemples im. ti 

WWP , , * ^ , 

■i 4 ^ '. , V 

^awtarti i,t.^'ii,i>P3Coacl 

the eest* 
iK'.-ia 11 1 -aiiBffae . 
linyas 

uf a roclc^cut 

sunevhet; 1 

I 

g.£ th® 3 a! 
hlmdk llni 


tyard* Th® 
Iptaare* aaS 


4 ^::;v ilalsi: 

'Ov., .■,«*?;, .'Si 




Contrary 


ai ,ai.kar.tU» Mmpl« .*i K.1.6Jit4ia.t.a s».«t U47, «.3l« Sudi 
7, r=ev»ti SaJtshaota Wamanr »» ^O** ^'’ **“ ”‘-®” “* 

C»nci»ll. kina !atllv«a*n r««M«l»,.« 4 >» .dOMOnicUnn u£ manrtapa loi 

tt-i tmi>le o* SllAanO**' W f'*‘*>f*^* '*“*• ’Cirtivsrnan 

(;..p.,,lo«o-llW^O ie3-64). Tha 

;»iWM*' P.t '««! "•“lap® ara ' in d-.alr, j.r iBinal Wc It ana 





lost its rju£» Hie fanctiorw of tim mandapa -war® tn© holdings a£ 
r®l aoova allf 

Xh&c. th.0 ^ da^a al pie is cartain* 

•raU.n'^&rc daiod- li«das»»a- 
varr.ah C#..ci tafera ■■M Singh . 

h-r tempi® dancer* ^ 

at ^''atiiiS^^^TO^5%'=.%«# 

assed 

ruan1.ra. on. 

h.5 “* 


i .chajoraho 


Sanks 


oupf^sr^' ■b7^*rnrM3«^*HM»«»'»'lh»r» ol«tt la «>« »ol« 
r«*. it tanwin. cl.«, p»t.M« «>«»*: t&rwflhout to. v«»«- '■^«t« 
i. canatantly ert.^Ung l»»; i«:i>^'t>>e tvwha.qLns r..-u':3. 


T^' more - thas a 'doi«h;,*t|iic!|^^^ tempi -^s ■on fcha 


.I-top tt ‘<atanj«ra.^ #,ll ' t 









mi 




^Sfac^dTfnock near Neelkantha Temple, Kalanjara 








'5- 


rid reservoirs in di££«rent parts of tne hill* These teaipl®® have 

«er. roljwd tu 

'lata im«ge.sdf tiie Varaha 


th'-jrrr #r« ruL 


vsrsaa ; Ijnegei 

i 

highlf,^f:J ini si 

Bzuutfy'm ® r 


once 


, he tween thew- 


|vit« and scattered 

l ^.^ hare Ip ’* # ti 1^1 1 tenple Ih th® 

pab| of the hill, 
called 
only known 

Ka"f.^; 1 lhe‘'fik»t iM''.were^uncovared h«r« 


Kefpai^ 


aroa 


north 


Burhi|a 4 ^*' 

of its iih 


at®rn wwrn^r 


.ICalanjara to 
'haw a mas® of 

»* cuarti. 


cons 


beaut^ifel ■« 3 *' 


workm. 


A.*. ^ | Y||. ¥,e shall 'begfin 

vita r..B»«rril'ai''S%?if !»*:«-»*» «*“« "»« 

atfvay. It l» . *.*11 iK>«l ,*1« «««*.*« by *».: .tod* «.11» 





^^.,:^on^near Neelkan t^ Temple JC^ 











is a figura of Bhatron about 3 matres Iiigii cut ia 
Po.,WAa.^~^iS|i:it,o£ .tbs . ^tAnk,, ara, s,e.y3.ral ILagas and 
'aouli^ras of •Kali, l^ifcndlka, tha lingaa and yoni 


ori oil# latbiu 

4 < , ' ■■'4 

and tival*!' 

tarik i;*;^ 

re&fsrvulr \ 

vi., ':;f .f, 

vfiber 

; ' •' 1^'*' 'Ji 'Hi * % ■ iL'- 

a icuateci AStetl 

I j 1 1 bt-« teAiwr-'t: A l«®|f a aat^i 

■' k., ■ 

situatfl^l.bilsttwac-a t’i',,«»i 

' ’■ '*tl 

■ * - r'y 

a nab|VI^| ,01^- It 

5 ' i>i ■' I' / S 

1 “>* , 

trlckli. W iv «r«v^t: 4 «l 


'mmm 


OTppwlsotable water* 

la a large reservoir 
fSUfc ^llaE® ;c»r' 7*5o metresf 


T-OiJid, another 


t ia shallow- 




tiic Buddhl' 


BucicJhit'' 


KlrUvarMn at cnd.U. dyuMW. ,|«ii» "W tiwt th«« ».»>a >^ii»ltt- 
.lly unly a «.U>»rth 8 «,nv.»rt«S i««. 

* tarJc by »t,lreJ.y'«r.t*n. Tbs 

tsKylEii, ors lyis; listtsrsd al!/ «“» (Mg.-Tn )• 







piiip 










' ;V- 




k#-telao aaa r.otitlrtha. rhsM are nearly dry, mQajx. in tiie raiae* 
, t et uae fuot of tii* WiH » the north-east there is a tatic 
call* 2 cl sor&sarigahQa which aawss to collect the water which finfia 
Its viay £ra» atowe- This i» » l*xm , artificial 

with St©!.® all roam it» #n<l wi»''e«4flioiiilf l»ro«eaely decaratwS , 

I.ifcn aeiiliifairi** much Ol lA4«* 


ten, ile li 











Auiiarya, (vxfortSi 1933) M*mi»ara an jy:chitoctar<a! and 

Sculptur® (Sanskrit ■•'Val* 

wx£orcii| 1933| Pi>« l02»4| 103} 104» 


, v*3. Cmoknsrw* 195 known to Paniai* A study 
;ultaral Material in the Aiilit*a»yayit p» 137. 

ir, C 3 utnaia#i«a} Aroiiaaialo^icMil 'Sunrey o£ India ^eiJi^t} 

;■ ©print) } Dellii} p».»91|*'34}»13S. 

. A. 3. (poonaf 19341 tBt^l?ai^tr.aku,&afl and Uielr ti*«»f 


6 , Altekar, a.s. Oombay* imn A History oe viiiage 

in western India, University of Samaay, icanoaic Sdrles, ^ 

;,: .So. '&• ‘ ’• .vcny 'o;' ...,41^''; ' i- i 

7. :: ^ Anmal Report of tn# ■» M^Mieal®iic*l a^rveyrot njndls, 


Arthasastra, 2*4.1# a#4.l-3*or^sf 

A.s.l. Annual Report (19o5-o4)# pp* ®®# 

‘ij-ih. A.’3. rondoni 1*1?' 

Acrtarvaved® iaitiitajCCaisiiri^e BSfsi.lSOS) Ed. toy C.R* ienman# 

'Sd* py V-Xt oA«f| 

1954) History ^ C*®i 

1977^ p» 11, 180} ®|7# iSJIf i®4* ^ ■ 

uinniMii«i Sir Alejcatod-lSi^^c.^ -■;;-) y--: ••-- 

Indian f>p* y70&*rl<i*#iQ 

■ .,■,-:J,,i..-^.^■^.T. 'UrirtJii’r'Uss'. 'fitr:-. i •■ .;:--t-'!.t'5r5 

■A #•• 4s>.'is,i.,# -Jr rf «ar'*5»(.» ^ i, ' x j. Aiii ^ ^ * s'-f* tf " *' 

r . r, * wjL'C',-';! V'tJ -'-3® ■■ ■.■■■ ' ^ •■■''■ 
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? 2 tl.iafc & IJowaow Ci.ondoni 'l??2)Hl8t:ory 'of todia As told by 
mt own i-iistorlans, vol* I & II, p. 231* 

'^pigr«phic Indica (IfoS), 1, io* ^ 3* '' ' _. ' ' ” , 

fpigraphia Indica, tol. I, p* 327, 125, 126, 334, 34* 
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of power, till' the"*^v®ot"ar;;,fh« '(^i^la® ;iTO^ 
►rte to generate a surplus'-'biy tac3cliag water pi 
^1 encouraging iaduBcry anKi taping forest we- 
i i^olicioal unity is difficult to estatoli^ th 



oe<3i j»nap«5i3« of tiiae migfcite. iiave ^ «ppiccaciJRat<ad %o fib« 


* geograptoicftl . ^af ipj|t*tit:«»a.slargBlx -iaf r-** 
history, of i.tJaiia irerf ’.oloso-^to -tHa^ '-••’JS' 

fortii® r®5tioR of aortste^Kootara lafi4®'‘i^ioteT'lay* to' •) 
if.'hiif Jiiiinsa’ ®iidttJ!*a-:;.'Gaaoaji.» HhiiO'. tlii ,cs«3uatjfy.,4tiiol.ff a **‘4 

ntMoroO'B r®ns®®kiOf ‘.tti® '..,apir# ©f^tis®’£,¥i^^iy*’'*io**ai!4iiiiii iro®<lo 

it ®l®0o.fe ijB^ro oaatol® 1. jPOii^l*io<a',,o€.‘itiMii€9iA0^83-®s nait^ftiwtisor 
staroaglteonod ii^pcartaati..*.#®# ol^oot iair.ii. 

BOO ® f bt o, ' , f ■yiio>lj®iwrt4Mio® 

of , f # ,■ . ^r^y *** ;'f If -Qiaad® i® . 'fcSBgfltiit 4> 

fr6!iii..tlie;MfWy ona>iwi^lM^W %s<|v;ilr^««y ;»!«#» mfi» 

of tim lAkyi^#i|.;,JfeattWOl|,#t l^«o 

E<ipiiiOi«44y 

tim. WoraWf «oi»yi *»*«•' im 


'talaaiai^a hm& a a«r l ois dr awac** i ‘ wa t«r ^ mi 

' ■- .i- . ^ -'.*5?:% ■ ■ ■ ' 

I uiwortaAa' Csalcranitiii8£25 and . th® f ailur® of 






Aandelas ta 't&e Moal«s ii» A-i^' 

ty u.'. •■■.' .<^A o 


cunp^lted tM 
Csulcraniti* 1882) 


^ , „ ^ „ III sipi.tai.^o^ ,all tfee 9eo^pr«j;^hlc;^l .jpo^tlaa 

Qf^tb® chaiid®la.,cai^tir3f ba%, iiw»v®r 

v«ry dtfSloili; ),fq:ir, feb« ru^l.fi? .-.©i ira^,|I| ir^_glan.fe^ buXW up 4_«, darkle 
aucU a billy iragiQUi aiMi|Che 

aliBOs t autiruly on sA® SQirta of '^atM^SaXa and A^aygadb* 
ikt^rsi ..fcAicftn tb.® i^ol® rualoii lav op®ia fco an la:v'ad®f« Morewar^ 


hilly txib«» of tb* r«gloa» oft® a ciu4s®i trouhl® in tb® icinfaoBif 
and th® r«£®tiho® ’"tii(f'"’th'a'" 6^"’ tb®'^4bar'a»i ®i*3 

liiltlla'® ib i ’Oiiait’l® "irkiGtijptiiM. indict ' 

'Ihdicul'aabli' ibi^^of &t.lyXiig 

'Ti^’' kii'feob'ndiasi 'i^oci8'»ii'dt’'''tbi6 Kalbdu*i» ib tfi® aaviii 
“•lluriii'g ■' tbt ’t»^iiiS^alcaa tiv® ■aucc*#* 

^ Vh# fiEil'iiif#' CSiiAiWteXsi mp i "#iS3R>ii9 #0^ 

'tiisiV iftoiilSr®* i^'^auifabl® and all^rmm amplvm 4® loiSI®'/,:'; 

. 1-,^ , . >»f. J .»• !.fir» j’sT T ifj .';i*j|l rc.'^*' fe-lv' • jy lL*rt ^ 

»**i'*' ««*• *»«Aw «“* 

« .,J tiia fall £ii IJOWil' 
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coneequenoa m* tfcat the dtEfiorent piOTinoes whi<* h«<3 so long ^ 

acl«iowl«dg»c! allo0.anoe to the central authowlty foumS an export- 

... ^ , i . ' ? S ^ t ^ ► '^i i * * 

I 1 ,* f , ': , „' ,. v; I-. . , ■, ' ., .fi?5 •' ' -.H ‘ “i. ’ 4- ‘tfe '■■''' » •« ,.S- Hn »•■ » ■ • ■ ■ , 

unity of making t^miwslvea independent* The cantemporary Chat^la 
king Earsa played an imj^rtant part in the pol^itical^ affair » of 
that time* By re-«»tahliahing the Pratihara king on the *^*^o*^ 
KaaaaJ Haraa raised the chandela fMftily to a prominenae udiich %«» 
further enhanced -oy hi»- aon and Xmmmtmm* Yaatnrarwan 

iaflictaed a very.'eevere hlow- wti 'the rapidly' "declining pianaar of -the 
Pratiharae hy capturing tiie;'ii»portaiit''f'ort citrakuta and"^ 


fCalanjera* 


. ,i,> ' 1 c- i '• !■• ' ii '■' ■'. » 




fly this time Indian history had entered a new j^asaf ^ 
owing to internal disorder, the lastrSkutaa and tlie Pales could 
not play any further important part in nsurthern India* The Fratihara 
empire was crumbling* fortune favoured the fwda^ie* with golden 
Opportunities* atid ^e Chandela rulers ^'*^**« '*'**, fT*^*!* 

best use of' them* After the conquest of . 

wl though the pratihara emperor continued 
title, it was Yasovarmp ^ was the defec ^ 

The period of traasiti«a and polltloal idiich ^ 

«**y*4““”“** . 


rl» of anothac in indin hj«« nlw^jUnsMJ^K*^ Wr‘l»3«). ■ 

, .in Jjw,erl«l Id..., 

^ 9 SA.timXtj-m^xm mt »*''**g.fs®<s *• 8**.’^ politicl 

' ' ' '-*4 ' '*‘*1 ' * ' ^ ' ' . '• • 4 . 

'■ ' ' •' ■ - ' ¥y '"'‘ ffr*ff' s yd ; 'fl i tf- of tl*e large ' nuffliber olSfforei^’ settlers in India 

who' appear i#lawF the la«®aJc-up of the <Mpta;«RpiJPi* it* was io fact 
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th« £±t«t. Raiiait xtm iomunmtv of the la»r,- Reiput* Jclagdome 

of the ca*KSt!ll«»f 'CehaeesMie^ .CettlttKyesi Kele^wde* * 

OalMMSeveles ''e^d .other mimar £fl«41ie»f eppeered-o^, .th* i.»<3e,«»v> 
.■end- -Cctti^t «Roiig theieeel.'eea for ., the liegemony .o|vinorthi«iie«t 
Tn*%tj»«.fcfi»te %!Mn lost, with; th®.,<i»clil»©- ol 


iii conflict. 'With the cehdelie ruier# Y*sov«r®»h ana^ 

.inecr'iptionS' csleiM irictocles oyer .^ti» i&camT^ 

.. PalftSf-hcweverf failed emdf the f ,4,jjhtw. f itiprenecy i**e.,wnf|rnfdjji,t® 

i the»-Ra5pit dfheetlee* '-••■s, :"*■«•'“*' >*-*■■«> fSi':''? isj-;.* . 

g£ j g / .j * . ..t i'H.’* gg J ^ ^ #1*. 

).„ ;,t ! ■ ,!v.„. 'jtmohg the priaae® cm^ 'tJ^ 'raria*# fhehueesKP*® 

* e wnt ggli i-ttg 'ts© cteptor® the ®c®p^sxe ■.'itf -'.the ,^sfifete;:|pra^ihe|f’e ^ 

the meet aiteuwcMaiag «««» thh’ 

' Hitare' 'ih' oo'ftewlit. that* dseape ihSierlted e piiiii«;<|4oh,.^)ihl>^ 
rr*troagir.fmi«ifcifl W hie^fet^'-YtaweewiMitt* i«ee4iirt^. 


c IhH^heeh p^nm& m% liy-»* R«C*' «ajm« 

m sum i« W.ru> te « »txu3sl« »aBli»»» 





tlieir mission,’ a’od' successfully resis'^ th® Hoslsm attadtes at a 
time ii*i®n tiney aewaad irreaistiol® (Jairnal of tiwe Departii«int of 
Letter s4 3 t, 71,72). After tti® daclin® of the pratHiaras tiiia ii®avy 
liurdon fell on toe shoulciers of the sahis of Af g^ianistan and Funja® 
and with thetfall, ^ to» 'Sahis to® C-eadellttS' 'twid '"to face, tiwi/'liwasioii^ 
of, redoubtable sultan Mahpud. did .--not. /'CWBae, into. 

direct confliat with;, toe .Koslemsf aui.'''toe latter iiare"r,t«ai-diHnAirot* 
encased -in war witii to®..''Sa4il*a to attacSc liha. s ft’ --is Uicae oi ''.Jt# 


manga *s eucaisaar Canda had a ¥#ry short reign* He ^was 

ttu if 'iwr ; ynvH '‘j*C4U,«-'' •<* ' w'4; i<'*C t’“f '■>•*1 

BUcoeeK^ed by vidyadhara, too was undoubtedly toe most powerful prince 

• ill's «fi l t.U I *' <• •■ S' '•'^*■9 

af’his time* Vidyadhara realised that a fight with ti» Moselms was 

if* 1! /# si* *'^ '■ ” *'■** i •#*!**# ir m, ^ m 

Inevitable for attaining Imperial power* The slaying of Wajyapala 
of Kanauj was, o^y ,a..»atopp|lhg*#t<^wp,,|^_.^a ultljiat»;>'taibi<i#t#.*iitol<#’4d«ll 
c<iu,ld .||ot'‘ ht .;achl#V*d' .wlthoU’t ladading the dangeti# hAih. 

ktoggohf^'iM^.tto Hahmud understood- vldfi(«Shara*s ^jand-,, wasted 

teb» csiKiallst , hlagdoot*' vldyadharff^-wad, ^«:^pdly 
not ^dP*We*td*.,, the., vast army he oollactod ,i«t' t|ie ^battSa.iiidgaeat# 
toa,^',.hiii ms>.#iilJ-i ,a3.lve to -tbd- ,,cQ|ise#l|»ato%,’s^j^ 'httaclc od^aJya^ 
pal#*,, '.litippdf # wi to suocesa#;^-* * 

He hidW mndirtidWi^’ ii»bd ti^; years i'%«o .idoubt-,;^: 

w *,'in.. .t)3*®"Vttsi«pfcs,‘'but hil^oadpaign 'a^^ihst Viclyaiterj 

' ^ - ■' 



and«r tiwtir **and tSmn GtmmtMtS Boem uattf in ' tli®''«»afu®ed 

airrcnts og it» history during this period* Unfortunately for tliemt 
tliey were confronted by one of ,tim greatest military leaders that 
the 'rurks have over produoed CRay* K*C** 193®) • 


the haiKis of the Pratiharae*- 


mt, ..this position the Cahtlellaa were 













GOTlndacaodra C«* lX4«lJf55J, «iergea aj^.tj|w #iiM:,pR, 5 P«!»fc. p©tw«r. 


th© reign of' Wadanavarmari' bntc« again revivad’ candal la 
hopes' of gaining snprwftacy 'bvar otki&x dynaailVs ’ ar^' eViablishing 
an empire in northern India* tnsoriptions of Kadanavaman shoiir that ^ 

h© spared no energy to mxmad the Caiidiella' kingdom in all directions* 

■.-■'■' "h: -J-T! :.n .iu?r .Tn *• •' ^ 

The consequexKae a£ sudbt an mepmaioa wm c^viousi* Madanvarman c«mi 

'■ ■■ ■- ' .. , ' .. .;, " . •' 1 ,,, r*’: * ;•, . 

in canflict with the 'Gahadavala#' and the C4a(iJlliikyas* ‘The aanfllct 

wildi' the Cahaciavala® was only the continuation of ’ a struggle' "that* 

> * tri * ’4'’' ■ '' ' ■ . 

sterted soon after th® death of Kirtivatman* This tragic <juarrel 

Gaiia^a’ralms^ aiKS 'tum Qmtmkfmm was 

‘ / ■, I' #- ^ r ^ H .1 4 ^ ? E « 

'unfofliitha'te sat: the future coursh of Indian history* The Ifoslain 
invaders had.. been having a„irery leap tip# .pl^poe th"* ><leath of sultan 
Mahieud# p.UK^tsd effoirt gf. Govic»dadandra CplNMSavad^af.f’?ayiMii4hha<* 
,Sid<^araJa.' aj^.^^Madanavaritab Candeilaf aided .,hy tpe otheit^.Hini^ 
dpusistleai^eti^^t,, oustedi.. the. npalmmB firpp^' India- ipiae and 

£«^ all* M,tjt^\waa^njOt .to_he'| and., d|inaati«,.;,atru, 9 |d*p.haf^ 

^laa»| p|| any,^^pi,pM..,|kC|d^on^h!|’A-f^.dix^ 

of ...fhe^ dyipi^jiiea at^yXeie l,ta,..aphiti§pi and in .-. 
poutrsf o|$,,,h|i|,| a, !t^. iiBaj|y,t ■ one tliiy,^j|ei|. ■eaey."ppef..|^.;^t^ 

Mosipa ipmdera?!.'.Ji^X-'tli». heginnihg.^ ilth-'Othtury the- i;ahamanaa»-. 
the. Gehadairalea ||i|ds..tiw. 'Gid,lpkyas.had -etiheumoed-', to tao ii-oslem . . 


Eyavapai 






hl»twry M BtMimmt tiSaiii’ I# 'on# ©« rnlmm-k "mntiimmB 
iwifff bfltclcefi''^ ©C€Sii»ifl*^'l' #®rl(i»S»' ^5*0- ate^t' 

mxstx^km &i Haiid«l« which ■kmm^ 

•tAtal r®l.«hl'6*i»f ■• i’« • docwih* ■«*'' 

jy0d‘'"‘it whB ■■ti0 «•«% hhBferiict. tl»orjf|’'“ln»i waiMsaiiiii sh® -ai : . 

orfftcritoiisjih' »t^ 'this iic»gpMi««t3r liti® ®«!^ 

Wi€ti<»c tntmUm 

«ay, wer®'''«:w%tflra4jU:ti«h"i»«*C!«#*^ hi^test ,iaat;3f‘,¥®® -fiot to - 

litotlci v ^.T^ i li^e. to get reafiy to^ianit® hia Co®** t ik® a goak® " swallowing 
up" g»ici®f''*#ay® li Sanaa & pre^-K^i tilyan ^thor on polltlos *th®' 
iwill'l''owi""'tii® kin^ who rofiasas xkt 'fi^t'and BratKsah'Who i# Ofwtotjf 
«is.tj*s«^iB€^' hO“'wiyea anfl cTiil^®n Csantijpafiraat ‘57* S)* T..ik%' a 
»ahf »Bfa Sharadiraj “who can not imcom prosperous escoepfc 





irig and killtng 'Slstij a' king 'dan 'aiiV®t^''atiuiln pro«p«riti;y ‘lAtHon.-d’ '' 
tearing the vital's of Ilia erfemy 'ktm 'pmrtdkmltig - other' vialaiRt ^deed»- 
the armed might’ of yojt f c*'*' ahaiiil''d‘‘ he dOKtpletUrty deatroyed by 
plou^lng'^it’ up and moning "it'dcfwn 'St other'^iker'' afflicting it hy 
famineV' starvation 'ai«l'”''thi£d CPf:idiaiitiir#ti' tn9i'’*^'tlmiAmT9'-lt.-£»- 
«iRphasi»d''''thet •WD' respect is <su»''"’i^ -a' king' thfet does’ hdt" scwiehow 
or ocher shiJdu® his enemies* «e'' "links tike 'co# 'ih the wuiiy= -ahd'is''*' 
helpless' as' an 'iht (H^diaWsaifetaJ 1M»5 •' Th^e t»’/ "it-il 'seid'^h'gath " 
"ahaoluwly” no'ruie hut dhnflidW for ©mi'~eit thii'- ’’warriinf 

> :. ,, - •. v' #’ •'■ i.*. t ' rrl-i -V' f” tiv*#* \r* >■:. t-.' *'.h ■" 

, This incessant harping on var as an iwt^ment 4f^,_pollcv 
was not without purpose* In the. c«mgeri®s of fmall s^ta.tes inta^icii 

•spin** 

t» 551111^, h«l .Y 0 ly«d, .ynU>.»i. «t 

of the heterogsnous mass of ai#t«iB#| taraditt^Si yeluesf tastes 
and, heli®f.S| h»W ,^2f' variWf^ tribes aod,te4»^ inhabi tins, this . . 

vast oontitteat* already '4*whl I**® »heb\istod ■fech/'' 

li;;(* “;aM- Ai',/"--"''] ., _ „„ ■' '" 

before' the' rise of Maurya atpir®, aixs was never 'beriou sly dlsiarbed 
'tiii theodyeWiof Islam* But there was notliiag^ corres.^onding to 
/''■, ybia ''', ffl yti bi'yel unity , in the political sphere* f row, 'VeryOerly ^ai^Si 
therefore* mmk longed - to set up a ^anwoa political or^anisatiaa for, 

. ■, -si^. - :i. ■!■• "a ’-y’--' '•/■.- ; - 

^ he ahole oountry*' This longing gave birth to the concept of 




Th» iBOtiv® Core®'" cNwnfNBi^®' mm ww': 

Mmry&B mttd tlMs mptmaf tW® i^rJiEifa* $»rafcili«r8»* “ amt' 
tiTHBi lla»tr«kata»'“'do«ii'"‘'iiofc'- hetm h»m'm»rm 

fear* 'cxjmjwtaritig i&t- fito® »ak« o€ "crtia^akiariiiff^'liit # a«t tto?- ^ 

conscitMs ur.^'‘'u> toring 'tib® %tool.®' ccmifitrif Iw^paiaiiif* 

Th® B^cceaa ‘attalttiW was ' tern' j(»aittlal a®*l' i*«g' iwciaiaa 

tif» -foftias <ll»i;ntiigratlicni war® st4Pfi«g 'W'^' P^xwmmntl’y- ■'>»> . 
mtmoanrn^'Xh® fastness ^v'-tn® ©oimtsi^f * «fe*' ofi 
coiBia*Hlc»tioiij tfei® aitt».iteil.i£ia ctf local lack oi 

oanoiral IcMias ac«S ttcwwois lBfe»3^stJi§ tiMi aliiosa * 

ww<i* ol all til# oooraia txm 

c-r* -’a# ia*4fc< *■• ' . 

COliSClOlSljf ' 

exist»BO»^^a^GUiit« far,^^'®^«‘®Ktfi'nf''4Tany fwioaficy 

o£ IntariMictne ‘ ‘ , . ;> 
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.... j ' .■ ... . i. ■ ' • , . .!*, ':t i*" C l4:#r* * 4# V ' *?■!;« 

c^oaciirrasatly ’tiie king.**, <ii*ts3r .to filght, aneierit 

■ * ."■ Y >'{)"■" . Y*ijf 

welter# h«vii' #tre®»®d end eulogised tin® ;®oldier*« tto'tles mm secood 


to none* The Santiparve {63|24) .mm'fai *A»ong. merf 'tl^ higihkeat dtiti®« 

are those ip«rfonBed toy the warrior caste* ttoe ntiole world is sutoject; 

l.-t: .,,-salrrK;- n/ $ 1 ’^?.?. 

to the mi(^t o£ their arms* All thm duties, principal and sutoordiaat® 

\< ' ..j .'‘-.(.w-;., „i!- *“ hy "-/-r i.vr y? 

a£ the three other orders are dependent for .their otoservance upcwi 
the duties" of" the warricar*- And the essence of the i«krrior*s «taty, 

t • 'f;,* T4;5Y, I ■." y a '>1^ -<• -vi -^v'. iS. h'-'A"* <1 » 

like 'chat u£ king, lies in f igpiting* to matter ho* challen?^, 

* rii'> .iiY" c:\i •'•!.. . ■-. -y .< • ''-u o?.'1a.|. .h« mii'cjun' 

the warrior, who is true to hi# salt, imist respond* He aaist, more* 

. ...... ■. ,,0..! -u h ••• .>r g-~<l r «»!!««. I , ’»*»*! the aui-i" 

over,' never thlhk of fleeing from the batUe-field. •The gods headed 

toy ladra send calamities unto those who forsake their coerac^s in 

t., -M !-■■*. ■■ " Wtf' mtf.yri cj£ t’^awhiagt 

hattle, aJfwS come h«a# with uawounded limtos (Mahatoharat Saatiparva 

• !■ 1 ; If' , . „, > ' V h.4 1 'i (f'T itfe ^ id th® 

(1919), p* 91.20). l-io only do they gat disrenite in this world, 

.' . <■ j... 'hi ■?•'.'<' .rt* .;t m ih* li«i»||, 

tout are condemned to eternal hell alter death (sukrantti*i9l4)# 

,.'wi ^ttAiot .a " tii m'*' 

ahisma roundly assert# that those who seek to save their own life 

niE,;!'' Ki" M'-d i' ■ ■ ('■4'44i«i5tr h« 

toy deserting their comrades should toe slain with staves or clods, 

"!¥ ■ « * i *•; 

or tarnt In a fire of dry grass, or slaughtered like a toeast lilaha.. 


toharati 1919j^.. Saatijr p*. : 




on the 0‘tih®r,he«idt. i^.^mh.'wlio dies a soldifsr*# death- 
on tiM toattle-lield is’ pwiwid forgivenesi,.# #11 his.alns and y. , y 


tJie ■ thrillinf 4. #®ft«»l%aradi»s4 The 

f ran "th®* kaha^erata^l# illust|aave of sentiments ah—-- - 

and e>cpre«a®d ai»«»t everyyfwrei . ■ - ■■'■ ■ . 
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sjgs-j j;:; .'e: Vr Y;: Yv Y '; - ,, ; Y ' .j: : , - /v 

almost everywtwrei 
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c^ir live#, wad hraiwly.. yield ; 

f#:..deaya .up^: the toattle-.fieldt ■■ ■ ' 

'. .. their fleeting pangs and sufferings o'er, ,.' 
. .'All #trai0t to heavenly 'mansions soar 






m: ■■■: 

P-:" ■ 
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Thcr« n;^p’iis divitie tiaes® h«roe« me®t| 
witching asiil,*®,, 

Run up and cry in CHiuloi® strifa. 

Rift** *ha]ft »•*#■ •n*yf*«»* Athy wifaf* i,; 


iw©t d®«th la war* "This is at oao® panaacwf, vtrwe# ami •iMirnal. 
raligloa* rh« maiSt who does not flee from hattl®| does at once 
perform the duties of the fair asramas** In this world, the author 
adds, ho men go beyond the solar aplMBre in heaipen, via*, the aust*- 

> ' ,11 ■ *, . f * A ^ '** 1 * 1 * J) 

ere ascetic and the soldier iho is killed in battle with his 
face 'to the foe’ (sukranltt* 1®14). Such is the harden of teachings 
of the ancient awthors* 'Ibe .warrior saist kill or ^b*'- killwl '‘i»f-tli« 
fl#»iM^'’/!there ..Is , to, iwi 'SO third- ail ,tawriiatli» if • lMi..-:o<Wi*tue«s 
he .sttalns^to.fiwe and glory lii,.«^^«hlyf 11^1 - if ";he-ls .iSefesesd ■ 

^ tra*isp«rtiMi,.-stPsli;hbewe3r be"be«v»a 
(I^ge«da'-ss8h4ta»,’.'-lftl|^' - , - ’ ‘ -f-= ••' m -- 

fi' 'i'? K.. ft >■»• .'Vf •••', -'..-.ii A .W 

t^re^are reasons t» think,, that these makims, ^^Ich 
appealed at once to the b*»»tA highest in man, left a 

.CarV.c«e* tff ., 


.rriorf ^for_ ‘fifferinf ahi^ipain^,; restraint 
land tiwwr#!f'prd|>ared them to '‘embrace^ eh® 
and^ terrors of^th® -taab,' cheerfully# Ref®: 
country, thm cHlmm pilgrim, Hiuen tsia- 
serai ' is despafci^ftd on a- military expedit 



although he is drfeat®^ and his army Is destroyed* h« is hot 
hi»*el£ subjected to bodily puniiiimentj only he has to ®tchang® 
his soldier’s dress for that of a woman much ,to his shame aSKi 

chagrin* so many times these men put themselves to death to 

avoid such disgrace***. •Uthi relate® how vayaj/ala king of phatiwJa, 
was on t-.vo successive occasions cSefeated by subukcagin and his. 
more famous soitf sultan Kahmud and how* smarting under a sense' 
of shame aroi dishonour, .he caused a funeral pyre to be erected ..>* 
and perished in its flames (Ellio.t* . .ririitota add# that 

a oistom prevailed epsong the Hindu# that when a Raja was over- 
powered twic^ by strangers, he fcac^e di|«ualif i«d to reign 
(srigg*# < John} 1 1772) : .. ■ ^ ! 


• ' The code of military honour included other articles 

besides victysry or death on the battlexrfield*- wounded and armlesa. 
opponents, Cor instance, were tO' be CM>nsidered, as eaewnpt from 
sl»i^ter. It: was also regarded as a gross c^fence tO' refuse • 
ciuartor to an armed enemy, s who. h^ ©eased f 4 siting and.,, as^ed for 
mercy# sucfi.e person inl^t be Sjaprisoned, bu.t never : wounded/dic., 
sla^in CMahabharati 191® ■Santipare'a 45, 12f®6.*'43)»... it was 

forbidden to slay one,, ipho ■ wsms- weary oc„ asle®P».. do* who 
waling along a road iinai^i3hi. rtf. dangefr, ooe,, wa#,'gr«jabi,y i'. 
es^eebled ,by;'.'^iW»a OfC. atrisSsth. |»i.idi -SF^<»v.oht- »^o Itnspred 
tafuatimliy, .atU;: •% tfcp Wh«^» „ifrvah*»t ^ 









captured opponents shoild either Ij® sent to their honesi or 1£ 
broaght to tha victor’s ^aarters, stuwld have their v.-gum3s , ■ . 

attended to hp aJcilfiul aar^ona* ahd'i»heii aaredf set at liberty* 
-'urther, wea^^oris inhicti caused unaetessary pain or whiuh intlict^ 
.Tiora aatfer-.ng uian tas iadispensable to overcome tii® foe were 
c^^ndemnad* "When a king fi^^t© wiui hi© fo©©**! ©ays Mam CVIljSO) 
"let hht not strike with insciuaienta concealed* with berbed or 
poiswhecl weapon©* the point© -of .witich are biasing with f 
seisair® or destruction of enemy’s property unless imperatively 
dottanded by: the necessities of, war. was also prohibited* temples,,,. 
arxSi .their property in platais under military ocou,petioih and th® 
private property individual citiaena, were on no account to ,he 
seised {Agni purana* 19o7| _2,2|25|226)* . , 


To wdiat extent th®i© conventt<>ns of c&lvalry ward" obser- 
ved in actual practice we do not know* It la probable that, Ilk® 
the Hagi® and ceneva convention© in modern tiaie©, these rules 
wr« often forgot'ten In the bitterness of 'tt» conflict* InstaftCd* 
ax® on record of villages and towns being burnt and deabroj^ed* * 
in which combatants and aon-c«j»batants alike’ suffered '(Thhs ■' ' ■■ 

several ©outhern kings 'ai» rec»rded to have burnt and plundered 
"k'iaku'ta'^iptlni.'^^^ 1*^} Xhe'eaetern 

'ceiuicy* pln»'ouniktvijaiPlity''j[» Jtnowh to' 

' ^rnt''ti»*wlSi''ctty 'ol'‘io''i«»wfc*Si** «i*‘ 'CfakCy 

"o««rln*.* w' Hfai*i&ty W' W" ' , 



forest* C”p*Ind* x, 26). silhana's vikramanicadevacarita describes 
a v;ar viaged between vlkraroadity VI and hia l»rot:h«r Jfyasiiaha* In 
coarse of tlii@ var, it is stated, *irillegf®s were plundered and 
toarnt ar.d their inhabitants dragged Intx) captivity* {Ind* ■ A.nt* V, 
323)* of the dej^cration of temples and sanctuaries by relentless 
conquerors, , {Thu s : the Hathi-Gumpha Inscription tsells us that. 'iiiten 
Icing iTanda conquered Italinga, he carried the throne of <Jina 
be'^onging to Kalinga aa the hi§^«st trophy* A Gawarwad Inscription 
(d* sake 993-4) informs, as , that Pajendra-cola, %*en he invaded... , 
Velava, burnt down many temples, and defiled and damaged^tha Jain 
sanctuaries erected by Permandi {'Sx*Ind* XV, 345)* and «£ tlia 
imprisorsaent of wfomen in violation of the precepts of cue Dhatmaa- 
sastra (Sana tells us that .the king.of Malwa, after defeating »ad._ 
slaying Grahavarman Maukhari, cruelly misused the latter** queen, 
Raiyasri, "confining her like a. brigand** wife, with a pair of 
Iron fetters kissing her feet* (Harscarlta, tr* by Cowell, p. 153) 
rne Gaudavaho Cp. 191, vf. 695-69?) proudly records that Yasovarman, 
after having routed and killed ,the king Gauda, carrier the ladies 
of his harm into slavery and made them ply the cameras over him 
in public durbar*.. .The Bilhari _pedi .Inscr* ref.ers tc the.*croTids ctf , 
caotlve wtmen C 3 tf enemies who again and again w«r® made prisoi^rs* 
C^p-lnd* II, 265,^vV«‘.: 25)^.,i..t'Was sometimes a mette.r boast for 
prasastl.karas, # i|aii#^8hed, princes were linc^rtng 

in ,.the prissms There aipe 
Insta^S - 











gl'/ays been, ir^erently brutal' in its nature* I£ it **op8n» up 
most fruitful field to ell virtues*, as Frederick the crest 


1 aimed, it also evokes the meanest instincts of human nature 


on the feiiole, hov^ever, it would seesn that wars in 
ancient India were Uiaracterised by less violence and savagery 
ti^an wars elsewhere* There is no recorded inatanoe of »ich wanton 
amJ coldblooded atrocity as Athens perpetrated against Melos, 
corcyra and Mytilec®, or the wearers of the Cross against the 
defenders of the Crescent in X099 a*»* such incidents of war as 
the indiscriminate slaughter of all men of military agt or the 
enslavement of women and children of the conquered stats were 
hardly known* : 'These wars, moreover, did not usually lead to any 
great political changes* cn the whole, th® chiefs were considerate 
of each other’s rights* It was a well-establi^ed ma*im of 
statecraft that a victor shculd aoiuiesce in the continuance 
the laws, beliefs and customs of tlie vanquished peoples, and 
that instead of seeking the extermination 'of the defeated dynasties 
he" should be content with their mjbmisslon "and triixite CKahtilya 
ATth* 1919, Bk* VII. 16). kalid&sa tersely describes this policy'* 
as on® of •uprooti'ng and replanting* This was also she Kaubllyah 
'ideal^' of dharmavijaya iKautitya' *rth**19l'9| Bk* and 'rbe ® 

typical’ Hindu iliethod ‘d?'‘ «eJiiating hilitjf out 'bf di'v^sltjf 

'voUtibki «i* litctorr W IiWU,' .MWiiJlallS ivaa ^ 

oupt* p«Tl«ll jiiiniid.,’* ■«*«»• WawNw* omniaiifXiiia e*" , ! ' ■ 
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jr’srantaka I ’was another* conscicas that this was perhaps the 
best ’way of harifiOhisihg the conflicting interests of imperialisra 
and loval intfependenoe, lacer-day empire-huilders seem to have 
transformed this policy into a 'tradition* *The Indiana'*| vritea ^ 
sulairoan , C9eh oentary a*d. ) ’•sometimes go to war for .aonf^^eatf 
hat the occasions are rare**** ,^eh a king aulwSkies a i»ighbairing 
state, he places over it a man belonging to t!'^ family of 
fallen prince, who carries on the, goveraroent in the name of the 
* The inhabitants would not suffer It to be oth*rw|,se 


congaeror 

(”llioti 1772). The pursuit of this policy, how^ever, had_^to^^ 
important results* 'It led to th® growth of -that class of feudatory 
Cfiiefs- the samantas, maha-samantas and maharaja- who,fi 5 pr® 80 _ 
pratimntly and so profusely; in the records of Gupta and post- 
Gupta India* It is also the rsason why some of the prin«^ly 
faniilies in India can boast of an ancestry unequalled by any royal 

h: . 

nous© in Europe* v ;; 


■ ' Broadly ' speaking, moreover, thews wars * seldcaB* involved 
any grave disturbance either to the social equilH**rlum dr this" 
economic life off the people* .It is a fact, of paramtwnt importance 
to remember that in India the sociali economic and religicue life 
of the people pursued, fheir cour^. irrespective of the ,ectii|i^ee 
^ state, ,afv3|„c®hfi*qpfhti3ff oiia^^,gns wer*, ^iprelly^ 

^ oiom ,!(hffr,JW| I*** 

to th* lloro»i»»JI,,*|||*4j«IV#i!,l?S ' , 

cjrest.li^GSOst '©titlKS W!*i?;..,'S*'^?l.*"» 9e’l®<3 ilnrela or was called 
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am 






psrfcly to 'idi# cca»p«E‘ative iimunity froia violenc® aira 
ynich tin® sj®*! tla«»prot3uci.ng class®® i-n .,tli® ceniiWiT'' ® 


of Indian warfaca* At tii® ¥«r]f fci£« 'ti^a a battle-wa# 


crop®* pruning *.th® trpesi or leaping wi® narv«.»t • w» naw ao , 
Indian corroborattion o£ tbl-a a#ii®t‘tion.in.,an incidantal »tat®ro®nt 
occuring. in the lOshidharaa-kosairyakhyaf *‘9hXlmQptmicm*f are told| 
*vhil® destroying th® c^inion of tbeir adversaries wust carefully . , 
respeot tiie principl®# of logiOf toacaus® tliese principles are 
useful to the»| just as kings* ihlle catestroying tl» aoldiera of 
their epeajics* respflcb the f ield»lal>curer who is th#' cowsion- iM^lp 
of .both armies- Hiu®n fsiang aff lr»s''«hat althou^^ .there ter® 
mnaaA of rivalries and, wars in the 7th, century *•!>•*'• the c^.ntry 


' ‘ A question ‘whicdi inevitably faces every student of 

• f n » »v * f t ,/ f'--. V i f..' * Ia ’ 4 -J, 4 * I 011 ; 

India’s past; "especially <»« military system, is* wteat »^»e " 
'the 'causes 'wffih’ led to the fall the Indusi »*y, in other words, 

did the Indian, state# ^ ■ 

ia the, Uth, and i2|h, eiihti^ *» answer ^ this 







h, govern tn« growtri ana aecixne ai 
recjuired for a clear presentation 















Ci33S tJQ 1556 






















to tlie eightasenth century, mass of ci» people seldom mixed 
tnemi»lves up in wars undertaken by \their mes'tera- 


rbe itismeciia U 0 causes of tbe fall of tiw Hindu states, may 
be rtugbly divi<iid into t*^: groups- £ir#fc| political causesi' 
military, itoong political . causes may b®. menti.oned eb« 
fact iiiat tb® coBwanciag years of ,th© aleventb cenfejry, ^tmn tfte . 
Turkish tempest beat upon the wsstern flank of, tn® Hindu world, j 
were an age of ctecaying dynasties and of kingdan® that were falling 
to pieces. ter the break-up of tlie Gur jara-?ratlhar empire,, 
northern India split up into many small klngd«»s. , Soaie. of them 
war® formed by tribal chiefs, ®o*w by military adventurer®} their 
boundari®® were shifting, and they ^te continually at feud with 
on® another. This division and disunion did npt make it easy for :: 
tlie Hindu prince® to unit® for a common, defence and repulse of the 
en«ny. Mr. KcCrindle*® remark that *if Alexander had found India 
united in arm® to withatead his .aggteaaion, the star, of hi® good 
fortuiie would have culminated with the passage uf the Iadu»* is 
noc wholly inapplicable to Muhammad- bin-Ka»4^i Sultan Mahmid or 
of Ghor. rhi* divi*ioii and diminian also enabled the , 
frafty invader®,, from che north , to*. estploih the differeix^s within: 
theicountn, lor.tihe dread «« * ihe,. foiwigaer wa® apt „to ,|je j^lessthah 
the dread Lof the strong neighhourti; -i.-,, » v /.wrv ^ :,,"l . 

' ' " .““’"aut ithe” disruptive 'ieirtes did not eerely si^lit up the 

"■ ,:£*S£4iirf' ' 

country ' into ixyserdes '"’iMuat wsw^ed , ilian that 

"i^i^ndiee . had bet a 


:n since the day® 
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Steadily developing in northern Indist there are gocsd reaecaa* 
tx> think that witit the passing away o£ 'th*' old^ povwerful dysastiesf 


they reached their maturity about the eleventh century A*D» The 


conse<iue noe w&b that the numerous kingdornsj into a^lch northern 


tiidla was dlvldedf -were themselves subdivided into a Basltltude 


oc tssrritorial fragpwntsj rul<id over' by petty chiefs ur lords* tbe 
exact relationship bot^en the overlord and tne feudatory chiefs 


cannot be determined with any amount of exactituckii but in, breed 


uutline it does not se«n to have been very different fron i^at 


obtaiiKKi between kings and their vassals in feudal.,, iwrcpe* That;: 
is to sa^i while enjoying virtual; autonomy in their- own daRainSf 


the feudatory, chiefs were baind by strne kind of allegiantm to 


their overlord #ikS were expected to help him in times of war# 


TUeic® iS|. however, ample testimony that tiie feudatories were often 


incensely jealous o£ one another and did not look upon tl^eir 


mibordlnatlon with ^aquanimity* whenever due to external or internal 


reasons there was a decline in. the fortunes of the overlord’s 


family, the more powerful among the feudatory chiefs threw off 

,, , .*■ . C . ■''*1 ■ 

their dependence and forced the smaller vassals in their nei^- 
bewrhood to change their allegience. In fact, most of the nlt^ 
states “of ‘this period see® to have been organised on such unstable, 
semi-feudal basis# consequently the armies with which t^y f wapiti 
'''being' mostly Gcmposed oi' the retainers ^ ttieir subordinate tftiefs,^ 
’ lacked that uniformity o< orga*2liMitien unity of control and 
■ comand ^^ich is 'one ef «» essentiai t«(|uiait«s of success in 


I 








■I 











5 F" O' 

0 0 

Zalm us to a oonalcteration of the military c«u»e«* 

**tne rilinciu defenciers o£ tneir <»>aatry’** V»A» cirnith rigiitly r«marJc«f 
"sltnuu,Qh fully ®«pal to their assailants in otarsge and cura;ei^t 
of ci®aui| were distinctly inferior in the art of war, and for that 
reason lost their inctependence (»aich| v*A** 1923) • success in war, 
it is well known, deiTends pirroarily on three factors, via*, rtorel 
qualities, organisation and equipment, and leadership* Ah exact 
conparison and as^ssment of the Hirxius and their northern anta- 
gonists on these three counts would be a difficult task* The 

. : \ ■ . . - ' ■ ^ ■ ■ ' 4 . 

cont€8STiporary or semi-contemporary Muhammadan chronicles, .from i^ich^^ 

th» story of the military operations of the time is mostly «terived, 
are often one-sided and misleading in their statements* Yet^ certain 
facts seem to stand out In glaring light, and certain inferences 
are possible on the 'basis of those facts* 

By moral qualities are meant virtues like coaragei energy 
and determination. Although the Hindus were not lacking in these^ 
virtues, the Muhammadan to have possessed t^m An a 

largsr weasure^^^- f t is an amply-proved act of history thar-Aiilng 
the simpler and more primitive sta‘ges^'®€’''racial 'end tribal exlstiWcef 
the moral*'' quail tie 8 “of cod'ifage 'end idM-iiecrifioei' 'tlie cm^letd' 
subordifla tiori of- Individual ’ ad^dhtiigb VaiMi* ''indivlitedl ' oomf oirt«td ' 
the -good of tli# camiuai ty'f "-ntf* -'iidit ' Waf«nt' 'SS' i natural ' ^girdeth' 
ahd''Sei»i-td''Wfid'^14ast 

prosperous coiwinityf ;4X»";til^’^lr ntt 4t;:dar»genlal "soil - 
for the naturitl '•Of ■■ tiio v^re 







is for ^joA loy®s what h®. kaows** Lik» Crom«^ll*» IronsWea* 

t('i® rurks d®rived surength aiwS fprtiuid® frua th® belief that they 
were fighting an behalf of Go<S, and %h&^ Cod’s benign protection 
vas always with them. The Hindus, on the other hand, lacked a 
cu;xmon ideal for which to fignt and die. Nationalisia and patrioti»R , 
as controlling f-rces of nistory mr& not yet born, here or else- 
where! and the very nature of thair religion, which was ® bleiaS 
of many different el^nents- a ayati^sia of diverse oiatoms, 
tdiou^ts and beliefs- made them , incapable of being -fanatically 
inoul-nrsnt. It is-trafi unat corapRoa antipacny agaxnat tn-s foreigi'iers, 
vjho -plunctered and destroyed their temples and j sanctuaries, and 
who trampled under- -lodt all th*t>,ttiiey had for agee held dear and 
sacr^, uniced on a few? occasions » 3 iwe -!©f «-the -ruling princes in- 
a ccsmon endeavour:/. to «u-®t ■.Ihe'JIntJnidfrsi it was not a strong 
enough .cob^siy®. f©r<^.- 1» -eui«y^..a ,.4isasb**.' or--Jteep, in check she 
disruptive. ainjenoi. 






selves in forest,® end inaccessibl® hills vLtiiaat striking d^_ ^ 

single blow C»!:llioti 1772)» The psnic wi^ which they were,, seise 
is strikingly illustrated in s letter whlc* Bhiwpal is seid 
have written to the Candella kingi .,Gsnda, "Sultan Mahmud*, runs 
letter, "is not like tim rulers of Hind, and is not the leader , 
of blaidfe man. It is obviously advisable to saek safety frc» 

»ich a person, for armies flee away befoi« the ..very i^e of.^^ 
liiiR and his father. I regard his bridle as imich stronger ,,^thaii 
yours, for he never contents himself with one blow of ,the aword, 

™ ^ ^ !t ■' "s' •' 1 , i ■ * 'v.» /t 

nor does his army content itself with one hill, out of a i^ole „ 
range. If ^^ref.ore foa de»i,gn tt»^,ooai^ad with yw^will 

^ Mf f Bi:,, _i« t _do , .t , i:« . •„ “ . 
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between the Hindus ©nd the lurlcs. A1 thou the weapons useo oy* 
the tw adver aeries were much the seme, they do not seem to have 
been wholly on a per in the matter of eqpilpment* As It has been 
poin te d out toefbce, whereas the Hindus put excessive reliance on 
the * 1110 sory strength of elephants, their enemies depended for^ 
their arucoe as on the sltilful use of a well-trained and well-eqolp* 
ped cavalry*' the cavalry ga^e the mhaamadan forces® s an overw!Mil*lh0 


longftreny organised resictano® after this great disaster i instead 
pusillanimity, vacillation and weak surrender, the DaWiOi Xn»- 
cription (c* 1200 A.O.) remarkably illustrates the dread of th® 
HiricSu priiRMss of this period s«^en it says* "so many god-like kings 
are there on this earthj tout they ''all become uneasy at heart even 
at the mention of the Turu^a king CspiQicaphic Indies* 1*26). 



cunting«nts are eeldon as-efite©fciv@ ia aefeiaa' a® timf - Sm]^- 
ssive in aiJB®. It is probable al»o that the con£e<3@raci®» iAidi 
i#ere £wnft«d by »«B.e Hindu kings,, 'SS in the time w£ Jayapalet 
*nandapala and prthviraja, suffared fron a similar organiaation^il 
weakness* we may liall believe that the troops of tiie- allied states 
were not trained and organised on uniform lines and prepared for 
being moulded into one army* ■ ■ ' ; , ‘ '* ■ 


dayapala^ Anandapala and jrrthviraJ were endowed with great 
gallantry and personal c«irage* But tiiey were suri/risingly lacking 
in strategical enterprise and tactical initiative* It is oarious 
that throu s^tnai t this long**draiihi struggle they never pos'tii^ 
frontier gaard® along the narrow passes of the ^'©rth-wefctem :• 
Frontier and never sought to cait off the enemy by an, ambuscade 
%^tile passing thrcwigh the hills* Frtiwiraja* the last of the 
stalwarts, wfio has become a her© ©f poetry ar^ ' roRance, had ion 
military laurels for himself before Ms engagement with Muhawn^ 
6i <Sh®r, and he se«ns to heve ^based on this ' Umited 'experid nee ^an 
As» » jwMiiiiri* t*j»a iM»if ijiS >! iii"''i!iis own wilitarv*’ ahi'litle‘S*'’ft*i#' dad to 
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the QhorLm chief* It is^hinie chat when mxt y©ar Muhamraad c»j® 
back with e y«t larger force Prtiwiraja fougfrit out tJrm l»me ■ 
with coirage and determine ticnf: kxit no gallantry and no heroism 
caii save a i/etople from the results of neglecting i«far preparation* i 
Moreover, a cccmnon mistake which most Hindu chiefs of this p®ri«d 
mmn to have caiaoitted «as taelr persistent adoption of defensive 
tactics* It was a mis cake whiui roobed them of the citief elements 
of tactical advanta^ and surrendered ttiem to die enemy* Tho MitJdu 
cniefs forgot that an eirmy cooi^mned to eternal defensive can 
never deal a decisive blow. They forgot that the moral force 
a confident anticipation of victory lies ever with the actack*^ 

■ The Turks, on die other hand, were more fartatnate-in 
their generals* 3foth^Sultan MaWmad . and Muhsiwiiad of Chor were man 
G&yehl® of animating their troops with a spirit of deep devtitloW*~y 
They appealed not merely to their' greed and lust,' tot awakened 
in them an indomitable sense of duty towards religion, moreover, 
not only did Uiey possess the traditions of Parthian strategy, 
bit also a complete system of tactlca carefully elaborated to 

■ ' ■' ■ ' 4,' '' w *)!,,,> **ji , I*. 4 - V t ^ »##' 1“ ( 

suit the requirements of the age* In craft and resourcefulness, 

. •-. « i-r-U-i' ,■ ,, ^ » !'■ '.t S. Itli' > 

too, they far surpassed their Indian antagonists* Above all, _ . 

,.:I .....f i&u c" coei,.". a.-*. »i\if 

Whereas the HinAt l©v® of vyuhas ©cmmitted the armies of India, to 

. a Pick "tit Iti -chy «*oc>vmo ‘ 

a oilt of positions aikl defensive tactics, they regarded it as 
a fundan'iental proposition «ariai» that offence tias better tl'ian 
^fenca, ti^t tho sedtil:^^ better ^than.th© itiidld. It will 'be 
too ttwch to belifve Spheral® did n^t commit 


■^1 S r i « k ’ 















minds of the Ghaanavitae and Oisorlan ©Eficers and man that 
it 8ia££ic«Nd| notwithstanding errors in detailf to guide them in 
tkm rigiit iiath of victory* ■ ■ 

' ' ■ I'' 

yf the Muhammadan generals, who figure prasinently in |* 

uie annals of the time, Sultan HahimAd in particular deserve® to 
rar^k as one of the great commander® in history. A man of infinite ^ p 
couraoe and of indefetigaole energy of body and mind he f»v«r 
owned a defeat during more than thirty 'years of almost incessant 
warfare. He^ was not merely a great planner of ciKJpaigns and a 
shrewd marshal l«r of hosts, but the staitest lance in hi# own 
army (llasim Wahammadi I93l)- It is awsing how with comparatively 
small armies he achieved cwnquests which added vast tract# of, 
territory to the inheritance left by hi# father. H® trusted to 
sicilful tac'tics, to the mobility q£ hi® troops and to the rapidity 
of hi# marches to overcome the larger and more clumsy masse# of 

■■ ■ ", , .. ■ . 4 ill ■ ■ 

hi# opponents (Naslm Muh«iw»ad* lt3l). 

‘ , »ih«®wiad of Ghor, thaisli':n©t as great a--captaia'’as»T%' 
sultan Haiwtud, was certainly superior to hi# Indian ani;agani#ts. 
ii© #ee.ns to have known the great precept j«^ich modern military 
science ha# cliamed a# it® own that *in a cavalry combat the aide 

g^iich hold# ba<3c tiie last reserve mast win** iti the second battle | 

S''-*- r«5Awi>. karf) ^ in 4'** •'< 

of rarain, wtiltdfi was his carowniag achieveiieiit, he demonstrated _ « 

the truth this dietae mlm the mrnmmrnm efficacy 0i , | 

tactics. Sultan drew up nia cattle ■. 








the hsnr^rs, ■; 
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canopies and elei.>hants, to the namimT o£ several divisions* His 
plan of attack ' Ibeing fatmedi he advanced quietly* The li^'t unam* 
aired horsemen were made into four divisions of iOfOOOi and were 
directed to advance and harass the enemy on all sides, on the 
riyit and on the left, in- the front and'' In the rear, with their ■ 
arrows* Wien the enemy collected his forces to attack, they ymrx 
to support each other, awl 'to dharge at full speed* 8y these tactics 
the infidels were worsted, the 'Mmighty gave us the victory direr" 
them, and they fled («‘'»liotil772)* ylrlshta adds that the 'battle' 
raged back and forth from sun^-lrfee to sun- set, and y:i»n the Hindu 
army was well-ni#t" wchausted by a coatlnuous suca»ssion of iriaockSf 
^!uhamm'ad *puit' himself at the 'head lli'OOO of 'his 'best hors-es, 
whose- riders were covered with steel armour, and making one ■''' 
desperate Charge, carried 'tleath' "and destruction' throu?^out the 
Hindoo ranks '(Briggs 1272) • ' It is thus clear 'that the second 

battle of tarain,' like the battle of the Hydaspes fought many 
centuries earlier bete-een Pcnrua and AlOTtander, was ess'entially a 
general's battle- the triuaijgh of 'genius in commarMS, iK>t df'merS''"' 
valour*' ' ’ ‘ ■ 


ht the coRsmencement of th^s work stated ,that tiirough** 
out more than a millennium the art fif war in India followed a . , 
stereotyped course, marked by no remaidcabla ImiMrovements in any 
of its branches* Strabo, borroi^ |re« M«f§8tlieees» »ay» that the 
In<Ji»n. aid aot piTM^_^Xgg W «e*pt 

that rr,tduin~.i Hn th, cefi , it is tccuun 

wd vicious to ssrry art o« 'wsr, tur Instsno* 



rentarkaMe raaults had ho@n attainad| asf far exampief in that.,^pf 
phiiosoph]^ and metai^ysicsy nothing further i^«wd ho be possible y 
«scept to work w«r the old remilt* into new form*. Beirunl bear# 
testimony to the fact that toy the 11th oentiiry the Hintkis had oomp» 
lately lost' their old genius for 'assimilation and absorption. 


no 'other oountry on earth but theirs, no other race ' of wen tout 
theirs, and n© created beings hate any knowledge or 'sciencse 
soever* Iheir haughtiness is mach that," if you ’''tell them of any"' 


to toe l»«h. eh iis^tv»raiihs and a aier** rhlii' dlemai attitude -of 
mind, litiloh refused' eictier te-'leern' W'''UitaIeah''ei^tlkng*^ » d 
oteiriseio ;«he sourhcme* etetob of ihtelieoiau 

st»lidit.y ' was 'St '-mum- M'- m^m the" 'i 
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jjsTMbQ siiccjld not toe despiaed, end that ttoey posaeased certain 
intrinsic virtae® wtoittoi the more civilised Roraan® might cultivate 
with profit* The Paten® paid no heed to that warning, with the 
result that their great empire was oveniri»lined toy tl» inflowing 
tide of vigorous flirting toartoarlwn* The Hindus committed a 
similar toluhder* They shut themselves up In a world of isolationi'i 
narrow, cramped,' torpid* -fhey set up inaurmountabl® barriers 
which no gust of wind and no ray of light could penetrate* The 
result was stagnatlon| stagnation torou^t decay, and decay 
disaster, the saying of person is ever true that a ^ thing cannot 
to® crushed toy a blow from without until, ready to perish from 
decay within* y . 


period ibetween 9th to I2th century. If we take a miperficial 
view it is very dif f ioJlt to unetorstand ^ the real fore* of the 
ideas wnich were directing ti» military and political activities 
the Fajput dynasties and w® incline to agree with smith that 
this was a period w*en India reverted to her normal condition 
of aharchial autonomy Csmifelit V*Mi 1924) if however we smdf 


ire left 

ven aCt«r tlietr decline* It is in this idea of empire that w» 
re to find the signifiicancse of tii@ inter-state struggles of tt® 
Ith and I2th centurias* It is strange that thtt Kajjpu,t dynasties 


concerted action* the collapsa c€ the Chandela najpur dynasties 
ffiarks 'the -end .o£ HinAi rule and the beginning of Moslsan supretaacy 
in India* thus the military history of the chandela Rajput dyna- 
sties of this (fish. .‘'Century to 12th century) period is of great 
Importance for it links the period of the , Pratiharas with that. 
of tiie r®xt great >'orth Indian Empire- the miltanate oCDelhil 


f. -Z t i »*■<. J, ‘ . . r- ' 

»; f. 'I J-y 0 : ■ m ’■ 
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